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MILV  &  SUNDAY 


LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 

The  little  tyke  with  the  indomi¬ 
table  spirit. 


TERRY  &  THE  PIRATES 

The  most  -  talked  -  about  -  most  - 
imitated  adventure  story  today. 


MOON  MULLINS 

He  and  his  relations  are  the 
lustiest  bunch  of  laugh-pro¬ 
ducers  in  cartoonland. 


HAROLD  TEEN 

Famous,  audacious  adolescent, 
whose  off  -  again  -  on  -  again 
romances  provide  unending 
appeal  to  all  readers. 


GASOLINE  ALLEY 

Along  with  Topsy,  Skeezix 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
kid  who  just  growed. 


DICK  TRACY 

Each  day  millions  breathlessly 
await  the  latest  turn  in  daunt- 
less  Dick's  battle  against  the 
■nderworld. 

f  SMILIN'  JACK 

Top-flight  aerial  comic. 


WINNIE  WINKLE 

Port  I  uit  of  the  modern  working 
girl  and  wife;  also  a  fashion 
•tyli-t. 


O 


.  .  .  master  circulation 


builders  and  holders  .  .  .  supervised  by  the  most  progressive 
editorial  direction  in  America  .  .  .  used  by  the  largest  and  most 
successful  neivspapers  .  .  .  note  riding  an  unprecedented  wave  of 
popularity  in  every  section  of  the  country  .  .  .  frequently  subject 
of  front-page  and  editorial  comment  .  .  .  the  most-talked-about, 
most-quoted  and  most-imitated  comics  in  the  country! 


THE  GUMPS 

Andy,  Min,  Chester,  Uncle 
Bim,  Tilda  are  household 
words  in  millions  of  homes. 


SMITTY 

Bright,  perky,  human  and  hu- 
^  morous  —  the  world’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  office-boy. 


SUNPA/  ONLY 


TEENIE  WEENIES  ^ 

Favorite  of  millions  of  children 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Accu-  ybSf 
rately  drawn  and  beautifully 
colored. 

TINY  TIM 

The  amazing  adventures  of  a 
boy  with  a  lucky  charm. 


SWEENEY  &  SON 

The  funny  side  of  life  with 
Father. 


LITTLE  JOE 

Of  “cowboys  and  Injuns."  In¬ 
jures  no  ideals,  plants  no  false 


^  SMOKEY  STOVER 

j  Three-alarm  gag  riot 
comic.  Its  hero  is  nuttier 
^  than  a  fruit  cake. 


THE  RIPPLES 

A  true-to-life  picture  of  vour 
own  family. 


PANELS 


THE  NEIGHBORS 

by  G  forge  Clark 
Yours  and  mine  on  parade. 

NUTS  &  JOLTS 

by  Bill  Holman 
Pixillated  comedy. 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  General  Mar.aqer 


All-Navy  'E'  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  producin/i 
Naval  ordnance. 


“Out  there”,  it  may  be  anywhere  on  earth.  Here,  the  “front” 
is  in  the  factory  ...  on  the  farm  ...  at  the  desk  — wher¬ 
ever  essential  work  is  being  done. 


on  the  progress  of  the  war  —  publishing  all  the  news  you  can 
.  .  .  bad  news  that  arouses  anger  and  determination  .  •  • 
good  news  that  bolsters  confidence  and  pride. 


Your  job  does  not  call  for  the  hardships  of  the  service  man. 
It  may  seem  trivial  compared  to  what  others  are  doing— but 
some  one  has  to  print  the  news — some  one  has  to  edit  the 
copy  .  .  .  set  the  type  .  .  .  make  the  plates  .  .  .  run  the 
presses.  Anything  we  can  do  to  help  you  is  not  only  good 
business  but  a  patriotic  duty.  The  prerequisites  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  place  a  limit  on  what  we  can  do;  but  if  you  need  us, 
we  are  on  call  at  any  time. 


No  matter  what  your  job  may  be — if  you’re  helping  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper,  you’re  contributing  something  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  civilian  morale.  You’re  keeping  the  public  informed 


To  the  newspaper  man,  it  extends  from  the  thunder  of  cannon 
to  the  roar  of  the  press  —  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  to  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  —  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  Main 
street  —  from  news  room  to  press  room. 


Sorry.  I  m  Busy. 


Can't  talk  much  .  .  .  building  Liberty  ships  .  .  .  you  know— those 
hig  freighters  .  .  .  this  yard's  finishing  one  every  60  hours  now 
•  .  .  beat  the  production  record  for  the  country*  .  .  .  right  here 
in  Baltimore. 

No  . . .  don't  know  much  about  those  plans  for  cargo  planes  and 
subs  they're  talking  about  .  .  .  probably  good  idea  .  .  .  but 
they  need  ships  now  .  .  .  and  we're  building  them  .  .  .  now 
.  .  .  and  we're  busy  as  the  devil. 

Course  we  get  paid  for  it  .  .  .  good  money.  .  .  .  They  tell  me 
guys  like  us— people  doing  all  kinds  of  work  all  over  Maryland 
—are  getting  close  to  10  million  bucks  a  week*  .  .  .  Boy!  What 
a  payrolll 

And  are  people  moving  into  this  town!  .  .  .  Baltimore's  got  a 
population  of  more  than  1,110,000  now*  .  .  .  and  all  those  war 
housing  projects— those  big  developments  for  about  6600  new 
families*— why,  they're  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 


Sure  ...  I'm  spending  money  now  .  . .  and  saving  it,  too  . .  .  Those 
War  Bonds  are  going  to  buy  me  a  lot  of  things  when  this  war's 
over  .  .  .  things  the  wife  and  I  always  did  want. 

Yeah?  You  say  you've  got  some  ideas  ...  for  me  ...  ?  Well, 
sorry.  I'm  busy  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  Can't  talk  .  .  .  now  .  .  . 
But  tell  me  all  about  it  in  The  Sunpapers.  I'll  read  it  there. 

You  can  reach  motf  Bahimoreant—old  and  new— most 
effectively  and  economically  through  The  Sunpapers — 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday. 

Net  paid  circulation  for  July,  1942,  was:  328,510  Daily 
(M.  A  E.)  and  240J11  Sunday— an  increase  of  13,710 
Daily  and  20,576  Sunday  over  July  a  year  ago, 

THE  BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


*  Sources,  in  order  indicated:  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  August  3;  Maryland  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Statistics;  Post  Office  survey  of  Metropolitan  Baltimore;  Baltimore  Housing  Authority. 
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In  our  mail  the  other  day  came  a  letter  from  R.  C.  B.,  who 
lives  on  a  rural  route  up-State  in  New  York. 


“/  was  in  the  Navy  during  the  last  war,"  he  writes.  “Friday 
I  went  to  New  York  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  again.  I  am  48  years 
old  and  was  somewhat  doubtful  about  passing  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  However,  the  twenty-one  doctors  found  me  perfect. 

“The  recruiting  officer  showed  me  several  advertisements 
which  the  Navy  had  placed  in  different  New  York  newspapers.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  them  and  if  my  decision  to  join  the  Navy  had 
been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  ads. 

“I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  the  ad  on  the  back  cover  of  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and  that  the  fact  that  the  ad  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Times  was  sufficient  evidence  to  me  that  every  word 
in  it  was  true. 

“Although  The  Times  gets  to  our  village  a  day  late,  I  buy  it 
and  read  it  every  day. 

“I  will  leave  for  duty  August  4th.  When  I  return  after  the  war 
is  over,  I  hope  The  Times  is  still  being  published." 


To  R.  C.  B,  we  are  grateful  for  a  warm  and  touching  tribute 
.  .  .  and  for  evidence  that  people  are  moved  to  important  action  by 
advertising  in  a  medium  they  trust.  We  hope,  too,  that  when  R.  C.  B. 
returns  from  the  war,  he  will  return  also  to  the  daily  pleasure  of 
reading  The  New  York  Times.  So  long  as  men  like  him  are  ready  to 
fight  for  freedom,  so  long  will  The  Times  be  able  to  publish  “all  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print.” 


Slje  iN'etar  Jjork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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[ey  to  Editorial  Page  Potency 
leen  in  Cross-Section  Survey 


Analysis  of  Best-Read  Features  of  First  30 
Papers  in  Continuing  Study  Shows  Way 
To  Attract  Readers'  Attention 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


fHE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  often  con¬ 
sidered  the  stepchild  of  American 
1  A.sjjapers,  yet  having  the  poten- 
t;  i'ities  of  creat- 

Irg  greater  read-  ^  | 

er  attention,  can 
I  ome  a  more 
J-^ent  factor  if 
Ihe  editor  will 
!ect  material  ' 

»’'.ich  has  high 
t  ,.der  interest 
lid  will  present 
h  attractively 
i  ti  i^/ugh  the  use 
•f  typographical 

f  I  -  ovations  and  - ^ ' 

hUcrpageposi-  Robert  Rand 

Not  only  are  people  interested  in 
newspaper’s  opinion,  but  they 

•  ‘Ot  to  know  the  attitude  of  “experts” 
^ '  :mnists)  and  they  want  to  know 
»  at  they,  the  people,  think.  Like- 
» no  editorial  page  can  afford  to 
If  without  an  editorial  cartoon,  which 
irrarentiy  rates  the  highest  reader 
k’erest  of  anything  on  the  editorial 
Fse. 

Sarveyed  30  Dailies 

These  general  conclusions  are 
^  .ined  from  the  study  made  by  Rob- 
ct  Rand,  former  Northwestern  Uni- 
^  sity  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
f  riduate  student  who  is  now  in  the 
0  xrseas  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
l-iunnation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
■udy  was  based  on  the  first  30  news- 
|,;crs  surveyed  in  the  Continuing 
F'Jdy  of  Newspaper  Reading.  In  the 

•  turn  since  leaving  Northwestern 

•  d  before  joining  the  OWI,  Rand  was 

•  reporter  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

/or  eight  months. 

Rand  has  made  an  exhaustive 
-dy  of  editorial  page  techniques  and 
■:ir  effect  on  newspaper  readers, 
r  and  female.  He  has  tabu- 

w  the  reader  traffic  in  the  30  papers 
‘•ey^  and  has  found  that  an  av- 
T8.9%  of  all  readers  looked  at 
on  the  editorial  page.  For 
the  score  was  79B%  and  for 

■i  readership  for  any  one  time 
?  ^  pages  averaged  65.7% — the 

■  page  cartoon,  which  attracted 

•  c  of  the  men  and  65.7%  of  the 

•n  d"  the  absence  of  cartoons 

^.cut  down  reader  interest  is 
^  study  of  30  papers, 

'  included  three  not  having  car- 

1  page- 

L.,...  covers  reader  interest 

between  July,  1939  and 
Eth  w  Editorials  dealing 

»  ar  and  political  topics  attracted 


most  of  the  readers  during  that  period 
and  in  view  ef  the  intensified  interest 
in  the  war,  the  all-important  topic 
should  still  dominate  reader  attention. 
As  might  be  expected,  men  show  a 
greater  interest  for  this  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  material  than  do  women. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  were 
no  basic  differences  in  the  editorial 
page  readership  by  men  and  women. 
Differences  in  readership  for  par¬ 
ticular  items  was  noticeable.  Al¬ 
though  women  were  much  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  editorials  than  were  men, 
health  columns,  for  instance,  were 
read  by  30.4%  of  the  women  and  only 
12.5%  of  the  men. 

Tabulates  Columnists 

The  human  interest  type  of  column 
also  had  a  higher  feminine  reader  in¬ 
terest — 23.2%  for  women  as  against 
17.6%  for  men.  But  women’s  interest 
in  international  and  war  topics  in  col¬ 
umns  was  generally  lower  than  men’s. 
Highest  reader  interest  in  any  column 
was  that  of  women  for  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  “My  Day.” 

Mr.  Rand  attempted  to  arrive  at 
reader’s  general  interest  in  columnists 
by  tabulating  the  reader  interest 
scores  of  14  prominent  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists.  Because  in  some  cases,  the 
figures  are  the  average  of  a  column¬ 
ist’s  reader  interest  scores  in  only  two 
or  three  papers,  they  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  as  a  basis  for  general¬ 
ization  about  the  reader  interest  at¬ 
traction  of  various  columnists. 

“These  scores  would  indicate  that 
men  are  very  much  interested  in  such 
strongly  individualistic  columnists  as 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  Hugh  John¬ 
son  (since  deceased),”  stated  Mr. 
Rand.  “Next  in  male  reader  interest 
are  columnists  who  frequently  write 
on  international  affairs,  i.e.,  Raymond 
Clapper,  David  Lawrence  and  Pearson 
and  Allen. 

“Apparently,  women  look  for  a 
woman’s  point  of  view,  for  they  prefer 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Dorothy 
Thompson  to  all  other  coliunnists. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  column  has  a  higher 
score  than  all  other  columns  simply 
because  of  her  large  following  among 
women  readers.  Next  preference  is 
Westbrook  Pegler,  and  other  than  that, 
their  interest  in  the  different  column¬ 
ists  varies  slightly.” 

Mr.  Rand  points  out  that  the  col¬ 
umnist  expresses  his  own  personality 
and  cannot  be  used  to  reflect  the 
newspaper’s  personality.  Editors  can 
do  more  through  typographical  inno¬ 
vations  (display  headlines,  larger  body 
type  and  the  use  of  cuts  and  boxes)  to 
increase  the  readership  of  their  col¬ 


umnists  than  by  any  other  one 
method,  he  asserted. 

“Editorials  devoted  to  war  and  po¬ 
litical  topics  have  the  most  attraction 
for  readers,”  said  Rand.  “Highest 
readership  is  given  to  the  lead  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  editorial  at  the  head  of 
column  two,  usually  the  fourth  in  or¬ 
der.  As  far  as  locale  of  subject  matter 
is  concerned,  the  ‘human  interest,’  no¬ 
locale  type  of  editorial  stops  most 
readers.  International  locale  is  sec¬ 
ond  in  popularity,  with  city,  national 
and  state  editorials  following  in  that 
order. 

“Length  has  little  influence  on  the 
readership  of  editorials.  Classification 
of  editorials  by  page  position  also 
showed  no  appreciable  results.  Most 
important  factor  in  the  degree  of 
reader  interest  given  to  editorials  is 
the  typographical  appearance.” 

Draws  10  Conclusions 

Mr.  Rand  summarizes  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  based  on  his  study  of  30  news¬ 
papers  concerning  the  editorial  page, 
editorials,  cartoons,  columns,  letters  to 
the  editor  and  filler,  as  follows: 

“1.  With  the  exception  of  the  car¬ 
toon,  the  typographical  appearance  of 
the  editorial  page  has  the  most  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  degree  of 
reader  interest.  Streamlining  of  the 
editorial  page  with  an  increasing  use 
of  display  headlines,  boxes,  cuts, 
larger  body  type  and  other  typograph¬ 
ical  innovations  is  to  be  encouraged. 

“These  changes  also  apply  specifical¬ 
ly  to  the  editorials.  Their  traditional 
appearance  in  8-point  body  type  with 
a  crossline  head  is  the  least  attractive 
to  readers.  We  found  that  editorials 
using  display  heads,  larger  type  or 
leaded  type  had  a  10%  higher  reader- 
ship  than  editorials  with  regular  body 
type  and  a  crossline  head. 

“2.  No  newspaper  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  ‘letters  to  the  editor’  col- 
unm  on  its  editorial  page.  This  item 
has  more  reader  interest  than  edi¬ 
torials  or  columns.  It  ‘personalizes’ 
the  relationship  between  the  readers 
and  the  newspaper. 

“3.  No  editorial  page  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  editorial  or  comic  car¬ 
toon.  The  cartoon  has  the  highest 
reader  interest  of  anything  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  In  fact,  the  editorial  car¬ 
toon  attracts  virtually  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  as  the  comic  cartoon. 

“4.  The  human  interest  editorial, 
and  subjects  with  an  international 
locale  or  with  a  strictly  local  locale, 
in  that  order,  are  most  interesting  to 
editorial  page  readers.  Women  pre¬ 
fer  the  human  interest  editorial  or 
item,  or  the  one  with  a  home-town 


locale.  Men  prefer  editorials  in  which 
the  subject  matter  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  locale. 

“5.  The  local  colvunnist  has  more 
reader  interest  than  the  syndicate  col¬ 
umnist.  The  opinions  of  the  local 
columnist,  the  syndicated  columnist 
and  the  newspaper’s  editorials  do  not 
duplicate  one  another.  Column  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  of  an  individual;  editorial 
opinion  is  that  of  an  institution. 

“6.  Most  ‘filler’  material  has  a  low 
reader  interest.  Best  of  them  is  the 
answers  to  readers’  questions  coliunn. 
Next  in  reader  interest  is  the  news  an¬ 
niversary  item  telling  what  was  in  the 
newspaper  10  years  ago,  25  years  ago, 
etc.  The  use  of  news  stories,  jokes 
and  poems  to  fill  space  adds  nothing 
to  the  page’s  interest. 

“In  the  face  of  high  readership  in 
war  and  international  items,  and  read¬ 
ers’  preference  for  the  local  writer,  it 
might  be  advisable  for  newspapers  to 
replace  unattractive  filler  with  inter¬ 
pretative  articles  backgrounding  the 
news. 

“7.  The  lead  editorial  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  at  the  head  of  column  two  have 
most  reader  interest,  so  far  as  page 
position  is  concerned.  Other  edi¬ 
torials  have  a  chronologically  decreas¬ 
ing  reader  interest.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  readership  of  long 
and  short  editorials. 

“8.  While  the  importance  of  page 
position  varies  with  the  type  of  item, 
the  lower  right  hand  side  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  generally  is  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  to  reader  interest. 

“9.  Neither  the  editorial  nor  the 
columnist  overshadows  the  other  in 
attracting  political  reader  interest. 
Whatever  their  final  influence  on  the 
reader,  they  do  have  a  relatively  high 
reader  interest  now  because  of  the 
close  relationship  between  politics  and 
the  war. 

“10.  The  variance  in  degrees  of 
reader  interest  for  the  different  edi¬ 
torial  pages  indicates  that  most  of 
these  editorial  pages  have  not  reached 
their  potential  attraction.  What  is 
needed  above  all  is  a  personalization 
of  the  pages — less  syndicated  and 
more  local  material.” 

In  order  to  indicate  the  cross-sec¬ 
tion  character  of  Mr.  Rand’s  study  of 
30  daily  newspapers,  including  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  city  papers,  the  list 
of  dailies  surveyed  is  published  here¬ 
with: 

Akron  Beacon- Journal,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald, 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Daily  Mail,  Allentovm  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily 
Herald,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader, 
Louisville  Courier- J ournal,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press,  Toledo  Blade,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News  -  Register,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star, 
Canton  (O.)  Repository,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star,  Montreal  Daily  Star,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  and  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 
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Pittsburgh  Strike  Ends 
With  14  Drivers  Dropped 

Illegal  Walkout  Over  Dismissal  oi  Men  Affected 
By  ODT  Delivery  Cuts  Caused  The  Press 
To  Miss  Five  Consecutive  Issues 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  9-12  —  International 
Assn,  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  convention,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Aug.  20-22  —  Montana  State 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Butte. 

Aug.  28-29 — New  York  Press 
Assn.,  regional  sessions.  Garden 
City  Hotel.  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


THE  Pittsburgh  Press  resumed  pub- 

blication  Monday  afternoon,  Aug.  3, 
after  missing  five  consecutive  issues 
through  a  strike  of  its  truck  drivers. 

The  strike  grew  out  of  the  union’s 
insistence  that  14  drivers  be  kept  on 
the  payroll  although  their  trucks  had 
been  laid  up  for  six  weeks.  The 
trucks  were  taken  off  following  the 
order  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  limiting  deliveries  to  three 
daily  and  requiring  an  additional  25% 
reduction  in  truck  mileage. 

Third  Strike  ie  Six  Weeks 

The  strike  was  the  third  in  six 
weeks  by  the  same  union,  all  of  which 
were  termed  illegal  both  by  the  man¬ 
agement  and  by  international  officers 
of  the  teamsters’  union.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers  have  a  joint  con¬ 
tract  with  the  truck  drivers  which  has 
nearly  a  year  to  run  and  which  spe¬ 
cifies  that  the  publisher  shall  have 
the  sole  right  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trucks  and  drivers  needed. 

The  first  strike,  on  June  15,  lasted 
until  late  afternoon.  Local  imion 
officers  had  previously  agreed  to  the 
reduction  of  14  trucks  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  situations,  but  the  imion 
refused  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  international  warned  the  men 
that  the  strike  was  illegal  and  helped 
get  them  back  to  work  under  an 
agreement  that  further  negotiations 
wovild  be  held  during  which  the  14 
drivers  would  continue  on  the  payroll. 

As  a  result  of  those  negotiations  a 
written  agreement  was  reached  to 
arbitrate  the  question  of  whether 
truck  loads  were  excessive.  The  imion 
turned  down  the  agreement  and  de¬ 
livered  an  ultimatum  that  the  drivers 
must  be  guaranteed  continued  em¬ 
ployment.  When  this  was  refused 
they  struck  on  early  editions  of  the 
Sunday  paper.  Through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  U.  S.  Labor  Department 
conciliator  the  strike  was  ended  late 
at  night  with  an  understanding  that 
negotiations  be  continued. 

Strike  Declared  llleqol 

The  negotiations  failed  to  produce 
any  agreement  and  the  union  was 
then  notified  that  the  14  drivers  would 
be  taken  off  the  payroll  Aug.  3.  This 
notice  produced  an  immediate  strike. 

It  is  understood  that  the  inter¬ 
national  imion  declared  the  strike 
to  be  illegal  and  had  threatened  to 
take  away  the  union’s  charter  and  the 
cards  of  the  strikers  unless  they  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  This  threat,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  stop  the  strike,  which 
started  Wednesday  morning,  July  29, 
without  warning. 

The  first  two  editions  of  the  Press 
were  produced  that  day,  but  none  of 
them  was  delivered.  The  paper  then 
distributed  a  notice  to  employes  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  was  unable  to  operate 
and  that  the  plant  would  therefore 
be  closed  and  payrolls  would  be  sus¬ 
pended.  All  those  who  had  reported 
for  work  were  paid  for  the  first  day 
of  the  strike. 

On  Friday,  following  intervention 
of  international  union  officers,  the 
drivers  notified  the  newspaper  that 
they  had  voted  to  end  the  strike.  The 
settlement  provided  that  the  14  situa¬ 
tions  be  eliminated  and  the  union  said 
its  members  would  provide  employ¬ 


ment  for  the  men  by  sharing  work. 
Previously  the  drivers  had  been  ever- 
aging  from  55  to  60  hours  weekly. 

Other  Uaieas  Demaad  Pay 

Ending  of  the  strike,  however,  did 
not  stop  the  suspension,  because  a 
dozen  other  unions  demanded  full  pay 
for  the  period  of  the  strike.  When 
this  was  refused  they  declined  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  with  the  result  that  the 
strike  continued  through  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Sunday  afternoon  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  various  crafts  return 
to  work  under  a  plan  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  to  arbitration  of  the 
question  of  the  disputed  pay.  The 
agreement  read  as  follows: 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  undersigned 
crafts,  represented  by  their  officers, 
will  return  to  work  at  regular  start¬ 
ing  times  with  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  during  the  period  of  suspen¬ 
sion  to  be  determined  as  provided 
in  the  various  individual  contracts, 
or  by  joint  action  if  the  unions 
involved  so  elect,  or  by  any  other 
method  mutually  agreeable. 

“Both  sides  agree  to  an  early 
meeting  to  rush  this  decision  to 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

The  strike  unexpectedly  broke  out 
for  a  fourth  time  Monday  morning 
after  all  employes  had  returned  to 
work.  Drivers  loaded  their  trucks 
when  the  first  edition  started,  but  a 
dispute  broke  out  among  them  and 
lasted  until  2:30  o’clock,  during  which 
no  trucks  moved.  The  men  then 
agreed  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
officers  that  they  work  and  the  trucks 
started  to  operate. 

A  number  of  the  printing  crafts 
contracts  provide  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes  arising  under  their  provisions 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  question 
of  payment  to  the  various  unions,  ex¬ 
cept  the  drivers,  eventually  will  be 
settled  either  by  individual  arbitra¬ 
tions  or  by  joint  arbitration. 

Four  years  ago  the  same  question 
was  arbitrated  following  a  nine-day 
strike  of  office  workers  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  The  papers  won  that  ar¬ 
bitration  when  a  local  judge  decided 
that  they  need  not  make  payment  for 
the  period  of  the  suspension. 

The  Press  operated  84  trucks  prior 
to  the  OD.T.  order  and  will  here¬ 
after  operate  70. 


■ 

L.  A.  Times  Honored 
For  Free  Press  Fight 

Harry  Chandler,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  given  a  merit  scroll  for  the 
Times  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Public  Affairs  at  a  meeting  held  lest 
week  in  Los  Angeles  for  “distin¬ 
guished  public  service,  through  the 
highest  courts,  to  preserve  the  funda¬ 
mental  American  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  firm  stand  against 
any  trend  toward  a  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  award  was  made  for  the  Times’ 
contempt  of  court  fight  which  resulted 
in  the  clarification  and  *confirmation 
for  all  American  newspapers  of  the 
right  of  free  press  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Westbrook  Pegler  also  received  an 
award  from  the  Academy  in  absentia 
for  his  “fearless  expose  of  union  labor 
rackets  and  racketeers.” 

FREE  PRESS  DECISION 

Oklahoma  City,  Aug.  3 — ^Freedom 
of  the  press  was  violated  when  a 
member  of  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
sect  was  fined  for  distributing  its  lit¬ 
erature  in  Guymon,  so  no  city  in 
Oklahoma  may  abridge  that  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  opinion  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Dick  Jones  of  the  Oklahoma 
Criminal  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court 
has  unanimously  ruled  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  a  lower  court,  and  held 
that  the  religious  sect  can  distribute 
its  literature  peacefully  on  the  streets 
of  any  city  in  the  state.  Hie  opinion, 
written  by  Jones,  declared  that  no 
city  has  a  right  to  pass  an  ordinance 
requiring  a  person  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  city  clerk  to  distribute  lit¬ 
erature  because  such  an  act  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

S.  F.  ADDS  4"cOPY  GIRLS 

Four  University  of  California  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  of  this  Spring  are 
now  serving  as  copygirls  in  the  San 
Francisco  area.  They  are  Lucy  Proc¬ 
tor,  with  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  San  Francisco;  Jean  L.  Baumgart¬ 
ner,  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Kathryn  Willet  and  Janet  Fel¬ 
lows,  with  the  Oakland  (Calf.)  Post 
Enquirer, 
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Rehearing  Asked 
In  Dallas  News 
Case  by  U.  S. 


Wage-Hour  Petition  Calls 
Supreme  Court  Decision 
On  Overtime  Pay  Erroneou 


Washington,  Aug.  5— The  Wage  ani 
Hour  Division  today  filed  petitb 
with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  aslrif^ 
rehearing  in  its  case  against  the  A.  t 
Belo  Corporation,  publishers  of  tk 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  five-to- 
four  decision  on  June  8,  1942,  ruld 
that  the  salary  arrangement  of  tht 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  whereby  it  contracted  wit 
its  employes  to  establish  a  certak 
“regular  rate”  of  hourly  pay  to  yidd 
a  guaranteed  weekly  wage  regar^es 
of  the  number  of  hours  worked,  u; 
to  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  i 
week,  and  with  extra  compensatiot 
thereafter,  did  not  violate  the  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  Fair  La^; 
Standards  Act. 
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To  Act  OR  Plea  In  October 

On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Overnight  Motor 


Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  upheld 

hielf,  and  ii 


Administrator’s  contention  that  the| 
Act’s  overtime  requirements  were  no: 
satisfied  by  a  weekly  salary  sufl5cienl| 
to  yield  the  minimum  wage  and  time 
and  a  half  the  minimum  for  the  hours  | 
worked. 

The  government’s  petition  for  re¬ 
hearing  contends  that  the  Belo  deci¬ 
sion  is  erroneous  and  deserves  fur¬ 
ther  consideration;  that  the  appareni 
inconsistencies  between  the  Belo  de¬ 
cision  and  the  decision  in  the  Over¬ 
night  Transportation  case  have  intro¬ 
duced  serious  confusion  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  and  will  produce  unnecessary 
litigation;  and  finally,  that  the  Belo 
decision  oilers  strong  support  to 
schemes  contrived  to  evade  the  I^ 
quirements  of  the  Act. 

In  the  petition  the  government  state 
that  “the  chief  field  for  operations  of 
the  evasive  schemes  will  be  found  widi 
respect  to  unorganized  employes  vbo 
do  not  have  collective  bargaining 
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strength.  Yet  it  is  this  very  class  ofD 
workers  which,  as  this  Court  hasH  .  8 


workers  which,  as  this  Court 
often  recognized,  is  most  in  need  d 
statutory  protection  and  for  whom  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  offers  the 
most  needed  benefits.” 

Hie  petition  for  rehearing  will  not 
be  act^  upon  until  the  Court 
convenes  in  October 


Ackerman  Praises 
War-Time  Press 


Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  Coluni- 
bia  University’s  School  of  Journalist- 1 
praised  the  press  Aug.  2  for  its  pi«‘ 
entation  of  war  news.  “Operating  •» 
they  are  between  censorship  at  tk 
source  on  (me  hand  and  sniping  ^ 
certain  government  officials  on  tk 
other,  the  papers  and  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  are  doing  a  job  which  diuo* 
win  the  admiration  of  the  people,”  If' 
Ackerman  said  in  Los  Angeles. 

“They  are  recording  the  anxW 
the  confusion,  the  lack  of  confida>* 
the  inefficiency  and  the  mistake  ® 
the  war  effort,  as  well  as  the  achi^ 
ments.  Hiey’re  reflecting  the  feeling* 
of  millions  of  Americans.  But 
doing  it  with  admirable  reserve.  W 
don’t  want  to  say  anything  that  ^ 
interfere  with  the  war  effort.  ^ 
in  many  cases  they  obviously  hesitaf 
to  say  publicly  what  they  feel  I*’" 
vately.  People  generally  are  the  stt* 
way.” 
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Canada  Seeks  to  Close 
Some  Newsprint  Mills 

“Rationalization"  Plan  Will  Discriminate 
Against  No  Company  or  Consumer, 
Government  Sources  Assert 


(OTTAWA,  Aug.  3 — Government 
jources  have  revealed  that  blue¬ 
prints  were  being  drafted  for  large- 
sale  “rationalization”  of  Canada’s 
I  $750,000,000  newsprint  industry  —  a 
[ '^tionalization”  which  would  close 
[several  mills  now  working  only  part 
time  and  result  in  a  more  economical 
use  by  the  industry  of  both  manpower 
and  dectrical  power. 

The  full  details  of  the  plan  caiuiot 
be  disclosed  as  yet,  the  authorities 
suted,  but  they  indicated  they  would 
be  very  comprehensive  when  they 
are  finally  published. 

Ncwspriirt  ladastry  Ceoperatlag 
They  also  emphasized  they  would 
be  discriminatory  against  no  news¬ 
print  company  or  consumer  of  news¬ 
print  The  plan  is  one,  they  said,  that 
is  being  worked  out  in  close  coopera- 
tkn  with  the  newsprint  industry 
itself,  and  in  the  pooling  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  will  result  under  it,  existing 
contracts  will  be  cared  for,  and  an 
equitable  settlement  reached  in  re- 


against  either  any  producer  or  con¬ 
sumer  of  newsprint. 

Plans  for  the  large-scale  “rationali¬ 
zation”  of  Canada’s  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  will  discriminate  against  no 
newsprint  company  or  consumer  of 
newsprint,  H.  J.  Symington,  Federal 
Power  Controller,  stated  at  Montreal 
in  connection  with  reports  that  it  was 
intended  to  cut  off  the  power  supply 
of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  at 
Thorold,  Ont.  It  was  further  inti¬ 
mated  that  no  decision  had  yet  been 
reached  on  what  mills  should  be 
closed  and  it  was  even  possible  that 
the  Thorold  mills  would  remain  un¬ 
affected. 

At  Thorold,  the  reported  intention 
of  the  federal  power  controller  to  cut 
off  hydro-power  from  the  plant  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  there  evoked 
strong  protest  ^m  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphide  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers.  The  plant,  which 
employs  650  workers,  makes  paper 
exclxisively  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 


spect  to  the  interest  of  the  mills  that 


are  affected. 

Earlier  press  dispatches'  from  here 
suggested  the  possibility  that  the 
Government,  as  a  war  measure,  might 
turn  off  the  power  from  the  Ontario 
fWer  Company’s  mill  at  Thorold, 

^  Ont,  which  supplies  paper  to 
CoL  Robert  McCormick’s  Chicogo 
Tribune. 

Intimation  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
(iedtion  had  yet  been  reached  con¬ 
cerning  what  mills  might  be  closed 
under  the  scheme,  and  that  it  was  far 
from  definite  that  the  Thorold  mill 
would  be  one  of  them.  In  any  event, 
a  member  of  the  Government  stated 
<J*totely,  it  is  “unthinkable”  that  the 
Gbiago  Tribune’s  source  of  supply 
should  be  interfered  with.  In  any 
pooling  of  production  that  is  ordered, 
tb*  Govenunent  member  stated, 
dl  existing  contracts  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

Working  ot  40”/,  of  Capacity 

The  Canadian  newsprint  industry 
as  a  whole  is  working  only  at  a  little 
better  than  60%  capacity,  it  was  ex¬ 
plain^,  yet  each  mill,  even  when 
working  on  a  limited  scale  of  produc¬ 
ts  r^uires  as  much  electric  power 
as  if  it  were  operating  at  capacity, 
^  practically  as  large  a  labor  force — 
*™di  it  employs,  however,  on  only 
a  part  time  basis. 

1  Altogether  the  newsprint  industry 
,  upwards  of  2,000,()00  horsepower 

electrical  energy  and  employs  about 
w4)00  Workers.  To  use  these  re- 
^  “  regarded  by 

“)*  Government  as  indefensible  in 
of  Ae  manpower  and  electrical 
Wwer  crisis  which  war  industry  in 
is  facing.  As  a  consequence, 
ewprint  Administrator  Charles  Vin- 
®g  has  been  instructed  to  work  out 
®  plan  of  rationalization  for  the  in- 


Raady  with  Staaoi  Pawar 

While  citizens  of  the  town  anxiously 
awaited  more  definite  word  from 
Ottawa,  S.  A.  Stephens,  international 
vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood,  is 
on  record  as  stating  that  “labor  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  will  vigorously 
protest  the  taking  away  of  power 
until  such  time  that  we  are  assiu^ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  file  war.” 

The  cutting  off  of  power  from  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co.’s  plant  Stephens 
said,  “would  mean  dislocation  of  an 
industry  which  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.” 

Meanwhile,  engineers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said  that  the  plant  was 
equipped  to  produce  power  by  steam 
generators. 

They  admitted,  however,  that  the 
volume  thus  far  obtained  by  this 


means  was  far  below  the  plant’s  nor¬ 
mal  requirements. 

In  declaring  his  union’s  intention 
to  fight  for  file  retention  of  hydro- 
power,  Stephens  pointed  out  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  was  labeled 
as  essential  by  the  federal  government 
on  April  16,  1940. 

■ 

2,238  2nd  Class  Mail 
Privileges  Issued 

Washington,  Aug.  1 — Applications 
for  second-class  mailing  privileges 
numbered  2,327  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1942,  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  C.  Walker  has  announced. 
Of  that  number,  2,238  were  granted. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Walker 
said,  59  publications  abandoned  their 
second-class  applications  after  having 
filed  them,  22  applications  were  de¬ 
nied  because  they  were  held  by  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  non-mailable  under  Postal 
Laws,  and  eight  were  denied  because 
of  failiu-e  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  act  requiring  publication  at  stated 
intervals,  or  because  the  publications 
were  designed  primarily  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

There  were  2,549  publications  which 
discontinued  their  second-class  mail¬ 
ing  privileges  upon  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  during  the  year,  and  there 
were  41  publications  which  had  their 
mailing  privileges  revoked. 

As  a  result,  the  Postmaster  General 
said,  there  were  on  June  30,  1942,  a 
total  of  25,837  publications  which  en¬ 
joyed  the  second-class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges. 

■ 

CURTIS  PROFITS  DIP 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  last 
week  reported  net  earnings  of  only 
$157,929  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1942,  a  drop  of  $1,422,644  from  the 
corresponding  period  in  1941.  In  a 
statement  signed  by  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
president,  the  company  said  the 
smaller  earnings  “are  due  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  in  advertising  volume 
and  to  general  increase  in  costs.” 
Gross  operating  income  was  $24,372,09 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1942,  com¬ 
pared  with  $26,473,477  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1941.  filamings 
before  Federal  and  State  taxes  were 
deducted  totaled  $238,332  as  compared 
with  $2,369,590  in  1941. 


j  AaVAVrtAOAAX.CItAVfll  AU&  UIC  Ul" 

u^s  production  in  plants  working 
release  both  hundreds 
^wusands  of  horsepower  of  elec- 
energy  and  several  thousand 
“■w  for  war  industry. 

The  scheme  will  be  very  compre- 
ei^ve,  authorities  said,  and  will 
Probabh  ' 


AP  TESTS  AIR  RAID  SHELTER  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  view  of  the  new  emergency  transmission  station  and  newsroom  of  the  Associated 
prohahl,,  •  ILL  i.  r  Press  in  New  York  City  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  July  31,  when  sirens  and 

kuction^  uivolve  both  pooling  of  pro-  whistles  sounded  the  first  city-wide  surprise  blackout  of  the  war.  The  quarters,  two 
Lj.  pro-rating  of  profits.  It  stories  underground,  deep  in  the  rock  of  Manhattan  Island,  is  equipped  fully  and  can 

4^.  ^iiiphasized,  however,  that  all  be  used  for  long  periods  if  necessary.  L  to  r.:  Flora  Lewis,  AP  of  Groat  Britain;  Charles 
■with  ***  •  ^  industry  would  be  dealt  Mercer,  city  desk;  Francis  U.  Carpenter,  cables;  Louis  Probaus,  La  Prensa  Asoclada; 
Ij^  ..  ®9Uttably,  and  that  no  discrim-  John  H.  Martin,  cables;  Hal  Boyle,  night  city  editor;  Wayne  T.  Cottingham,  night  news 
I  ion  Would  be  allowed  to  result  supervisor.  At  teletypes:  Blanton  Kimball,  operator;  Dan  C.  Fowler,  trunk  wire  editor. 


Pressmen  Return 
In  Cincinnati 
On  Union's  Orders 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  6 — A  pressmen’s 
walkout  which  prevented  publication 
of  three  Cincinnati  dailies  for  one  day 
ended  today  upon  orders  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Pressmen’s  Union. 

George  L.  Berry,  international  pres¬ 
ident,  demanded  an  end  to  the  walk¬ 
out,  saying  the  “sacredness  of  contracts 
is  the  foundation  of  our  organization 
and  we  must  not  undermine  this 
structure.” 

,  Nawspaperlest  City 

The  men  refused  to  report  Wednes¬ 
day,  charging  publishers  of  the  Post, 
Times-Star  and  Enquirer  of  “stalling” 
in  the  pressmen’s  demands  for  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  publishers  denied  the 
charge. 

The  walkout  was  called  Tuesday 
night  after  a  meeting  of  the  local. 
Word  was  sent  the  Enquirer  press 
crew.  All  except  a  few  went  out,  but 
those  remaining  got  out  the  morning 
paper. 

Next  day,  with  the  men  still  out, 
the  Post  and  Times-Star  went  through 
all  publishing  operations — except  pub¬ 
lishing.  Each  kept  on  a  full  force  of 
editorial,  composing  room  and  stereo¬ 
typers,  ready  for  an  early  end  to  the 
walkout. 

Although  the  city  was  newspaperless 
Wednesday,  it  did  not  go  “newsless.” 
Each  daily  has  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  radio  station. 

Station  WCPO,  owned  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio,  presented  several 
tions  of  an  “Air  Post.”  A  microphone 
was  moved  to  the  Post’s  newsroom 
and  news  was  presented  in  full.  The 
Post’s  comics  were  presented  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  broadcast. 

The  Hmes-Star  operated  similarly 
with  WKRC,  which  it  owns.  Many  of 
the  Times-Star  features  were  read  in 
full  and  the  comics  were  presented 
by  radio. 

The  Enquirer,  which  has  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  Crosley-owned 
WSAI,  presented  its  department  edi¬ 
tors  Wednesday  night  in  a  special 
feature,  “First  Edition.”  Jack  LaRue, 
managing  editor,  presented  local  news. 
The  feature  was  repeated  in  the 
“morning  edition,”  .  Thursday.  Bob 
Bentley,  Enquirer  radio  editor,  ar¬ 
ranged  it. 

Barry's  Order  Ratified 

A  meeting  of  the  local  union  was 
called  today  after  arrival  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  international  head¬ 
quarters.  The  local  union  then  ratified 
^rry’s  order  that  the  men  return  to 
work.  * 

Negotiations  for  a  new  contract,  to 
replace  one  which  expired  June  1, 
were  resumed.  The  pressmen  want 
arbitration  of  demands  for  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  and  vacations  with  pay  and 
other  points. 

The  newspapers’  switchboards  were 
flooded  with  calls,  many  saying  the 
callers  appreciated  the  radio  news  but 
“we  want  our  paper,  too.”  The  news¬ 
papers  announced  they  would  main¬ 
tain  continuity  of  comic  strips  and 
other  serialized  features. 

In  its  first  edition  after  the  walk¬ 
out,  the  Times-Star  said  the  strike, 
“in  the  view  of  the  management, 
should  never  have  been  called.” 

“What  looked  like  far  more  serious 
differences  between  the  management 
of  some  of,  or  all,  the  Cincinnati  news¬ 
papers  and  their  employes  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  numerous  occasions  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  .  .  .  The  one-day  strike 
was  unfortunate.  .  .  .  However,  there 
may  be  compensating  advantages  if 
Wednesday’s  developments  show  fu¬ 
tility  of  letting  tempers  get  out  of 
control  in  matters  of  this  sort.” 
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Doherty’s  Subsidies 
To  K.  C.  Journal  Told 


Late  Utility  Magnate's  Personal  Agent 
Reveals  Sums  Put  Up  by  Employer  In 
Battle  With  Kansas  City  Star 


THE  HISTORY  of  a  utility’s  losing  had  been  printing  pictures  of  “the 
fight  to  prop  with  its  purse  the  col-  President,  Jim  Farley,  the  governor 
lapsing  structure  of  the  once-impres-  of  Missouri  and  Judge  McElroy  (city 
sive  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  is  manager  under  the  Pendergast  ma- 
emerging  from  bankruptcy  hearings  chine  and  now  dead), 
in  Kansas  City,  which  adjourned  last  “Why  would  he  write  you  that?” 
week  until  Aug.  10.  Granoff  asked. 

On  the  stand  all  day  July  28,  George  “I  don’t  know,”  Shaw  replied.  “I’m 
Shaw,  director  of  the  Cities  Service  an  old  line  Republican.  Maybe  he 
Company  and  personal  agent  for  the  was  trying  to  impress  me.” 
late  Henry  L.  Doherty  in  that  Indus-  In  the  same  letter,  McPherson  wrote 
trial  giant’s  battle  with  the  Kansas  that  he  had  taken  Jay  Franklin  “up 
City  Star  over  gas  rates,  told  of  put-  to  see  Judge  McElroy”  and  had  sug- 
ting  subsidies  of  $360,000  into  the  gested  the  columnist  write  the  “con- 
paper,  renamed  the  Journal,  in  1940,  structive  side  of  the  development  of 
and  $240,000  in  1941,  the  year  it  was  Kansas  City  under  the  Pendergast 
sold  to  interests  represented  by  Harry  organization.” 

Newman.  “Why  did  he  write  that?”  Granoif 

Paid  Wall  for  PriviUg*  asked. 

As  traced  by  Shaw,  whom  Journal  “I  don’t  know,”  Shaw  replied.  “I 
executives  once  referred  to  as  “chief,”  have  no  interest  in  Jay  Franklin.” 

Mr.  Doherty  paid  well  for  the  privilege  On  the  stand  today,  Newman  was 
of  an  “avenue”  through  which  to  “pre-  asked  by  Henry  A.  Bundschu,  referee, 
sent  to  the  public  his  side”  of  the  rate  about  rumors  that  Joseph  E.  Davies, 
controversy  and  his  astronomical  libel  former  ambassador  to  Russia,  or  Da- 
suit  against  the  Star.  vies’s  son-in-law.  Senator  Millard  Ty- 

An  original  $500,000  in  bonds,  pur-  dings  of  Maryland,  were  his  backers, 
chased  in  1931,  was  increased  by  notes  Denies  Tydin9c  Had  Interest 
to^g  ^,000,  and  indebtedness  fje-wman  said  that  was  not  true, 

whiA  finally ^ultedm  Doherty^-  ^hat  he  had  offered  some  stock  to 
mg  the  proj^i^  over  completely  from  ^ydings  “when  it  looked  like  the  pro- 
I^urence  Dickey  and  M^ion  Shaip.  ^t  go,”  but  the  shares  never 

The  paper  contmued  to  lose  money,  ,  j  ^  transferred  Tvdines’s  inter- 
and  in  1938,  OrvUle  S.  MePhexson,  ^  "rsaS 


Spy  Case  Verdict 
May  Break  Secreql 
On  Army  Trial 


Roosevelt  Tells  Press  He 
Is  Reading  Testimony  .  . 
Decision  in  "2  or  3  Days" 


SHE'S  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW 

Martha  Jane  Smith,  Chicaqo  Times  re¬ 
porter,  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  is  fingerprinted  as  part  of  induction 
into  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 
Sargt.  Rudy  Hanheide  is  shown  with  Miss 
Smith,  a  Northwestern  University  gradu¬ 
ate  with  the  class  of  1940,  who  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  an  officer's  post  in  WAAC. 


however,  and  the  plan  was  received 
by  the  court  and  tabled.  All  further 
discussion  as  to  what  happened  at  the 
meeting,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  was  banned  by  Referee  Bund¬ 
schu  because  of  his  own  instructions 
that  if  such  a  conference  failed  its 
proceedings  would  not  be  used  in  any 
way  as  prejudicial  to  anyone  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it. 

Brightest  line  o'f  the  July  28  session 
was  supplied  by  Shaw.  When  asked 


Washington,  Aug.  4 — The  secrej 
which  has  cloaked  procedure  throiJ 
the  18-day  trial  of  the  Nazi  saboteJ 
who  came  to  this  country  on  a  miT 
sion  of  destruction,  will  probably  y 
broken  within  “two  or  three  dayi] 
President  Roosevelt  today  told  r 
porters  at  his  press  conference. 

The  special  military  commijs; 
which  the  President  appointed 
conduct  the  trial  yesterday  turn! 
over  to  him  the  sealed  verdict  to  y 
considered  and  the  decision 
nounced. 

Reads  Prepared  Statemeif 

The  President’s  afternoon  press  co: 
ference  today  loomed  to  Washingtol 
reporters  as  a  logical  and  opportaT 
time  for  the  verdict  to  be  announce! 
and  given  to  a  waiting  public,  ail 
thus  breaking  the  silence  which 
attended  court  sessions. 

Apparently  in  anticipation  of  a  ikI 
ord  attendance,  the  Chief  Executh|j 
had  prepared  a  46-word  statemi 
concerning  the  status  of  the  case.  Fd 
lowing  his  usual  greeting,  he  said  b ' 
had  a  short  statement  to  make  n 
garding  the  outcome  of  the  trial  an 
began  to  read: 

“Under  the  order  setting  up  t!J 
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management  expert,  was  brought  in 
as  publisher  at  Shaw’s  suggestion,  with 
a  view  ultimately  to  allow  McPherson 
to  buy  the  paper. 


wanting  to  see  another  friend  make  a 
success  of  a  business  venture.” 

It  is  known  that  Senator  Tydings’s 
office  was  the  scene  of  at  least  one 


Military  Commission  the  President »  managmg  e 
if  McPherson,  who  was  still  with  the  constituted  as  the  reviewing  authoiffi  Akers  i 
Journal  although  Newman  was  pub-  with  respect  to  the  verdict  of  tkl  ^<P»rtment 

Commission.  I  am  now  in  the  pnwsi  G*orge  (' 
of  reviewing  the  evidence  which  sM  ^  Sun 
voluminous.  1  will  have  finite*  ^  Smith, 


Contributions  made  by  the  Cities  •  T-  ‘  ^ 

Service  Gas  Company,  a  subsidiary,  ?ouference  of  various  parties  involved 
_ .. _ j _ ui..  _ 4.  If  in  the  Journal  last  wmter. 


Usher,  and  three  other  employes  had 
not  wired  him  greetings  last  Christ¬ 
mas  “to  the  best  boss  in  the  world,” 
he  smiled  and  said: 

“I  don’t  remember.  Maybe  they  did. 
I  was  certainly  nice  to  them.  They 
ought  to  send  me  a  Christmas  card.” 
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continued  roughly  in  the  amount  of 
the  paper's  operating  deficit,  Shaw 


Newman  also  reported  on  a  meeting 


said.  In  addition,  other  subsidiaries  \N«w  York  recently  held  at  Bimd- 
took  advertising  space  in  the  Journal.  suggestion,  m  which  an  effort 

When,  last  October,  the  property,  to  reach  an  agreement  to 

entirely  in  the  hands  of  General  Prop-  rTOj^nmg  the  paper, 

erties,  Inc.,  a  Cities  Service  subsidiary,  submitted  a  plan,  with  these 

since  the  death  of  Mr.  Doherty,  was  ^  . 

sold  to  Newman  and  his  principals,  1-  That  the  $100,000  would  at  that 
later  identified  as  Morris  Schapiro  and  moment  be  laid  on  the  table,  to  be 
Morton  Rosen  of  Baltimore,  Shaw  said  '^sed  as  working  capital  for  the  new 
it  was  his  intention  to  “recommend”  reorg^ized  c<^pany,  on  the  basis 
the  continuance  of  the  subsidy  for  hereinafter  ^  stated. 


within  two  or  three  days.” 

Reporters  sought  to  draw  from  tfe 
President  additional  detail,  but  he  re¬ 
plied  that  the  verdict  would  be  m3!i| 
public  either  by  himself  or  Step^ 
Early,  Presidential  secretary. 

Calls  Press  Commeat  Gee4 
Press  comment  on  the  trial,  ^ 
added,  has  been  awfully  good.  With 
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“five  or  six  months.”  The  subsidy  was 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  a  month,  he  said. 
Paper  Bill  Not  Paid 
Why  this  subsidy  was  discontinued 


2.  That  title  to  the  property  being 
confirmed  in  Mr.  Schapiro,  he  would 
either  lease  the  property  to  the  new 
publication  for  five  years  at  a 
nominal  rental,  or  would  sell  it  to  a 


and  why  a  $240,000  unpa^  new^rint  newly  formed  corporation  publishing 
bill  of  the  International  Paper  Com-  ^  oaper  and  take  a  new  mortgage  for 
pany  never  was  cleared  as  stipulated  $250,000  at  5  per  cent, 
in  the  contract  have  been  the  points  of  3  T^at  he  (Schapiro)  would  en- 
contention  m  the  bankruptcy  hearmg.  deavor  to  raise  an  additional  $300,000 
Shaw  said  two  $25,000  subsidy  pay--  jjg  the  company  as  working 

ments  were  made,  plus  an  additional  capital, 

$15,000,  but  were  stopped  when  New--  ^  Cities  Service  company  would 
man  withdrew  from  the  City  National  p^y  ^le  new  corporation  $100,000 
^k  here  a  sum  of  $1M,000  which  had  $58  000  ^g^s,  both 

I^n  posted  to  pay  for  expenses  of  gf  ^^^e  contract  items, 

toe  paper.  This  witodrawal  was  a  5  ^hat  International  Paper  corn- 
breach  of  coitiract,  he  a^rted,  and  pany  would  cancel  its  account, 
relieved  the  Cities  Service  mterests  ,  ...  ... 

of  responsibUity.  **onag.r  Saught 

Newman’s  answer  is  that  the  $100,000  That  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
always  has  been  available  and  can  be  Kansas  City  in  whom  toe  community 
layed  “on  toe  table”  now,  if  Cities  confidence  would  be  engaged  as 
Service  fulfills  its  promises  on  the  general  manager  of  toe  new  publica- 
subsidies  and  paper  bill.  tion.  such  person  to  be  approved  by 

The  question  of  editorial  influence  those  present  and  by  toe  court, 
by  Doherty  on  toe  Journal  has  arisen  7.  That  this  proposal  when  com- 
frequently  in  toe  questioning.  pleted  be  submitted  to  toe  court  for 

A.  J.  Granoff,  attorney  for  the  trus-  approval,  and  if  approved  would  pro- 
tee,  read  a  letter  from  McPherson  to  vide  toe  new  corporation  with  $500,000 
Shaw  in  which  he  reported  on  news  working  capital. 

policy,  informing  him  that  the  paper  The  other  parties  failed  to  agree. 


Jay  Franklin  Comments 

Queried  by  Editor  &  Publisher  for 

comment  on  the  fact  that  his  name  _ , _ _ ,,  ^ _ 

had  been  brought  out  in  testimony,  out  referring  to  the  veil  of  secrecy  s« 

Jay  Franklin  wired  toe  following:  toe  very  meager  reports  that  haw 

“Remember  discussing  Pendergast  been  made  public  through  the  OC  -  _ 

with  McPherson  from  news  angle  but  of  War  Information  upon  the  direi-  * 
do  not  recollect  being  urged  to  write  tion  of  General  McCoy,  presideat  i  named  nei 
favorably.  the  Military  Commission,  Presidt-  j  formerly  as 

“I  believe  that  confusion  may  have  Rcwsevelt  outlined  that  regardlea  '■  i  recently  a< 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  passing  criticism  ^  from  many  quarteis,  named  city 
through  Kansas  City  prior  to  that  fhe  trial  gave  broad  emphasis 
broadcast  I  asked  McPherson  to  put  country  was  intent  in  pro>.j 

me  in  touch  with  Pendergast  as  I  Mciety  would  pr^i-- 1 

wished  to  report  on  machine  politics  ihcongh  legal  means,  ^e  conduct j  ^ 

in  Kansas  City,  I  also  followed  a  trial,  he  reiterated,  the  momir 

similar  course  with  respect  to  toe  sessions  were  j  cago  the  ‘ 

Kelly-Nash  machine  in  Chicago,  toe  -American  proceM  of  j  •  .1 

Crump  machine  in  Memphis  and  toe  Th®  tiial  of  the  eight  saboteurs  -  I 
various  public  utility  and  copper  concluded  Monday  at  UtOJ  1  tor,  obtain 
company  machines  in  Montana,  etc.  President.  A  I 

,.T  J.  •  t  t  u  J  4  time,  the  Commission  announced  j  “c  t 

In  reading  script  of  my  broadcast  sentencing  would  r^J  ^ed 

froin  St.  Ixn^,  over  NBC  Blue  Net-  announced  by  that  body. 
work  Sept.  30,  1938,  I  find  that  my  ^he  word  “sentencing”  indicated  Jj^gtoi 

the  Commission  has  found  the  N '  "  ^  » orfc 

imuty. 

Upon  toe  conclusion  of  the  mncv, 

trial.  General  McCoy  and  j 

the  commission  appeiu'ed  at  the  ^ 

Appointment  of  Stewart  French,  for-  House,  carry  ii^  toe  seal^  pan* 

mer  Washington  newspaperman  and  Jhe  record  of  toe  proceeding.  "‘rJBfonnerlv  h 
Department  of  Justice  lawyer,  as  at-  reporters  toe  general  rei^^j  ^ 
torney  for  the  OPA  in  the  Virgin  M  assists. 

Islands  was  announce_d  in  a  cablegram  ThbU^^^HJo  f 


reference  to  Pendergast  was  purely 
objective.” 


FRENCH  GETS  OPA  POST 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  Aug  3 — 


received  from  Leon  Henderson,  OPA 
Administrator.  French  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  and  press  relations 
officer  to  Governor  Charles  Harwood 
since  last  December.  He  was  foreign 
correspondent  in  Italy  for  toe  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  worked  on  various 
eastern  newspapers. 


he  added,  “or  toe  conclusions  rea, 


idxd 


"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Mid-South  Dailies,  publishen’ 
resentatives,  has  been  appoi 
toe  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.) 
Journal. 
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Akers  Named  M.E. 
b  New  Setup  On 
Chicago  Sun 


Mulroy  to  Assist  Him 
Taylor  News  Editor  .  . 
Made  City  Editor 


Felt 


Chicago,  Aug.  3 — George  Ashley 
DeWitt  has  resigned  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  to  return  to  his 
inner  post  as  managing  editor  of  the 
fiAington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Milbum  P. 
Akers,  former  Sun  political  editor  and 
more  recently  administrative  assistant 


Aside  from  the  major  changes  in 
news  and  editorial  executives,  the 
Sun  continues  to  operate  with  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  department  heads  who 
launched  the  Field  paper  under  the 
direction  of  Silliman  Evans,  publisher. 
The  only  other  major  executive  change 
was  the  appointment  of  Donald  J. 
Walsh,  former  Daily  News  circulation 
manager,  to  succeed  Jack  Stenbuck 
as  circulation  director. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  W.  Taylor,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  for  25  years,  who  joined 
the  Sun  as  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Evans  and  continues  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Sun’s  man¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Taylor,  together  with 


Milburn  P.  Akers  James  W.  Mulroy 


to  the  editor,  it  was  announced  here 
today  by  Turner  Catledge,  acting  edi- 
tor  of  the  Sun. 

James  W.  Mulroy,  Sun  promotion 
manager  and  one-time  Pulitzer  prize 
winning  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Stwt,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  will  work  with 
Mr.  ^ers  in  directing  the  Sun’s  news 
department  on  the  day  side. 

George  (“Ash”)  DeWitt,  who  came 
P  to  the  Sun  as  managing  editor  under 
Rex  Smith,  had  been  associated  with 
4e  Times-Herald  for  seven  years, 
kaving  formerly  been  editor  of  the 
Vuhittgton  Times  before  it  was 
merged  with  the  Herald  as  an  all-day 
paper.  Mr.  DeWitt  had  20  years  of 
fxperience  with  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Eleanor  M.  Patterson’s  former 
*  ferst-owned  Times-Herald.  DeWitt 
•;  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  before 
joining  the  Washington  Times. 

William  E.  Taylor,  acting  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  several  months,  has  been 
oamed  news  editor  and  Jack  Felt, 
formerly  assistant  city  editor  and  more 
recently  acting  city  editor,  has  been 
“Med  city  editor,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  the  resignation  of  John  W.  Dien- 
;  hart 

New  Set  of  Executives 

'Oius,  eight  months  after  entering 
the  morning  newspaper  field  in  Chi- 
®8o,  the  Sun  has  a  completely  new 
set  of  news  and  editorial  executives. 
®Arly  this  year,  Rex  Smith,  Sun  edi¬ 
tor,  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  He  was 
™F**®*^ed  by  Turner  Catledge,  Sun 
[  s  ^f  correspondent  and  formerly 
(HgW^gton  correspondent  for  the 
"fw  York  Times.  Mr.  Catledge  con- 


Jack  Fait 


Acting  Editor  Catledge.  directs  the 
news  and  editorial  policy  of  the  Sun 
as  defined  by  Publisher  Evans  and  Mr. 
Field,  founder  of  the  paper. 

The  Sun  continues  to  publish  with¬ 
out  access  to  the  City  News  Bureau 
and  has  no  wire  photo  service  except 
its  own,  having  lost  its  bid  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
annual  AP  meeting  last  April.  Under 
City  Editor  Felt,  former  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  New  York  bureau  manager,  the 
Sun  is  placing  more  emphasis  on  local 
news  coverage  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  strengthen  the  Sunday 
paper,  which  has  already  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  and  has  advanced 
in  price  from  five  to  10  cents. 

Catledqu  Inspired  Lidice  Stunt 

Mr.  Catledge,  who  left  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times 
as  chief  news  correspondent  to  be¬ 
come  chief  correspondent  of  the  Sun 
with  a  roving  assignment,  aspires  to 
make  the  new  morning  paper  a  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper.  He  recently  in- 
.spired  the  naming  of  a  new  commun¬ 
ity  near  Joliet.  111.,  as  “Lidice,”  in 
memory  of  the  martyred  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  town  whose  inhabitants 
were  slain  by  the  Nazis. 

From  a  circulation  standpoint,  the 
Sun  has  not  quite  lived  up  to  its  pre¬ 
publication  estimate  of  300,000  daily. 
The  ABC  in  its  initial  audit  of  the  Sun 
showed  that  for  the  four-month  per¬ 
iod  of  Dec.  4  to  March  31,  the  Sun’s 
net  paid  circulation  totaled  303,288 
daily  and  .">11,505  Sunday.  However 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  excluding 
the  first  month’s  heavy  sale,  the  Sun’s 
net  average  was  280,589  daily  and 
506,346  Sunday. 

The  Sun  itself  announced  a  supple 


Press,  the  old  Illinois  State  Register 
in  Springfield  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  As  an  AP  political  writer, 
he  covered  the  Illinois  state  legislature 
for  six  years  and  spent  four  years  in 
Washington  on  political  assignments. 
Before  joining  the  Sun  as  political 
editor,  Akers  was  an  assistant  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Mr.  Mulroy  is  also  Chicago-born  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1925  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  his  work  on  the  Leo- 
pold-Loeb  case.  He  joined  the  Sun  at 
its  inception  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Frank  Taylor.  Mulroy  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Sun’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment  last  April,  succeeding  Carl 
Sundberg,  resigned. 

William  Taylor,  34  years  old,  has 
had  17  years  of  newspaper  experience. 
He  was  born  in  Warren,  O.  He  for¬ 
merly  headed  the  copy  desks  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Mr.  Felt  is  also  a  midwesterner, 
born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  38  years 
ago.  From  1929  to  1934,  he  worked 
for  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
as  news,  makeup  and  picture  editor. 
He  was  head  of  the  New  York  bureau 
of  the  Tribune  before  joining  the  Sun. 

Harking  back  to  its  original  slogan, 
“An  Honest  Newspaper,”  the  Sun 
this  week  embarked  on  a  billboard, 
car  card  and  elevated  platform  poster 
campaign  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area,  featuring  the  words  “The 
Truth,”  printed  in  white  on  a  blue 
background. 

Three  former  Tribune  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Herman  Kogan,  David  Anderson 
and  W.  L.  Thompson,  have  joined  the 
Sun’s  news  staff  recently. 

■ 

Pulp  Transport  Plan 
Seeks  Mileage  Saving 

Washington,  Aug.  3 — The  WPB 
Pulp  and  Paper  Branch  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  the  result  of  a  survey 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  industry, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about 
a  transportation  saving  during  August 
of  an  estimated  100,000  car-miles 
through  elimination  of  cross-hauling 
of  wood  pulp. 

The  branch  estimated  that  the  di¬ 
version  will  result  in  a  saving  of 
100,000  car-miles  this  month  in  book 
and  bond  grade  shipments  alone. 

In  its  efforts  to  eliminate  cross- 
hauling  and  thus  conserve  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  the  branch  acted  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee  of  WPB.  The 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  in  addition 
to  seeking  ways  to  interchange  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  pulp,  is  contributing 
to  the  program,  the  branch  said,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  all  freight  cars  used 
carry  maximum  loads. 

SHORTENS  COURSE 

A  two-year  vocational  journalism 
course  for  students  unable  to  continue 
in  college  for  a  longer  period  will  be 
offered  beginning  in  September  by 
the  department  of  journalism  at  the 


Ads  Used  in  N.  J. 
Aid  Treasury's 
Payroll  Campaign 

War  Savings  Staff  Reaches 
Employers  Through  Copy 
In  95%  of  State's  Papers 

Proof  that  newspapers  will  cooper¬ 
ate  with  government  agencies  in  pub¬ 
licizing  war  needs,  if  advertisements 
are  intelligently  planned,  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  a  release  Aug.  4  by  John 
E.  Manning.  New  Jersey  State  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  United  States  War 
Savings  Staff. 

Mr.  Manning  said  267  weeklies  and 
33  dailies  in  New  Jersey,  95%  of  the 
State’s  publications,  had  accepted  an 
unpaid  advertising  program  devised 
for  the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
Lewis  Advertising  Agency  of  Newark. 

Agency  Prepared  Campaign 
Under  this  plan,  Mr.  Manning  said, 
the  papers  agreed  to  donate  an  eighth 
of  a  page  a  week  for  eight  weeks.  The 
campaign  is  directed  at  employers 
who  have  not  as  yet  set  up  the  Pay¬ 
roll  Savings  Plan  for  the  purchase  of 
War  Bonds. 

It  will  enable  the  Treasury  to  elab¬ 
orate  upon  each  of  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Manning  de¬ 
clared,  and  will  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  plan,  its  simplicity  of  installa¬ 
tion,  small  cost  of  maintenance  and 
ready  response  of  employes  to  its  use. 

The  staff  had  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  reaching  5,000  smaller 
concerns,  few  of  which  are  associated 
with  trade  associations  or  directories 
or  chambers  of  commerce,  the  usual 
media  for  contact.  Mr.  Manning  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Newark 
agency,  and  David  R.  Hochberg,  New¬ 
ark  lawyer,  who  is  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  staff,  on  possible  meth¬ 
ods  of  reaching  these  firms.  It  was 
decided,  Mr.  Manning  said,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  offered  the  only 
practical  method  of  controlled  ap¬ 
proach. 

It  was  the  view  of  Lewis  and  Hoch¬ 
berg,  Mr.  Manning  said,  that  news¬ 
papers  were  most  anxious  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  government  in  the  war 
effort  but  that  government  agencies 
were  not  presenting  their  material  in 
practical  form  and  showed  little  re¬ 
gard  generally  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

$150,000  in  Space  Donated 

Conforming  to  this  advice,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Manning,  the  Lewis 
Advertising  Agency  designed  the 
eight-week  campaign,  no  mats  to  run 
larger  than  2  x  10"  and  insertions  to 
be  made  at  any  time  once  a  week 
after  receipt  by  the  papers.  Such  a 
schedule,  it  was  felt,  would  serve  to 
conserve  newsprint,  eliminate  inter¬ 
ference  with  regular  operation,  pro¬ 
vide  convenient  filler  and  admit  hun¬ 
dreds  of  weeklies  to  the  program. 
Acceptances  of  the  proposed  pro- 


^ues  to  hold  the  title  of  acting  editor  n^entorraudU  rep^n  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Coltoge,  Still- 


^  Rex  Smith’s  name  remains  in  months  of  277,083  daily  and  450,835 
J  i  I  masthead.  Sunday.  At  the  same  time  the  Sun 

Amon^  ago  John  Die^art  resigned  a  voluntary  refund  of  7.64%  to 


w  dty  editor.  He  joined  the  Marshall 
peld  paper  at  its  inception,  having 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
lold  (Thicogo  Herald  &  Examiner  and 
[^  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
[Chicago  Herald-American. 


all  daily  advertisers  for  the  first  half 
of  1942  and  lowered  its  advertising 
rates  effective  July  1. 

Akers,  Mulroy  Arc  Chicagoans 

_ _  The  Sun  has  attained  the  goal  it 

,  Another  recent  resignation  at  the  set  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  had 
Sun  was  thaHf  h3  DeSby,  fea!  hoped  to  carry  10%  of  the  total  linage 
editor.  His  work  was  taken  over  in  Chicago  newspapers  and  in  recent 
i“y  Mr.  Akers  when  Frank  Smothers,  months  its  volume  has  approximated 
^rmer  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  13.5%. 

|'^trtsp„rui,  lit,  was  appointed  assistant  Mr.  Akers,  born  in  Chicago,  has 
1  tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  been  an  active  newspaperman  for  17 

years,  working  for  the  Associated 


water.  The  course,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  both  background  work  and  tech¬ 
nical  training,  also  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  curriculum,  it  has  been 
announced. 

KNOX  ON  SraVICE  FLAG 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader  recently  unfurled  a  service 
flag  containing  15  stars.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  roll  of  honor  of  employes  now 
in  the  armed  forces  is  headed  by 
Frank  Knox,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  now  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Commander  Eldmund  F. 
Jewell,  editor  and  publisher. 


ately  by  wire  and  letter  from  papers 
in  all  points  of  Jersey — many  papers 
offering  advice  and  assistance.  Esti¬ 
mated  total  c-ontributions  amount  to 
$150,000  in  advertising  space. 

Mats,  composition  and  electrotypes 
were  contributed  by  local  firms. 

DAILIES'  WORK  PRAISED 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  have  been  praised 
and  thanked  by  U.  S.  Army  officials. 
State  officials  and  veterans  groups  for 
sponsoring  “sendoff”  ceremonies,  in¬ 
cluding  parades,  for  men  inducted 
into  the  Armv. 
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Dcnds'  Analysis 
Of  Press  Releases 
Due  After  Aug.  15 

Four  Papers  in  Each  State 
Returned  Week's  Output 
For  Study  by  OWI  Director 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — Carrying  out 
one  of  the  directives  of  the  President’s 
executive  order  creating  the  Office  of 
War  Information — ^to  eliminate  over¬ 
lapping  agencies  and  establish  basic 
policies  to  control  government  press 
relations — Elmer  Davis’  staff  is  put¬ 
ting  the  finishing  touches  on  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  government’s  publicity  and 
press  release  output. 

At  his  first  press  conference  early 
in  July,  the  OWI  chief  told  corre- 
.'pondents  that  the  federal  agencies 
would  continue  to  issue  as  promptly 
as  possible  all  news  and  background 
information  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
.standing  of  this  nation’s  war  effort. 
The  what,  why,  when,  and  how  would 
l)e  told,  he  promised.  Only  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  give  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy  will  be  withheld, 
he  said. 

Week's  Releases  Aealysed 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  issued 
regulations  instructing  department  in¬ 
formation  heads  to  immediately  launch 
a  ‘  review  of  its  information  program 
and,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
effective  war  work,  discontinue  all 
non-essential  phases  thereof.” 

‘‘An  enumeration  of  the  classes  and 
types  of  information  thus  discontinued 
.shall  be  reported  by  each  department 
and  agency  to  the  Director  of  War 
Information  not  later  than  Aug.  15. 
1942,”  Davis  directed. 

The  war  information  czar  has  gone 
even  farther  than  this  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  With  the  cooperation  of  four 
.selected  newspapers  in  each  state,  and 
a  committee  of  five  government  public 
relations  experts,  an  analytical  study 
is  being  made  of  government  informa¬ 
tion  service  at  the  ‘‘receiving  end.” 
Four  papers  in  each  of  the  48  states 
were  requested  to  accumulate  a  week’s 
supply  of  releases  received  in  their 
offices  and  return  the  receipts  to  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Davis's  action  is  not  entirely  his 
own  idea  alone.  Before  his  office  was 
created,  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig¬ 
ures,  under  Archibald  MacLeish,  had 
-set  up  a  special  committee  of  govern¬ 
ment  public  relations  heads  to  study 
the  content  of  press  memoranda  re¬ 
leased  by  the  departments,  and  to 
work  up  a  report  to  determine  whether 
complaints  received  from  editors  that 
the  copy  was  of  little  value  were 
justified. 

Report  Dee  After  Aeg.  15 

During  the  era  of  confusion  which 
preceded  the  appointment  of  Davis, 
Lowell  Mellett,  then  head  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Government  Reports,  also 
undertook  a  study  of  his  own.  Mel¬ 
lett  asked  state  directors  of  the  OGR 
personally  to  contact  editors  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  their  jurisdiction, 
and  to  request  them  to  collect  all  gov¬ 
ernment  publicity  material  received 
during  the  given  period. 

The  OWI  survey  is  expected  to  be 
made  public  some  time  after  Aug.  15. 
It  should  determine  which  depart¬ 
ments  are  putting  out  the  best,  most, 
and  worst  types  of  information,  as 
well  as  the  types  of  federal  publicity 
which  should  be  eliminated  in  the 
interest  of  providing  a  better  service 
to  the  nwspapers  and  the  public  in 
wartime.  The  completion  of  the  study 
is  being  hindered,  it  is  understood,  by 
a  lack  of  necessary  manpower  needed 
to  check  the  bundles  returned  to  OWI. 


However,  the  public  relations 
branches  in  the  departments  and 
agencies  are  naturally  interested  in 
retaining  their  claimed  importance  in 
the  war  emergency,  and  any  number 
of  volunteers  have  requested  Davis  to 
permit  them  to  assist  in  the  final  com¬ 
pilation.  The  newness  of  the  OWI  has 
made  it  necessary  that  most  of  the 
study  be  rounded  out  after  regular 
working  hours. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by 
Davis  to  write  the  report  consists  of 
Philip  Hamblet,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Special  Operations,  OWI;  George 
MacMillan  and  William  Weber,  both 
of  the  OWI  staff;  R.  Walton  Onslow, 
acting  director  of  information  of  the 
Interior  Department;  and  Whitney 
Tharin,  chief  of  the  press  section.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information,  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment. 

■ 

L.  A.  Times  Staff 
Wins  2  Banners  In 
War  Bond  Drive 

Daily's  Payroll  Deduction 
Campaign  Ends  With  98% 
Signed  in  5  Days 

The  Minute  Man  flag  and  the  Bulls- 
eye  Banner  were  both  won  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  employes  in  less  than 
a  week,  when  a  War  Bond  sign-up 
campaign  was  announced  successfully 
completed  last  week.  Scheduled  to 
run  for  a  full  week  starting  Monday, 
July  27,  it  was  announced  on  July 
31  that  98%  of  employes  had  signed 
for  payroll  deductions,  and  their  pur¬ 
chase  deductions  amounted  to  10.84^ 
of  the  payroll. 

A  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department  told  the  newspaper  that 
it  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
newspaper  on  the  coast  to  win  the 
Bullseye  flag,  awarded  to  firms  whose 
employes  authorize  deductions  of  10^ 
of  total  payroll  or  more.  The  Minute 
Man  flag  is  awarded  when  90%  or 
more  of  the  employes  sign  up  for  bond 
deductions. 

Wall-PloiiRad  Campaign 

The  Times  campaign  was  well- 
planned,  employes  reporting  to  work 
Monday  finding  the  entire  plant  plas¬ 
tered  with  War  bond  posters.  )^en 
they  arrived  home  that  night  they 
found  a  letter  from  Norman  Chandler, 
president  of  the  company,  addressed 
to  the  whole  family  urging  bond  pur¬ 
chase  participation.  Tuesday  a  com¬ 
pany-wide  r^ly  was  held  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  auditorium,  and  Wednesday 
“progress  thermometers”  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  each  department. 

Separate  records  were  kept  for  the 
mechanical  departments,  business  of¬ 
fice,  job  office,  editorial  department, 
circulation  department,  display,  and 
classified  departments,  and  drawings 
were  held  for  Bonus  Bonds,  one  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  individuals  who  signed 
up  for  at  least  10%  deduction,  and 
another  for  the  department  averaging 
the  highest  average  deduction  per 
person,  provided  the  average  was  more 
than  10%.  The  latter  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  department,  which  averaged 
13.8%. 

The  classified  department  won  a 
miniature  Minute  Man  flag  by  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  department  to  achieve  a 
100%  sign-up  of  its  members. 

■ 

INCREASES  STOCK 

The  Perry  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal 
Company  has  b»een  authorized  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  increase  from  $1,000  to  $25.- 
000. 


PRINTING  GROUPS  LIST 

Washincton,  Aug.  3 — ^The  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  has  is¬ 
sued  a  320-page  volume  titled  “Trade 
and  Professional  Associations  of  the 
United  States.”  The  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  allied  industries  group  ha.s 
92  trade  associations.  “This,”  says  the 
report,  “is  the  second  largest  of  the 
twenty  groups  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  number  of  establishments; 
it  ranks  sixth  in  number  of  employes 
and  ninth  in  value  of  products.  'Iliis 
group  includes  almost  24,900  establish¬ 
ments,  with  over  465,000  employes  and 
products  valued  at  2.6  billion  dollar.s 
(1939  census).” 

n 

Mail  Order  Paper 
For  Interned  Japs 

Arcadia,  Cal.,  Aug.  3 — Since  in¬ 
terned  Japanese  at  Santa  Anita  are 
unable  to  shop  in  Arcadia,  Editor  Hal 
Roach  of  the  weekly  Arcadia  Tribune 
is  furnishing  a  special  four-page  mail 
order  edition  for  their  convenience. 

Instead  of  the  customary  ads,  the 
merchants  fix  up  special  mail  order 
bargains,  with  coupons  to  be  clipped 
and  sent  to  the  merchant.  The  cou¬ 
pon  carries  space  for  sizes  and  colors, 
as  well  as  other  data  on  articles  to  be 
purchased.  The  paper  is  distributed 
free  to  the  thousands  of  Japanese  in 
the  camp  each  week. 

Arcadia  merchants  say  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  a  definite  success.  Candy 
is  a  best  seller,  and  many  American- 
born  Japanese  ordered  parasols. 
Shoes,  sports  clothing  and  drugs  were 
high  on  the  list.  The  merchants  did  a 
landslide  business  the  week  that  Los 
Angeles  high  schools  conducted  spe¬ 
cial  graduation  exercises  at  the  center. 

Roach  fills  the  paper  with  general 
features,  Hollywo^  screen  material 
and  other  news  matter  that  is  not 
“controversial .” 

■ 

R.  A.  Cooke  in  Army; 
ANPA  Names  E.  J.  Vohs 

R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Department  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  has  bwn 
commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Army, 
reporting  for  duty  on  Aug.  11,  and  E. 
J.  Vohs,  veteran  traffic  expert,  has 
been  named  acting  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  duration. 

Mr.  Vohs,  who  began  his  transpor¬ 
tation  experience  in  1916  as  a  freight 
rate  clerk  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  spent  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ades  in  th.°  employ  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation.  He  was  Eastern 
Traffic  Manager  in  charge  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  Great  Lakes  com¬ 
pany  until  Abg.  1  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  entire  fleet  for 
the  duration. 

■ 

U.  S.  BERMUDA  SERVICE 

Admiral  Luke  McNamee,  president 
of  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Co., 
announced  Aug.  5  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  establishing 
direct  radio-telegraph  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Bermuda.  It  is 
expected  that  the  service  will  be 
opened  Aug.  10.  This  will  be  not  only 
the  first  radiotelegraph  service  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  ^rmuda  but  the 
first  direct  telegraph  service  of  any 
kind  between  this  country  and  Ber¬ 
muda  since  all  messages  now  go  by 
land  telegraph  to  Canada  and  then 
to  Bermuda  by  cable.  The  announce¬ 
ment  states  that  all  classes  of  commer¬ 
cial  telegraph  messages  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  service.  In  Ber¬ 
muda  the  new  radio  link  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd.,  the 
British  communication  system. 


Effects  of  War 
On  N.  C.  Press 
Are  Surveyed 

State  Group  Finds  Linage 
Down,  Costs  Up.  Shortage 
Of  Experienced  Labor 

The  war  is  having  serious  economic 
effects  upon  newspapers  of  Nortl 
Carolina,  both  large  and  small,  with 
many  local  advertising  accounts  cut 
off,  national  advertising  reduced  on 
an  average  of  33  to  40%,  increased 
production  costs  averaging  nearly 
and  the  skilled,  experienced  labor 
problem  becoming  more  acute. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  circulations,  with 
the  average  gain  being  around  10% 
and,  on  the  whole,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  has  been  up  a  little. 

Natlanal  Linage  Off 
Those  are  results  of  a  survey  on 
“Effect  of  War  on  North  Carolina  . 
Newspapers”  conducted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association. 

“The  most  serious  problem  is  the 
extensive  loss  of  national  advertising,” 
the  survey  discloses.  “A  good  per¬ 
centage  of  newspapers,  particularly  in  ^ 
the  non-daily  field,  have  overcome  / 
the  loss  of  former  regular  local  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  largely  through  the 
promotion  of  cooperative  patriotic  and 
defense  pages. 

“Weekly  newspapers  have  lost  more 
national  linage  than  dailies,  but  ap-  ^ 
parently  their  volume  of  local  adver-  ^ 
tising  has  held  up  a  little  better  than 
the  dailies  and,  on  average,  their  com¬ 
mercial  printing  has  been  relatively 
good. 

“Increased  cost  of  supplies,  labor  ^ 
and  taxes  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  j 
increased  cost  of  production.  Many  I 
papers  have  increased  advertising  and  I 
subscription  rates  to  help  solve  the 
problem.” 

Of  16  dailies,  including  three  com¬ 
bination  papers,  reporting  on  the  war) 
effects  on  local,  national  and  clasa- 
fied  advertising,  the  results  were: 

Local;  9  of  13  lost  average  of 
ranging  from  2%  to  16%;  4  of  13  gained 
average  of  5%,  ranging  from  1%  •• 
15%.  National;  All  13  lost  average 
of  33%,  ranging  from  11%  to  755 
Classified;  11  of  13  lost  average  of  185 
ranging  from  1%  to  36%. 

Circnlatiant  Up 

Of  the  same  number  of  papers  re¬ 
plying  on  circulation,  reports  show 
that  11  of  13  gained  an  average  of  1*5 
ranging  from  1  to  22%;  one  ci  D 
about  the  same,  while  only  one  of  B 
lost  an  average  of  1%.  These  fig®* 
are  for  the  first  five  months  of  ® 
year  as  compared  with  the  same 
iod  of  1941. 

Nine  of  the  dailies  showed  an 
age  cost  of  7%  since  the  war  stmw 
these  figures  ranging  from  2%  to2f5 
Two  of  13  papers  showed  an  aven^ 
decreased  cost  of  10%,  while  two** 
mained  the  same. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  emp*^ 
have  been  lost  to  the  armed  ser^ 
while  31  have  gone  into  war 
the  papers  reported,  stating  they  hK 
replaced  108  of  these. 

All  papers  regiorted  no  difficulty  Jr 
in  getting  newsprint  or  ink, 
says.  “Six  papers  reported  difficw>! 
in  getting  photo  and  engraving  ^ 
plies  and  several  indicated 
“transportation  difficulties 
be  the  biggest  supply  problem  coWmB 
up  this  fall  and  winter.”  J 

Six  of  13  papers  said  they  have^ 
creased  advertising  rates,  while 
of  13  reported  increasing  svibscrg®*® 
rates.  I 
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rrtoonists  look  at  saboteurs,  second  front  and  air  power  question 


A  RACE  BETWEEN  THE  DOCTOR 
AND  THE  UNDERTAKER 


WHO'S  NAIVE? 


*  IM  JUSTfSCAFIN« 
FROM  6KMANV- 

kinoly  direct  me 
TOTIIE  SAMCTUARV 

ofav^RPUNT.^ 


kij?  Mantling  in  Fliot  ni.v  .Uisona  Republic  and  Oazetti 


-John  Chase  in  Orleans  Item. 


•H.  I.  Carlisle  in  Dcs  Moines  Register. 


'^^'attersons  Dub 
iep.  Holland's 
Jharges  "a  Lie" 

N.  Y.  and  Washington 
Publishers  Accused  oi 
Following  Nazi  Party  Line 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  3 — Under 
heading  “We  Want  No  ‘Quislings’ 
America,”  Representative  Elmer  J. 
Hand,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
i  week  leveled  a  double-barreled 
»ck  on  “America’s  No.  1  and  No.  2 
onents  of  the  Nazi  propaganda 
s— Cissy  and  Joe  Patterson.” 
hese  publishers  the  congressman 
lared  in  the  15-minute  attack,  “are 
ig  their  columns  to  repeat  the 
paganda  broadcasts  direct  from 
Nazi  short-wave  radios  of  Berlin 

Vichy,  France.” 

Ht  Is  Called  "a  Liar" 
aptain  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  pub- 
er  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
wered  editorially  the  following 
,  calling  Rep.  Holland  “a  liar,” 

■ !  le  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  pub- 
er  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

•  iies-Herald,  printed  her  brother’s 
»rial  with  Ae  addition: 

To  the  above  statement  I  heartily 
scribe.  You  are  a  liar,  Congress- 
<a  Holland.  And  you  know  it.” 

Our  American  press,”  Holland 
"i  “has  been  doing  a  noble  job  in 
"Iding  up  the  morale,  not  only  in 
'•  Terica  but  abroad,  of  our  civilian 
P")ulation  and  our  gallant  fighters 
lerever  they  may  be.  But — unfor- 
•otely,  there  are  a  few  publishers 
take  advantage  of  the  right  of 
e  speech  and  are  using  their  privi¬ 
es  to  expound  and  promote  fascism 
America  by  planting  in  the  minds 
_  the  people  the  suspicion  and  lack 
^  confidence  in  their  own  govem- 
mt.” 

rhe  Nazi  broadcasts  ridiculed  ef- 
‘  rts  and  abilities  of  the  Allies  to 
tablish  a  second  front  in  Europe, 
id  the  Nazi  theme  was  taken  up  by 
•*  publishers,  he  declared. 

“T^is  h^  been  the  Nazi  theme  song 
■®ud — ^this  has  been  the  theme  song 
‘  the  Washington  Times -Herald  and 
tie  New  York  Daily  News,  owned  by 


Hitler’s  followers — the  Pattersons,”  he 
continued. 

The  editorial  opinions  expressed  in 
the  Patterson  newspapers,  Holland 
declared,  reach  a  “new  low.” 

During  his  denouncement  he  said: 
“I  now  ask  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  brings  these  big  shots 
into  the  grand  jury  probes  of  their 
fellow  pro-Nazi  sympathizers  who  are 
now  being  tried  in  court.” 

Cites  Washington  Post 

For  contrast.  Representative  Hol¬ 
land  presented  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  which,  he  said,  be¬ 
littled  Hitler’s  might  and  called  his 
bluff  in  his  parade  of  war  strength. 
The  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
he  said,  wants  the  democracies  to  win, 
“as  he  shows  by  his  editorial.” 

“The  Washington  Post  wants  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  bit  in  winning  the  war, 
while  the  publishers  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  are  doing  their  best  to 
bring  about  a  Fascist  victory,  hoping 
that  in  that  victory  they  will  be  re¬ 
warded.” 

American  publishers  as  a  whole,  the 
Pennsylvanian  declared,  may  differ 
with  Uie  economic  aims  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  administration,  but 
“they  would  never  stoop  to  use  their 
columns  for  enemy  propaganda.” 

The  Daily  Worker,  official  com¬ 
munist  paper,  was  made  the  target  of 
another  attack  from  the  House  floor. 
The  newspaper,  according  to  a  letter 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
plotted  to  smear  and  discredit  con¬ 
gressional  foes  of  the  commimists  by 
distorting  news  stories. 

Representative  Martin  Dies,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties,  called  upon  the  House  to  revoke 
the  paper’s  privileges  in  the 
press  gallery  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
closure. 

Pattarion's  Reply 

In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dies  recited  that  Louis 
Budenz,  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
had  instructed  its  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Adam  Lapin,  to  “drop 
everything;  the  biggest  story  of  the 
day  is  the  indictment  of  28  sedi- 
tionists.” 

In  writing  the  story,  Lapin  w'as  in¬ 
structed  to  “bring  in  Dies’  name  with 
these  people.”  This  he  did,  the  con¬ 
gressman  .said,  putting  in  evidence  the 


columns  of  the  Daily  Worker  bearing 
Lapin’s  story,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  “professional  Red-baiters  such  as 
Representative  Dies”  were  not  actu¬ 
ally  indicted. 

“The  Daily  Worker  is  free  to  utilize 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  indictment 
of  the  28  individuals,  but  I  wonder,” 
Dies  wrote,  “if  there  is  any  reasonable 
argument  which  can  be  adduced  to 
justify  the  House  in  extending  the 
privileges  of  its  press  gallery  to  the 
Daily  Worker,  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal,  in  order  that  these  privi¬ 
leges  may  be  turned,  by  the  use  of 
deliberate  falsehood,  to  the  under¬ 
mining  of  public  confidence  in  the 
House.” 

Captain  Patterson’s  editorial  was 
headed  “You’re  a  Liar,  Congressman 
Holland”  and  reprinted  a  dispatch 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  filed  by  the  Associated  Press 
in  Washington,  in  which  Representa¬ 
tive  Holland  was  quoted. 

Text  of  the  Editorial 

The  editorial,  signed  by  Captain 
Patterson,  said; 

“The  above  story  is  facsimilied  from 
yesterday’s  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Congressman  Holland’s  state¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Congress  and  is 
therefore  privileged. 

“The  following  statement  is  not 
privileged,  but  luilike  Holland’s  is 
true:  What  Holland  said  about  me  and 
my  sister  is  a  lie.  We  are  not  ‘Hitler 
followers.’  We  do  not  seek  to  bring 
about  a  Fascist  victory  hoping  to  be 
rewarded  afterwards. 

“One  of  our  grandfathers  was  born 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  as  a  child  to  the  United  States. 
The  families  of  the  other  three  grand¬ 
parents  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  several  generations.  Members 
served  in  the  Revolutionary,  Civil 
and  World  Wars.  There  is  no  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian  or  Japanese  blood  in  us. 
We  are  of  Irish  extraction  (both 
North  and  South),  with  a  trace  of 
Holland  Dutch. 

“This  country  has  treated  us  well — 
superlatively  well.  What  could  we 
gain  by  having  it  fall? 

“We  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
inspired  to  your  lie  by  higher-ups. 
But  we  do  know  that  servile  fawning 
upon  this  or  any  other  Administra¬ 


tion  is  not  a  test  of  love  of  America. 

“We  again  suggest  to  other  news¬ 
papers  that  they,  watch  out  for  en¬ 
croachment  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  Their  turn  will  come  if  they 
don’t. 

“To  repeat:  Congressman  Holland: 
you  are  a  liar.  Make  what  you  like 
of  that. 

“Joseph  M.  Patterson.” 

Holland  told  reporters  in  Washington 
Aug.  5  that  next  Monday  he  will  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  reiterate  his 
charges  against  the  Pattersons.  The 
Congressman  was  emphatic  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  will  make  his  accusations 
from  the  House  floor  where  his  re¬ 
marks  will  be  privileged  through 
Congressional  immunity  from  libel 
suits. 

■ 

Harvey  Kelly  Returns 
To  New  York  Job 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  general  counsel  on 
labor  for  Hearst  newspapers,  who  an¬ 
nounced  last  year  his  retirement  from 
active  service  to  devote  his  time  to 
raising  cattle  on  his  ranch  near  Harri¬ 
son,  Idaho,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York  City  in 
its  arbitration  proceedings  with  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union 
scheduled  to  begin  Aug.  12  before 
Dr.  George  Wilson  Matheson,  dean 
of  the  law  school  of  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  subject  to  call 
six  months  of  the  year  under  his 
arrangement  with  the  Hearst  manage¬ 
ment,  will  work  with  Howard  Carter, 
of  Townley,  Updike  and  Carter,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Publishers  Association,  in 
representing  the  association.  Proceed¬ 
ings  are  brought  about  imder  an 
arbitration  clause  in  the  contract, 
which  expired  June  30,  between  the 
publishers  and  the  union. 

■ 

BARS  WAGE  AWARD 

Boston,  Aug.  4 — Judge  John  C. 
Legatt,  arbitrator,  in  his  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  publishers  and  to  the 
Boston  Globe  Elmployes  Association, 
.said  that  “the  publishers  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  to  increase  wages  at 
this  time.”  The  company  union 
sought  a  $3  wage  increase  for  all 
employes  earning  less  than  $69  per 
week. 
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2  Cigarette  Finns 
Cited  by  FTC  for 
False  Advertising 


Philip  Morris,  R.  I.  Reynolds 
Named  in  Complaints  on 
Alleged  Misrepresentations 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington  this  week  issued  com¬ 
plaints  charging  Philip  Morris  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco,  with 
misrepresentation  and  false  advertis- 
ing. 

Philip  Morris  cigarettes,  Dunhill 
cigarettes  and  Revelation  smoking 
tobacco  are  named  in  the  complaints 
against  the  Philip  Morris  company  as 
the  products  misrepresented,  and 
Camel  cigarettes  and  Prince  Albert 
smoking  tobacco  are  involved  in  the 
complaint  against  the  Reynolds  com¬ 
pany. 

20  Days  for  Answer 

Both  complaints  allege  that  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  through  other  media  the  com¬ 
panies  have  made  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  representations  concerning  the 
merits  of  their  products. 

The  commission  will  allow  20  days 
for  answering  the  complaints. 

The  FTC  also  announced  that  Brown 
and  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  stipu¬ 
lated  to  cease  certain  representations 
in  the  sale  of  “Kool”  mentholated 
cigarettes. 

The  manufacturer  has  agreed  to 
cease  advertising  by  radio  and  other 
means  that  during  the  cold  months 
the  smoking  of  its  cigarettes  will  keep 
the  head  clear  and  give  extra  protec¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  cigarettes  constitute 
a  remedy  for  colds  or  that  by  chang¬ 
ing  to  this  brand  a  person  having  a 
cold  may  expect  healing  or  curative 
results. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


appointment  of  Arthur  Kudner, 

Inc.,  as  agency  for  the  Floor  and 
Cereal  Division  of  Hecker  Products 
Corporation  was  announced  July  30 
by  Albert  Brown,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  The  ac¬ 
count  will  include  H-O  Oats,  Heckers 
Cream  Enriched  Farina,  Presto  Self- 
Rising  Cake  Flour,  Force,  and  the 
three  brands  of  family  flour— Heckers’, 
Ceresota,  and  Aristos. 

Plans  for  an  extensive  advertising 
and  sales  campaign  for  the  Glenmore 
line  of  liquors,  manufactured  by  the 
Glenmore  Distilleries,  were  outlined 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  entire  sales 
staff  of  the  Whitehall  Company,  Ltd., 
in  Boston.  The  advertising  is  being 
handled  by  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Buchanan  &  Co.  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

The  Sao  Paulo  office  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  advertising  for  the  Socie- 
DADE  Imobiliaria  Jagoare,  Ltoa.,  a 
large  industrial  real  estate  project  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  according  to  Samuel 
W.  Meek,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
foreign  operations. 

The  Safe-T-Seal  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D,  C.,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  national  distributors  of  an 
instantaneous  puncture-sealing  com¬ 
pound,  is  establishing  local  distribu¬ 


tors  for  their  product.  The  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  Agency  of  Washington  has 
been  handling  the  entire  program, 
which  includes  trade  paper,  direct 
mail,  point  of  sale,  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising. 

The  American  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  appointed  the  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  Agency  to  handle  an  ex¬ 
panded  advertising  program  for  the’ 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs.  Local  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used. 

For  the  fifth  time  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  a  year  ago.  Standard  Oil’s  Esso 
Reporter  has  contracted  with  the 
United  Press  for  extension  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  Latin  American  newscasts. 
Starting  modestly  12  months  ago,  the 
Latin  American  edition  of  the  Esso 
Reporter  has  expanded  to  include  30 
stations  in  15  South  and  Central 
American  countries.  The  latest  ex¬ 
tension  placed  the  news  show  on  the 
air  over  three  additional  outlets  in 
Brazil  and  will  expand  the  schedule 
in  that  country  from  six  to  seven  days 
weekly.  McCann-Erickson  is  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.. 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  account  of  Derby  Foods. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  including  Peter  Pan 
peanut  butter,  Derby  ready-to-serve 
foods  and  Pond  meat  products. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  have  been 
appointed  advertising  agents  for 
Savory  Equipment,  Inc.,  Newark, 
manufacturers  of  Savory  Toasters. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  has  doubled  its 
advertising  budget  in  South  America 
and  in  the  Caribbean  area  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1943,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  4.  The  increase,  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  extensive  institutional 
campaign,  applies  to  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio.  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

To  inform  the  public  that  the  new 
1942  shrimp  pack  now  being  canned 
and  distributed  to  retailers  will  con¬ 
tain  20  to  30%  more  shrimp  per  can, 
as  a  tin-conservation  measure,  the 
Shrimp  Canners  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  will  feature  the  new 
weight  can  in  their  campaign  this  fall 
and  winter.  The  first  ad.  appearing 
in  the  Sept.  20  issue  of  American 
Weekly,  will  be  followed  by  other  ads 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Jowett  Institute  has  appointed 
Redfield-Johnstone,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising  for  all  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers. 


McKinney  named 

Ray  McKinney  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Newpaper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 
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BLANK  BLANK  COAL  CO.  < 


D.L.&W.  coal  conversion  ad 


Coal  Company  In 
Big  Ad  Campaign 


Realizing  that  a  fuel  oil  shortage  in 
the  East  might  well  endanger  the 
health  and  comfort  of  thousands  of 
families,  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Company, 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  Aug.  1 
launched  a  big  advertising  drive  on 
the  conversion  of  oil  burning  heaters 
to  the  use  of  coal.  The  drive  is  a 
cooperative  one  in  which  4,000  “blue 
coal”  dealers  will  participate  during 
the  12  weeks  schedule. 

It  consists  of  255-line  and  400-line 
newspaper  copy  which  will  appear  in 
the  an^racite  burning  territory,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The 
ads  aim  to  show  how  simple  it  now 
is  to  change  to  coal  heat  by  simply  in¬ 
stalling  Conversion  Grates,  which  can 
be  fitted  to  any  standard  furnace. 

Copy  also  shows  householders  how 
they  can  enjoy  the  modem  conven¬ 
ience  of  automatic  temperature  con¬ 
trol  with  coal  heat  by  putting  in  an 
inexpensive  Thermostat  and  Heat 
Regulator.  RuthraufI  &  Ryan  is  handl¬ 
ing  the  account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


SHERMAN  K.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  INC., 
announced  Aug.  3  the  appointment 
of  John  W.  Power  as  director  of  re¬ 
search.  Mr.  Power  has  been  with  the 
company  for  several  years.  For  six 
years  he  was  industrial  specialist  for 
Moody’s  Investors  Service.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  National 
Transportation  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  ex-President  Cool- 
idge,  and  as  special  assistant  to  the 
late  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
the  NRA. 


John  L.  de  Brueys,  head  of  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name,  has  written  the 
lyrics  to  a  patriotic  song,  “Wake  Up 
America,  We’ve  Got  a  War  to  Win,” 
which  he  hopes  will  become  the 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


NAVY  EXTENDS  ENLISTMENT  DRIVE 

FOLLOWING  a  test  campaign  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  Navy  will  open  a  national  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  this  month  to  promote  general  enlistment,  the  recruiting  division  Bu- 
reau  of  Naval  Personnel,  announced  Aug.  3.  The  advertising  will  appear  in 
all  English-language  Sunday  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  coun¬ 
try  covering  the  Southeastern,  Southern,  Central  and  Western  Divisions  and 
will  continue  in  the  Northeastern  Division  where  the  test  was  made.  The 
campaign  will  consist  of  eight  1,000-line  ads  in  black-and-white  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  sections  supplemented  by  full-color  advertisements  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  sections  of  selected  metropolitan  papers.  This  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  A  new  national  campaign 
has  also  been  authorized  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  enlistment  of 
Aviation  Cadets  ( V-5) .  General  weekly  magazines  will  be  used  in  full 
color  and  black-and-white  pages  supplemented  by  color  insertions  in  the 
American  Weekly  and  This  Week.  This  campaign  will  be  handled  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 


Issuer 


'Blue  Book' 


1942  Edition  Gives  Case 
Histories  of  '41 
Newspaper  Ad  Successes 


How  national  advertisers  were  an¬ 
ticipating  many  wartime  advertising 
problems  in  the  final  pre-war  year  of 
1941  is  chronicled  in  the  1942  edition 
of  “The  Blue  Book,”  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  case  histories  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  successes,  issued 
Aug.  7  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Sixty-six  successful  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  in  18  major  classifications,  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  book's 
144  pages.  Grocery  products,  with 
13  documented  success  stories,  lead 
the  list,  followed  by  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  with  nine.  There  are  also 
liberal  contributions  from  virtually 
every  other  industry  which  is  a  major 
user  of  advertising. 

Campaigns  to  introduce  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  expand  markets  and  get  new 
distribution,  to  win  dealer  influence,  to 
announce  product  or  service  changK 
are  among  the  cases  studied.  All  an 
easily  accessible  through  a  special 
cross-index,  “How  and  Why  To  Use 
Newspapers,”  which  tabulates  28  sft- 
cific  uses  of  newspaper  space  as  em¬ 
ployed  among  the  66  cases  studied. 

Forty-three  U.  S.  and  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  collaborated  with 
the  Bureau  by  supplying  data  on 
which  the  analysis  of  problems,  meth¬ 
ods  and  results  of  each  campaign  is 
based. 

The  period  covered,  the  Bureau 
points  out,  “was  a  year  of  crisis  whid 
on  many  fronts  anticipated  the  far 
more  critical  problems  of  today  and 
drew  patterns  for  their  solution.  Na¬ 
turally,  the  accomplishments  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  such  a  year  are  especially 
significant.  In  countless  ways,  they 
demonstrate  what  advertising  can  do 
today  and  in  the  days  ahead.” 

The  new  “Blue  Book,”  based  on 
tangible  results  produced  by  IMI 
campaigns,  follows  the  Bureau’s  new 
study  of  wartime  advertising,  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Goes  to  War,”  issued  laS 
month.  Together,  the  Bureau  point 
out,  the  two  volumes  constitute  i 
comprehensive  study  of  the  function 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  wartin* 
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SCHENLEY  AD  CHIEF 

S.  D.  Hesse  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  advertising 
Schenley  Distillers  Corporation  to 
charge  of  its  spirit  blend  whiskies,  h 
was  announced  Aug.  4  by  Milton  I 
Nauheim,  executive  vice-president 
Hesse  joined  Schenley  in  1934  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  monopoly 
states  division.  Two  years  later  h* 
was  named  as  assistant  advertisinf 
director  of  the  Schenley  company,  and 
became  director  of  advertising  in  19S 


TO  USE  1300  PAPERS 

Federal  Razor  Blade  Company,  N** 
York,  has  appointed  S.  Duane  Ly<*- 
Inc.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Yod 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  Simpk^ 
Shelby,  and  William  Penn  ra^  i 
blades.  Over  1,300  weekly  papers  a» 
daily  newspapers  in  key  cities  w- 
be  used  over  a  45-week  schedule. 
(More  advertising  news  on  page  23> 
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Results  of  Paid 
Ads  By  Dominion 
Issued  in  Canada 

Publishers  War  Finance 
Committee  Reviews  Its 
Work  Since  Inception 

Associations  represented  on  the 
Canadian  Publishers  War  Finance 
Committee,  a  national  body  represent¬ 
ing  in  its  general  and  various  sub- 
conunittees  the  entire  Canadian  press 
-some  1,400  publications  —  recently 
issued  a  brochure  to  describe  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  development  since  its 
inception  in  November,  1940. 

Entitled  “Press  Promotion  of  War 
Finance,”  the  booklet  covers  the  pe¬ 
riod  up  until  the  close  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1942. 

Frederick  I.  Ker,  publisher  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  national  committee. 

Lists  Results,  Expenditures 
There  were  five  War  Finance  cam¬ 
paigns,  falling  under  three  general 
heads  — Income  Tax,  War  Savings 
Certificates  and  Victory  Loans — dur¬ 
ing  the  period  under  review  in  the 
committee’s  report. 

Approximately  $43,500  was  spent  in 
press  advertising  by  the  committee  to 
promote  the  Income  Tax  Prepayment 
plan,  according  to  the  committee,  with 
some  109,063  Canadians  prepaying 
over  $35,000,000  in  January,  1941,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,000,000  in  January,  1940, 
before  the  committee  began  to  func¬ 
tion  in  its  paid  advertising  role. 

Reviewing  the  War  Savings  Certifi¬ 
cates  campaigns,  the  committee  s 
brochure  comments: 

“The  War  Savings  Committee  was 
reluctant  to  set  any  definite  money 
objectives.  The  War  Savings  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  a  new  instrument  in  Cana¬ 
dian  finance  designed  to  reach  the 
wage-earning  masses  and  gather  in 
secondary  money  in  the  hands  of 
women  and  children.  Behind  the 
War  Finance  movement  was  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  government  to  kill  several 
birds  with  one  stone,  viz.,  to  stem  in¬ 
flation  by  curtailing  current  spend¬ 
ing;  to  encourage  the  people  to  save 
now  so  that  their  post-war  spending 
power  might  be  increased;  to  stimu¬ 
late  war  consciousness  through  self- 
denial;  while  accomplishing  the  fore¬ 
going.  to  augment  the  federal  war 
chest. 

Increased  Monthly  Sales 

‘There  was  nothing  to  guide  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  in  determining  an 
objective,  which  for  campaign  pur¬ 
poses  was  set  at  $120,000,000  per  an¬ 
num  from  a  hoped-for  two  million 
subscribers.” 

As  to  results,  the  report  notes: 
“Sales  rose  to  $9,405,932  in  February 
and  $10,053,796  in  March,  but  fell  off 
in  succeeding  months  when  field 
forces  were  diverted  to  the  sale  of 
War  Loans. 

“The  net  result  of  the  1941  War 
&vings  campaigns  were  an  increase 
tn  the  average  monthly  sales  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,750,000  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,383,843.  The  average 
monthly  applications  rose  from  265,- 
WO  before  the  campaign  to  1,042,204 
for  the  post-campaign  period.  Sales 
during  the  post-campaign  period  to 
^rch  31,  1942,  amounted  to  $103,- 
373558.” 

Of  its  Victory  Loan  drives,  during 
which  it  spent  almost  $1,000,000  for 
i  advertising,  the  booklet  remarks: 

“The  federal  requirements  for  the 
fecal  year  1941  were  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  approximately 


$2,700,000,000,  of  which  $450,000,000 
was  required  for  ordinary  govern¬ 
mental  services,  $1,350,000,00  for  the 
Dominion’s  war  effort,  and  $900,000,000 
in  aid  to  Britain.  To  meet  this  tre¬ 
mendous  expenditure  the  estimated 
receipts  were  as  follows: 

“From  taxation,  $1,400,000,000,  from 
War  Savings,  interest-free  Bonds,  an¬ 
nuities,  and  miscellaneous  adjust¬ 
ments,  $300,000,000;  from  War  Loans, 
$1,000,000,000.  There  were  two  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  campaigns.  In  each  the 
objective  was"  $600,000,000. 

“Results — 1st  Victory  Loan,  $836,- 
820,250  from  968.259  subscribers;  2nd 
Victory  Loan,  $997,503,300  from  1,681,- 
525  subscribers. 

“Press  Advertising — ^Press  Advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  in  the  Victory  Loans 
were  as  follows:  1st  Victory  Loan, 
$419,044;  2nd  Victory  Loan,  $410,472; 
a  total  of  $829,516. 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  shown  referred 
only  to  Government  press  advertising. 
Civilian  advertising  in  support  of  the 
campaigns  is  not  included,  nor  are  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  on 
other  media. 

“The  First  and  Second  Victory  Loans 
were  by  far  the  greatest  operations  in 
the  history  of  Canadian  finance. 
Splendidly  organized  field  forces, 
without  which  no  money  raising  cam¬ 
paign  can  be  successful,  took  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  greatest  advertising 
and  publicity  support  that  was  ever 
accorded  a  national  campaign  in  this 
country.” 

■ 

Illinois  School  Gets 
Editor's  Hall  of  Fame 

The  Editor’s  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  is  now 
housed  in  Gregory  Hall,  home  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  F.  S.  Siebert,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school.  The  hall,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  bronze  busts  of  famous 
Illinois  editors  and  valued  at  more 
than  $20,000,  had  been  housed  in  the 
University  auditorium  since  the  hall’s 
dedication  in  1930. 

Included  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  are 
the  busts  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Joseph  M.  Medill,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy,  martyred  anti-slavery  editor  of 
the  Alton  Observer;  Henry  Wilson 
Clendenin,  pioneer  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register: 
David  Wright  Barkley,  editor  of  the 
Wayne  County  Press;  William  Os¬ 
borne  Davis,  publisher-editor  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantograph;  Melville  E. 
Stone,  first  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
founder  of  the  United  Press  and 
Scripps-Howard  enternrises;  and 
Henry  M.  Pindell,  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 

m 

PICTORIAL  ADS  USED 

In  these  days  when  less  stress  is 
being  laid  on  specials,  and  the  trend  is 
to  promote  the  stand-by  service  of 
department  stores  rather  than  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  desire  to  buy  unnecessary 
merchandise,  advertising  managers  of 
some  of  Western  Canada’s  largest 
retailing  establishments  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  pictorial  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  idea  was  used  extensively 
in  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Co.  in  all  cities  across  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Woodwards  Stores,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  used  two  full  pages 
of  photographs  to  depict  their  food 
departments  on  a  recent  anniversary. 
Forst’s,  Ltd.,  suburban  department 
store  and  chain  of  stores  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  allied  cities  have  also  just 
used  this  photographic  idea  to  mark 
their  anniversary.  Now  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.  at  Winnipeg  has  reproduced 


twenty  pictures  of  its  food  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  full  page  advertisement  in 
which  the  sole  block  of  advertising 
matter  was  entirely  institutional  copy. 

FASHION  Ed'iTIONS 

“Fall  Fashions  for  Wartime  Ward¬ 
robes,”  a  special  fashion  section,  will 
be  published  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  this  fall.  The  fashion  picture 
in  the  nation  today  will  be  reported 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Advertisements  of  local  re¬ 
tailers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
Canada,  and  of  national  advertisers  of 
fashions  and  related  items  will  be 
carried.  The  page  size  will  be  half 
the  regular  page  size  of  the  black  and 
white  section  of  the  Monitor.  It  will 
be  printed  on  the  Monitor’s  own 
presses,  in  three  editions,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates — Central  edition  on  Sept. 
14,  Atlantic  edition  on  Sept.  23,  Pa¬ 
cific  edition  on  Sept.  29. 

COURSE  FOR  WOMEN 

“Specialized  Women’s  Field”  is  a 
new  curriculum  for  women  which  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  will  in¬ 
augurate  this  fall,  according  to  Direc¬ 
tor  Grant  M.  Hyde.  The  course  will 
provide  special  training  for  women 
interested  in  fashion  writing  or  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writing  on  foods,  nutrition, 
household  furnishings  and  clothing 
design.  It  is  being  developed  through 
the  coopieration  of  the  department  of 
home  economics  and  the  journalism 
school. 

■ 

HAS  100%  MEMBERSHIP 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4 — 
Addition  of  the  Woodbury  Times  to 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  is  announced  by  Edward 
H.  Roemle,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  business  manager  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald-News.  This  gives  the  as¬ 
sociation  100%  membership  of  eligible 
dailies  for  the  first  time  in  its  85  year 
history. 

ST.  SLYCK  to'  NEWSWEEK 

Milton  Van  Slyck,  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  Industrial  news  reporter 
and  special  writer  of  “The  Round¬ 
table”  column  in  that  newspaper,  is 
leaving  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
later  this  month  to  become  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  business,  labor  and 
agricultural  news  in  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York. 

ISSUES  RATIONING  MAPS 

As  a  new  wartime  service,  the 
Cleveland  Press  is  distributing  free 
“rationing  maps,”  which  enable  users 
to  determine  at  a  glance  in  what  local 
rationing  hoard  area  they  reside  or  do 
business;  the  address  of  their  ration¬ 
ing  board,  its  telephone  number  and 
personnel. 

INGERSOLL  AT  CAMP 

Private  Ralph  M.  Ingersoll,  editor 
of  PM  who  ended  his  dispute  with  a 
draft  board  by  enlisting  in  the  Army, 
now  is  at  Camp  Upton,  L.  I.,  from 
where  shortly  he  will  be  sent  to  an¬ 
other  camp  for  basic  training. 

DAILY  goes’  weekly 

The  Marshall  (Minn.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  Aug.  1  changed  from  a  daily 
to  a  weekly,  published  Thursdays,  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  production  costs, 
decreased  revenue  and  a  manpower 
shortage. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

W.  R.  Twining,  new  owner  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Bulletin,  has  ap¬ 
point^  George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  as  national  representative. 


Sees  Small  City 
Newsmen  Coming 
Into  Their  Own 

Buffalo  M.E.  Views  Them 
As  Only  Reservoir  of 
Experienced  Newsmen 

Buffalo,  Aug.  3 — Metropolitan  edi¬ 
tors  suffering  from  a  lack  of  good  re¬ 
write  men  and  copy  readers  should 
cast  their  troubled  eyes  towards  the 
editorial  rooms  of  small  city  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  opinion  of  Fred  M.  Mc¬ 
Lennan,  veteran  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

‘‘For  years  ambitious  and  capable 
young  men  on  the  smaller  dailies  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  break 
into  the  big  time,  but  now  they  are 
coming  into  their  own,”  says  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lennan. 

Experienced  in  Several  Lines 

“Most  of  these  prospects  have  ac¬ 
quired  valuable  experience  in  several 
lines — reporting,  copy  reading,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Many  of  them  have  had 
to  do  society  and  sports  coverage  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  duties. 

“Because  these  small  city  news¬ 
paper  men  take  on  the  appearance 
of  jacks-of-all-trades  by  reason  of 
their  multitudinous  tasks,  the  big  city 
editor  is  inclined  to  view  them  coldly. 
In  my  opinion,  their  applications  for 
employment  should  be  regarded 
warmly  for  they  constitute  the  only 
reservoir  of  experienced  newspaper 
workers. 

“Their  varied  training  has  given 
them  excellent  schooling  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  business,  even  com¬ 
posing  room  practice.  Many  have  fine 
educational  backgroimds.  What’s  more, 
they  are  getting  jobs  on  the  big  papers, 
and  the  executive  who  sits  back  and 
moans  over  the  shortage  of  men  with¬ 
out  investigating  applications  from 
these  chaps  is  going  to  miss  the  bus.” 

Many  applications  from  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  smaller  papers  have  been 
received  by  Mr,  McLennan  and  all 
have  been  filed  in  order  of  receipt 
to  be  investigated  as  vacancies  occur. 
One  all-round  man  who  has  been  in 
the  “sticks”  for  several  years  already 
has  been  ordered  to  report  for  copy 
desk  work  in  the  near  future. 

Skeptical  af  Girl  Reporters 
While  young  women  may  solve  labor 
shortages  in  war  industries,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lennan  is  hot  yet  convinced  they  can 
replace  newspaper  men  called  to  the 
colors.  Many  applications  from  girls 
are  coming  to  his  desk,  but  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  them  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  have  the  “journalism” 
slant  towards  newspaper  work,  or 
that  they  have  just  seen  a  Hollywood 
version  of  the  dashing  reporter  or 
the  “crool”  city  editor. 

“Some  college  girls  beg  for  any  kind 
of  a  job,”  says  Mr.  McLennan.  “They 
want  to  be  reporters  but  they’ll  snatch 
at  a  copy  boy  assignment.  Some 
offer  to  work  for  nothing,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  we  never  have  entertained 
for  a  moment. 

“In  my  experience,  most  girl  begin¬ 
ners — in  war  or  in  peace — lose  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  game  rapidly.  They 
marry,  or  they  drift  away  when  they 
find  that  real  work  and  not  glamor 
permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the  news 
room.” 

FRYE  TO  TULSA 

Bill  Frye,  for  the  last  five  years 
editor  of  the  Woodward  (Okla.) 
Daily  Press,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  His  successor  has  not  been 
selected. 
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Business  Papers  Raise 
Rates  Twice  in  Year 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

WE  HARDLY  expected  to  hear  from  creases  were  put  into  effect  the  paid 
a  business  paper  circulation  man-  subscriptions  on  both  papers  showed 
ager  when  we  invited  comment  on  no  serious  losses;  in  fact,  the  weekly’s 
the  views  of  Raymond  F.  Marx,  Los  paid  circulation  was  substantially 
Angeles  Times  circulation  chief,  who  ahead  of  the  figure  on  Dec.  1,  1941, 
advised  caution  in  further  subscrip-  when  the  new  rates  went  into  effect, 
tion  rate  increases  at  the  present  time.  Inereai. 

(See  E.  &  P.  for  July  18,  page  25.)  ...  t 

However,  the  oninions  and  expen-  ,  ,  i  <.•  j  ■  ‘  .  j  •  i.u 


tion  rate  increases  at  the  present  time.  Inereai. 

(See  E.  &  P.  for  July  18,  page  25.)  ...  .,  t 

However,  the  oninions  and  experi-  .  Meanwhile,  the  i^sponsibihty  of 
ence  of  Henry  Zwirnhi,  circulation  circulation  depar^ent  during  the 
manager  of  the  Fairchild  Publications, 

with  headquarters  in  New  York,  con-  thandunns  the  months  l^fore 

tribute  something  worthwhile  to  the  Another  adjustment 

discussion  of  whether  or  not  newspa-  revenue  sources  was  desired. 

pers  and  other  periodicals  should  at-  1 

tempt  further  rate  increases  under  of  our  first  advance  still  fresh  in  mind, 
.  j...  ^  .  we  proceeded  to  advance  the  after¬ 
present  condifaons.  Mr.  Zwimer _ w..,.  n,si,.\ 


speaking: 


Raised  Rates  Twice 


noon  daily  (Women’s  Wear  Daily) 
another  $1.00  per  year  to  $7.00  and 
advanced  the  subscriotion  price  on 


“As  publishers  of  three  business  our  mornine  paper  (D^ilu  News  Rec- 
newspapers,  two  of  them  dailies,  we  or'l>  from  $12()0  to  $1500  a  year, 
should  have  more  to  fear  from  the  “These  changes  were  put  into  effect 
price-ceiling  con^iousness  of  our  on  April  22,  1942.  Subscribers  to  the 
readers  when  considering  increases  in  first  paper  were  now  being  asked  to 
the  subscription  rates.  Our  sub-  poy  !l;2.00  more  for  a  paper  which  for- 
scribers  are  plagued  by  them  daily  merly  cost  them  $5.00.  an  increase  of 
and  our  own  news  columns  keep  re-  40%;  subscribers  to  the  morning  pa- 
minding  them  of  the  continued  restric-  per  were  being  asked  to  pay  257o 
tions  on  everything  they  make  and  more. 

sell.  “As  one  might  expect,  this  change 

“Nevertheless,  on  Dec.  1,  1941,  we  was  not  as  easy  to  effectuate  as  was 
increa^  the  subscription  price  on  the  first.  The  full  weight  of  the  war- 
one  daily  (Women’s  Wear  Daily)  and  time  restrictions  were  now  bearing 
one  weekly  (Retailing  Home  Furnish-  down  on  most  of  our  subscribers, 
ings)  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  and  from  Again  came  complaints  and  a  few 


$2.00  to  $3.00  respectively. 


cancellations.  People  demanded  to 


pected  to  experience  only  small  losses  know  whether  we  were  observing  our 
because  we  are  riding  into  an  upward  ceiling  price,  described  our  increases 
trend,  but  we  believed  the  step  was  as  ‘unjustified’  in  view  of  our  many 
necessary  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  years  of  unchanged  rates  and  again 
and  the  indicated  decline  in  display  did  some  arithmetic  for  us  and  quoted 
advertising.  But  we  did  not  expect  those  percentages. 


or  anticipate  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  rapid  succession  of 


Answered  All  Complaints 

“As  the  written  complaints  and  can- 


ceilmgs  and  restrictions  that  followed  in  we  met  with  many 

We  put  the  increase  into  eff^t  ^  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
without  the  usi^  renewal  umbrella  j  Lo^  ^  Times.  To 

for  old  subscnl^rs.  All  new  sub- 

scnptions  and  al  renewals,  effective  j  ^ 

after  Dec.  1  paid  fte  new,  higher  rate.  which  we  thought  would  ap- 

No  advance  ballyhoo  was  us^  to  j  ^  business 

drive  m  a  subscription  bulge  before  i _  ^ _ 

,,  .  1  i  TIT  u  man.  We  explained  that  newspapers 

Ae  new  rate  went  mto  effect  We  be-  were  not  subject  to  the  price-freezing 

‘  ^  ^  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu- 

subscribers  who  were  bemg  ask^  to 

^y  the  higher  rate  at  renewal  time  sible  necessity  for 

We  said  our  product  cost  us  more  and  adjustments  in  subscription  prices, 
was  worth  more  and  we  meant  it.  it  necessary  to 

No  Serloas  Losses  make  a  few  economies  in  news  cov- 

“But  remember,  we  deal  with  busi-  erage  but  at  the  same  time  we  were 
ness  people.  To  them  it  was  not  ‘just  able  to  point  to  the  vastly  expanded 
a  dollar  more  a  year’,  it  was  an  in-  Washington  service  which  our  trades 
crease  of  20%  and  50%.  To  others  needed  so  sorely.  We  emphasized 
who  were  on  the  verge  of  being  most  of  all  that  our  papers  always 
‘blacked  out’  for  the  duration,  we  have  been  worth  many  times  more 
were  dangerously  close  to  being  un-  than  the  subscription  price  and  will 
patriotic  because  we  did  not  resist  continue  to  be  in  the  future, 
taking  advantage  of  our  exemption  “The  first  two  subscribers  to  receive 
from  the  General  Maximum  Price  such  letters,  individually  typed,  hap- 
Regulation.  That  was  the  tenor  of  pened  to  be  the  heads  of  two  rather 
complaints,  some  of  which  were  ac-  important  companies.  Both  apparent- 
companied  by  cancellations,  as  month  ]y  resented  the  increase  while  their 
after  month  of  the  new  wartime  psy-  own  businesses  were  forced  to  op- 


chology  developed. 


erate  under  ceilings.  Both  of  them 


“Outwardly  confident  but  inwardly  replied  promptly,  complimented  us  on 
nervous,  we  watched  the  trend  from  the  logical  and  reasonable  presenta- 
week  to  week.  Perhaps  the  war  ex-  tion  of  our  case,  and  accompanied 
citement  helped  to  sustain  readership,  their  letters  with  checks  for  renewal 
At  the  same  time  we  were  printing  of  their  subscriptions, 
ofiicial  warnings  that  many  of  our  “Naturally,  we  could  not  expect 
readers  would  be  faced  with  extinc-  that  this  experience  would  be  re- 
tion  because  of  the  war.  We  answered  peated  in  every  case  but  it  gave  us 
all  complaints  carefully.  We  watched  the  cue  as  to  how  to  approach  people 
for  every  cue  and  tried  to  capitalize  under  the  difficult  ceiling  conations 


on  them. 


which  exist  today.  We  have  not  yet 


“The  renewal  percentage  appeared  had  enough  time  to  determine  defi- 
to  dip  slightly  but  came  back  strong  nitely  which  way  the  circulation  trend 
soon  after.  Six  months  after  the  in-  is  running  since  the  latest  increase  in 


WAR  NOTE 

This  is  strictly  a  gag  shot  of  the  new 
wooden  tires  put  into  use  experimentally 
by  the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Service, 
which  handles  deliveries  for  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  dailies.  Or  didn't  you  notice 
the  tire?  The  wooden  tire  consists  of  36 
small  wood  blocks  attached  to  a  steel  band 
which  encircles  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The 
substitutes  permit  a  speed  of  up  to  20  miles, 
though  best  running  speed  is  12  to  IS 
miles  an  hour.  At  faster  speeds,  the  tires 
become  excessively  noisy.  That  is  where 
the  "gag"  comes  in.  The  photographer 
had  Elaine  Barrett  of  Minneapolis  pose  on 
one  of  newspaper  delivery  trucks  to  carry 
out  this  hypothesis:  Speed  of  the  wooden 
tires  must  be  held  down,  compared  to  rub¬ 
ber  tires.  The  noise  gives  warning  of  the 
truck's  approach.  With  the  reduced  speed 
and  the  ample  warning,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  pretty  girls  (especially) 
to  hop  on  the  fender,  give  their  tired  feet 
a  rest,  and  save  on  shoe  leather,  thus  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  wartime  conservation  program. 

April  but  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  paid  circulation  of  the  first 
paper  (Women’s  Wear  Daily)  is  still 
at  the  same  level  as  it  was  in  early 
April,  despite  the  two  increases,  while 
the  second  paper  (Daily  News  Record) 
shows  a  7%%  gain  in  circulation  over 
that  date.  The  weekly  (Retailing 
Home  Furnishings)  is  4%  ahead  of 
Dec.  1  in  its  paid  circulation.’’ 

A  Newsoaoer  Chain  Answers 

RETURNING  to  the  daily  newspaper 

field,  we  present  the  views  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  (name 
omitted  at  request  of  the  officer)  which 
has  successfully  raised  subscription 
rates.  Answering  Mr.  Marx’s  argu¬ 
ments,  the  chain  official  states  in  part: 

“What  fear  complex  has  given  you 
such  a  case  of  jitters?  With  cracks  in 
the  price  ceiling  visible  everywhere 
and  inflation  threatening  all  industry 
v/hy  should  publishers  be  the  goats  in 
the  face  of  labor  scarcity  and  rising 
costs?  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  public  is  so  willing  to  accept  price 
increases. 

“We  started  raising  circulation  rates 
the  first  of  the  year  with  a  50%  in¬ 
crease  to  subscribers  on  one  small 
paper  that  has  brought  in  a  40%  in¬ 
crease  in  wholesale  circulation  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  six  months  of  1942 
with  a  decrease  of  less  than  6%  in 
circulation  volume  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  By  June  1  all 
our  papers  had  put  in  rate  increases 
ranging  from  15%  to  50%  and  for 
June  our  circulation  earnings  were  up 
almost  33%  and  volume  down  less 
than  S%  compared  with  last  year. 

“Of  all  metropolitan  papers  that  I 
know  none  should  suffer  less  from  a 
circulation  price  increase  than  the 
Times  with  its  great  good  will  leader¬ 
ship.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  of  Times  readers  like  myself 
who  have  taken  it  for  35  years  and 
who  would  not  be  without  it  at  double 
its  subscription  rate.” 


Women  Drivers  in  Canada 
WOMEN  and  girls  are  now  playing  at  "0 
important  part  in  the  distributj#  h 
of  daily  newspapers  at  Vancouver  ao^  f  ' 
other  British  Columbia  cities.  Gni 
carriers  are  becoming  more  predoni.  ! 
nant  on  all  Canadian  dailies,  as  boji 
leave  that  field  for  war  work,  or  fill 
jobs  vacated  by  older  boys  who  hasi  - 
gone  into  war  industries.  Woma  ‘  i 
drivers  on  daily  newspaper  truck  » ^ 
have  also  become  a  commonplaa  ,  ! 
sight  in  Vancouver,  according  to  F  I 
H.  Fullerton,  E.  &  P.  correspondent  j  f 

Plans  Carrier  Reunion  ? 

THE  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald  s 
planning  a  reunion  of  Herald  canie 
boys  over  the  past  half  century.  Tk  . 
event  will  be  held  in  conjimction  wifi; 
Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  3,  dura^l 
National  Newspaper  Week,  "rhe  Her-i 
aid  had  planned  to  have  a  carrier  re 
union  last  year  when  the  paper  cele| 
brated  its  50th  birthday,  but  dx) 
work  of  getting  out  a  special  editioe' 
of  the  Herald  for  that  occasion  took 
so  much  time  the  plan  was  defemd 
until  this  year.  Lloyd  Fennell,  Her¬ 
ald  circulation  manager,  says  flat 
while  no  list  is  available,  present  h- 
dications  are  that  between  250  and  3M 
boys  have  carried  the  Herald  durini 
its  existence.  In  many  cases,  fathn 
of  present  Herald  carriers  were  far¬ 
mer  Austin  newspaper  delivery  boji 
■ 

Wooden  Tires  Used  i  S 
By  Harrisburg  Daily 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  3 — A  measuit 
of  success  in  the  use  of  wood  tiraoo  ] 
newspaper  delivery  trucks  is  reporter  |  - 
by  David  Ober,  superintendent  d  1 
transportation  for  the  Harruimt 
Telegraph,  who  has  tried  several  typer 
of  wooden  tires  for  city  deliveriei 
One  big  difficulty  is  found  in  tkt 
the  wood  tires  dry  out  very  soon,  ed  } 
this  has  been  overcome  by  soakig  i 
them  in  water  about  every  two  weii  > 
When  Ober  first  got  the  wood  tin 
idea  he  had  a  local  lumber  compun 
build  a  tire  around  an  automobile 
wheel.  He  then  decided  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  enough  wearing  surface 
and  that  it  wouldn't  do  as  far  as  wear¬ 
ing  quality  was  concerned.  He  tber 
had  an  automobile  body  shop  “sweat' 
a  steel  band  over  the  wood  for  a  wear¬ 
ing  surface. 

The  truck  is  kept  at  a  speed  of  9 
miles  per  hour  and  the  steel  bande 
are  apparently  safe.  They  have  > 
non-skid  feature  and  traction  quali¬ 
ties,  Ober  said,  indicating  that  bt  ‘ 
would  continue  his  experiments. 

DAILY  AWA^S  CUP 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  3 — The  Tim«- 
Picayune  loving  cup  for  1941,  amiuallj 
awarded  for  the  most  outstandiaf 
altruistic  service  rendered  the  com¬ 
munity  by  an  individual,  was  pre¬ 
sented  July  30  to  Charles  E.  Dunba 
Jr.,  attorney,  by  L.  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Picayune  publish- 
lishing  company.  Mr.  Nicholson 
the  public  presentation  hailed  M-'  > 
Dunbar  for  his  fight  in  the  past  S 
years  for  a  merit  system  in  state  ^ 
city  government  which  culminaw 
last  year  in  the  enactment  of  cin 
.  service  laws  for  New  Orleans  aw 
,  Louisiana. 

’  DAILY  buys" WEEKLY 

[  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Aug.  3—11* 
i  Fort  Daily  News  has  purchased  d* 

5  equipment,  stock  and  good  will  of  ^  i 
Fort  Reminder  from  G.  W.  Knudsc*  • 

-  who  is  now  taking  a  glider  course  a» '  J 
E  plans  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  *  jjTi 
I  instruct  glider  students.  The 
:  minder  was  publisher  here  for  thf  i 
past  seven  years.  If 


Tomorrow  is  sooner  tKan  y^on  think  .  .  . 


Wake  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  This  war 
isn’t  going  to  last  forever! 

Maybe  you  have  got  your  hands  full 
of  today’s  problems  .  .  .  war*time 
problems.  If  you’re  still  making  your 
peace>time  pr^ucts,  the  headaches  of 
labor  supply  and  raw  materials  and 
transportation  are  giving  you  many  a 
sleepless  night.  And  if  you’ve  con* 
verted  to  war  industry,  your  backlog 
leaves  you  little  time  to  think  of  any* 
thing  except  production.  But  you 
didn’t  build  your  business  by  burying 
your  head  like  an  ostrich  in  today’s 
problems.  You  .  .  .  and  all  America 
•  .  .  grew  to  mighty  stature  by  looking 
ahead,  by  forehandedly  solving  to* 
morrow’s  problems  today.  Are  you 
looking  ahead  no\v? 

H  ok"  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  There’s 
no  burglar  alarm  on  your  markets! 

Look  around.  Is  there  some  outfit  in 
your  line  .  .  .  perhaps  a  competitor 
you’ve  always  considered  beneath 


your  notice  .  .  .  plugging  away  at  a 
consistent  advertising  campaign — dig* 
ging  at  your  solid  foundation  of  ac* 
ceptance  that  was  so  many  strenuous 
year  a*building?  Many  of  today’s  big 
names  in  industry  got  under  way  dur* 
ing  the  last  war  by  Jumping  into  hard* 
hitting,  consistent  promotion  while 
their  big*time  competitors  were 
blithely  concentrating  on  the  problems 
of  the  moment  and  expecting  their 
customers  to  wait  patiently  until  they 
deigned  to  notice  them  again  when 
peace  returned.  Nothing  deteriorates 
faster  than  a  neglected  market.  You 
can’t  put  your  success  in  cold  storage 
for  the  duration. 

Wake  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  Tomor¬ 
row  is  sooner  than  you  think! 

Today  we’re  at  war  .  .  .  and  the  na* 
tion’s  productive  facilities  are  single* 
mindedly  devoted  to  a  speedy  victory. 
But  just  around  the  corner  there’s 
tomorrow — peace — and  a  return  to 
norma)  business. 


But  tliat  business  will  be  “normal” 
only  for  the  manufacturer  with  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  a  consistent  campaign 
of  shrewdly  conceived,  aggressive  ad* 
vertising  aimed  at  tomorrow’s  sales. 
Unless  you  train  your  promotional 
sights  on  peace*time  markets  now, 
and  keep  firing  away,  you’re  in  for  a 
sorry  awakening  when  that  tomorrow 
dawns. 


Today,  advertising’s  primary  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  tntal 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It.  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc. 


rOR  &  PUBLISH  EF 

Editor  Appears  at 
Sedition  Hearing 

Chicago,  Atig.  6 — Preston  Grandot 


editor,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Poat-Tribva 
appeared  before  the  Federal  Grant 


Mail  subscriptions  to  men  in  the  ""oriwave  oroaacasts  ^om  unungKmg,  baigon,  Australia  and  other  F 
armed  services  in  overseas  service  will  Eastern  stations  as  picked  up  by  the  U.P.  listenmg  post  at  Moraga,  Cj 

be  handled  by  the  postoffice  depart-  United  Press  for  use  in  day-to-day  news  coverage,  the  recordu 

ment  without  the  payment  of  foreign  approximately  $10,000.  The  transcriptions  will  now  be  available 

postage  at  cents  for  each  two  historians  of  the  future  studying  World  War  II.  D.  Reginald  Tibbetts  operat 
ounces.  The  postage  on  such  sub-  ihe  Moraga  listening  post  for  United  Press.  The  plant  specializes  in  inte 
scriptions  is  figured  on  the  zone  rate  cepting  and  recording  both  voice  and  radio  telegraph  originating  abroad, 
from  the  office  of  publication  to  New  — 

York  or  San  Francisco  as  the  case  /witn* 

may  be.  Also,  when  men  in  the  armed  X^DllSllGrS  Ad  OllVO 
service  are  transferred,  their  news- 

papers  will  be  forwarded  to  their  new  l^fOpped  lOI  DuratiOIl 

address  without  extra  charge.  This  /'  .  ’  '  _ 

service  is  given  only  to  first  class  mail  members  of  the  Newspaper  Publish- 

to  persons  other  than  in  the  armed  ers  Committee  have  voted  to  suspend  photography, 
services.  temporarily  the  Committee’s  coopera- 

The  foregoing  information  was  de-  i'  ’  '  _  ' 

veloped  in  a  letter  from  Ramsey  S.  war  conditions,  it  was  announced  in 

Blade,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  New  York  Aug.  3.  The  advertise- _ _ _ _  v,» 

General,  to  Minor  Shutt,  circulation  ments,  which  have  been  prepared  by  American  newspapers,  including  their 
manager  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  have  been  orientation  to  the  press  of  Europe, 
Standard-Times  in  response  to  a  published  weekly  by  490  newspapers  under  Associate  Professor  Gregory 
query.  Diligent  search  through  re-  for  periods  of  from  13  to  97  weeks.  Mason,  head  of  the  Department  of 
cent  issues  of  the  Official  Postal  Guide  Scope  and  continuity  of  the  Pub-  Journalism, 
and  Bulletins  had  failed  to  locate  any  lishers’  Committee  program  is  believed 
rulings  on  the  subject.  to  constitute  a  record  without  prece- 

May  Lack  Shipping  Space 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Black  did  call  at¬ 
tention  to  Orders  17471  and  17621  as 
well  as  18109  and  18256.  While  some 
of  these  apply  to  parcel  post  ship-  l^Sun  m 
ments,  17471  pertained  to  foreign 
newsdealers.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
these  could  not  be  supplied  with  any 
more  copies  than  were  shipped  prior  sumer. 
to  April  20,  1942.  It  was  indicated 
that  all  orders  were  subject  to  pos¬ 
sible  additional  restrictions  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  lack  of  shipping  space.  _ 

Pertinent  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Black’s  CENSUS  FIGURES 
lett^  follow:  .  .  ,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  3 — The 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  newspaperman  who  wishes 

10,  seefaon  769,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu-  ..foUo^ed  the  old 

laUons,  aU  matter,  whatever  its  ^nan’s  advice  and  learned  a  trade” 

addressed  to  persons  in  the  United  should  be  cheered  by  statistics  on 
States  service  (civil,  military  or  York  State  just  released  by  the 

naval)  whose  change  of  address  is  Bm-gau  of  Census.  In  the  mechanical 
caused  by  official  orders  may  be  trades,  the  Bureau  found  108,896  ex- 
transmitted  to  the  new  address  with-  perienced  craftsmen  out  of  a  total  of 
out  additional  charge  for  postage.  590,280  jobless  and  looking  for  work. 

Domestic  Rates  Apply  Among  the  10,747  registered  as  au- 

“Copies  of  publications  entered  as  thors,  editors  and  reporters,  only  1,274 
second-class  matter  mailed  by  the  were  job  hunting. 


Dropped  for  Duration  Department  of  journalism  of 

New  York  University  has  announced 
After  a  i^riod  of  nearly  tvro  yeare,  two  new  additions  to  its  1942-43  cur- 

i-  riculum.  The  first,  a  course  in  news 

_ will  be  offered  under 

temporarily  the  Committee’s  coopera-  the  tutorship  of  Albert  Charles  Au- 
tive  advening  campaign  because  of  muller.  New  York  World-Telegram 

photographer.  The  other  course  will 
be  an  intensive  study  of  Latin- 


j  .  xt_  t_  •  J  _ _  ^  _  _  ureaiutriiu  Awu  iiicijur  aucuunis  m 

dence  m  the  newspaper  busmess,  a^  TOKYO  DAILY  QUITS  still  to  be  acquired  by  other  agencks 
a  resiimotion  of  the  series  is  planned  ^ 

IS  emergency  publishing  con-  An  Italian  broadcast  heard  this  „  ax 

re  over.  The  advertisements,  week  by  a  United  Press  listening  post  Brunswick-Balke-C^ender  C^o.  % 
the  Fall  of  1940,  have  stressed  reported  imder  a  Tokyo  dateline  that 
the  place  of  newspapers  in  a  democ-  Hochi,  published  in  Tokyo,  thi 
racy  and  the  ecenomic  importance  of  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Japan,  sus- 
newspaper  advertising  to  the  con-  1  _  . 

The  series  has  been  widely  operation, 
praised  by  national  and  local  adver-  Hochi 
tisers  and  business  associations.  after 

the  war  was 

■  tendency. 


the  Hochi,  published'  in  Tokyo,  the  0®“  when  the  staff  joined  Rock 
•  ’  '  •  -  ._  Williams  and  Cunnyingham,  Inc. 

pended  publication 'after  70 ‘years  of  opening  a  New  York  office  for  h 
^  latter  organization. 

Hochi  published  both  morning  K  R.  Goble,  president  of  Stack- 


Many  new  advertising  schedules  are 
being  released  these  days  .  .  .  institu¬ 
tional  and  informative  campaigns  by 
steel  and  rubber  companies,  and  other 
manufacturers  with  important  news 
regarding  wartime  developments.  All 
such  copy  is  a  "natural"  in  the  Booth 
Michigan  Market  .  .  .  the  hub  area  of 
America’s  wartime  effort.  Schedule 
your  wartime  newspaper  copy  in  the 
Booth  Michigan  newspapers!  Over 
a  third  of  a  million  circulation  daily. 


"BLACK  MARKET"  SALES 

“The  newspaper  shortage  is  so  se¬ 
vere  in  France  that  papers  are  sold  on 
the  black  market  for  a  price  three 
times  as  high  as  the  official  price,”  the 
Nazi  Belgian  newspaper,  Volk  en 
Stoat,  said  in  a  recent  issue.  The 
Belgian  newspaper  used  the  warning 
as  a  plea  for  subscription  sales. 


LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
READERSHIP 


In  Women’s  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  advertising.  The 
Sun  leads  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  and 
better  Income  groups. 
During  the  first  6  months 
of  1942,  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  The  Sun's  share 
of  this  linage. 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  SO  E.  Alnd  Si.,  New  York  JOHN  E.  LUTZ,  43S  N.  NUddflon  Avo. 
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is 


Get  on  Board,  Brother ...  Get  on  Board! 


The  iron  horse  ha!^  always  been  a 
♦lepeiidable  prophet  of  prosperity. 
When  he  is  working  overtime  .  .  . 
and  harder  than  he  has  in  years  .  .  . 
count  on  commerce  having  growing 
pains. 

We  know  that  is  true  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — one  of  America’s  leading 
railroad  centers. 

Fourteen  trunk  lines  serve  this  State 
with  direct  shipment  to  virtually 
every  point  on  the  continent.  This 
great  nerve  system  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  means  accelerating  activity 
within  the  State — and  trains,  yards, 
shops,  and  offices  provide  steady 
employment  at  top  wages  to  many 
prosperous  Pennsylvanians. 

Railroad  money  makes  up  a  good 


part  of  the  $5,000,000,000  this  State 
puts  into  spending  each  year.  That’s 
7.8%  of  the  spendable  income  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  it’s  growing! 

If  you  want  to  go  places  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  get  on  board  now,  brother! 
The  only  ticket  you  need  is  steady 
schedules  in  our  city  and  hometown 
newspapers.  They’re  in  the  habit 
of  paying  handsome  dividends  to 
advertising  '‘'commulers*’. 


THE  COOPERATING 
NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


I  Many  canipai9ns  amn't  at  prafitabln  at 
I  tlray  might  have  bnnn  .  .  .  timply 

Ibneontn  not  tnongh  nnwtpopert  w«r« 
Nsnd.  In  Pnnntylvaaia,  thn  addition  nf 
I  tbnt«  nnwtpapnrt  can  mokn  tha  prodt- 
I  ob/a  diifnranen  .  .  . 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 


IN'iinsvlvrinia  Ih  pt.  of  Conim<*rce  Photo j 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  CasHe  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-BuHetin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Daily’s  Promotion  Tells  • 
“Tale  of  Two  Cities” 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


J.  ROBERT  YORK,  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  is  a  man  who  has 
a  profound  respect  for  facts.  He  is 
fond  of  quoting  whoever  it  was  who 
said  that  “facts  are  the  least  developed 
of  our  natural  resources.”  And  he 
likes  to  quote  the  editor  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  to  the  effect 
that  “the  hardest  thing  in  this  world 
to  get  is  a  fact.” 

Knowing  this  about  Mr.  York,  we 
would  naturally  expect  that  any  pro¬ 
motion  coming  from  his  direction, 
whatever  else  its  failings,  would  be 
sound  in  its  facts.  Nor  are  we  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  promotion  that 
reaches  us  from  Tulsa  this  week.  It 
is  a  slim  little  volume  entitled  “The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  a  “Countinghouse 
Classic”  by  one  “Charles  Dickens 
York.”  But  the  whiskers  don’t  fool 
us.  It’s  only  J.  Robert  himself — and. 
If  we  may  go  corny  a  minute,  a 
dickens  of  a  good  job  he’s  done. 

“The  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  fits  easily  into  your  coat 
pocket.  But  within  its  40  pages  it 
packs  a  mighty  wallop  of  facts.  It 
contains  in  concentrated  and  easy-to- 
get  form  all  the  essential  market  data 
that  any  advertiser  woxild  want  about 
Oklahoma’s  two  major  markets,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Tulsa.  It  starts  with 
brief  historical  paragraphs,  runs 
through  such  things  as  convention 
and  cultural  facilities,  climate,  civic 
projects,  stockyards  and  health,  and 
winds  up  with  sales  data,  war  proj¬ 
ects,  water  supply  and  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple. 

“Oklahoma  is  so  new  and  has  grown 
so  fast,”  says  Mr.  York,  “that  it  has 
been  difficult  for  anyone  to  keep 
posted  on  our  progress.  Many  news¬ 
papers  tell  the  tale  of  one  city.  But, 
to  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  ever  made  by  a  newspaper  to 
tell — and  fairly — the  tale  of  two  cities. 

“When  you  consider  that  we  went 
to  the  trouble  of  sending  proofs  of 
the  material  on  Oklahoma  City  to 
their  chamber  of  commerce  to  double 
cdieck  for  accimacy,  you  will  realize 
how  far  we  have  gone  to  be  fair  in 
our  presentation  of  this  market  story. 

“Obviously,  we  hope  that  the  reader 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tulsa 
is  as  good  a  market  as  Oklahoma  City 
—or  better — on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
basis.  But  we  never  say  so.  Some 
people  call  this  left-handed  selling. 
But  we  think  it  fills  the  bill  of  what 
buyers  of  advertising  want  to  know 
about  markets  and  media.” 

Well,  if  this  is  left-handed  selling, 
there  ought  to  be  more  southpaws  in 
the  newspaper  league.  Because  this 
is  sound  selling.  Oklahoma  has  two 
metropolitan  markets.  Oklahoma 
City,  the  capital,  is  a  well  promoted 
market,  inde^  one  of  the  best  news¬ 
paper-promoted  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tulsa,  although  the  “oil  capital 
of  the  world,”  has  not  been  that  well 
promoted.  Tulsa,  evidently,  suffers  a 
little  from  this.  By  presenting  the 
facts  of  both  markets,  fairly,  intelli¬ 
gently,  conveniently,  the  Tulsa  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
the  better  recognition  they  obviously 
seek. 

“The  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  is  a  rare 
kind  of  market  promotion.  It  deserves 
a  large  success.  Mr.  York  deserves  a 
large  credit  for  his  conception  and 
execution  of  a  promotion  so  positive 
in  character.  The  book  is  being  well 


publicized  among  prospective  readers, 
too.  A  teaser  postcard  is  mailed  sev¬ 
eral  days  ahead  of  the  book.  It  prom¬ 
ises  “a  new  market  study  to  be  read 
in  one  sitting — and  remembered  a  life¬ 
time!  It  can’t  be  a  best  seller  be¬ 
cause  it’s  free — but  it  may  help  to 
make  a  better  seller  out  of  you.” 

Neat,  all  the  way  around. 

Commotion  in  Minneapolis 

“STIR  UP  a  commotion  with  your 

promotion”  is  the  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess  that  comes  from  Ray  B.  Kruskopf, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune.  And 
ever  since  Ray  took  over  the  job  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  that’s  what  he’s  been 
doing. 

Currently,  Ray  is  making  excellent 
use  of  caricatures  of  Adolf,  Benito  and 
Hirohito.  “I  do  the  caricatures  my¬ 
self’  he  says,  “partly  because  there’s 
no  one  else  to  do  them  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  get  a  kick  out  of  doing  them. 
We  don’t  use  them  merely  as  atten¬ 
tion-getters,  either,  but  try  to  tie 
them  in  directly  with  the  copy.” 

Something  which  he  seems  to  do 
most  successfully.  For  instance,  he 
used  them  to  wonderful  advantage  in 
some  -ads  promoting  the  classified  col- 
xunns,  suggesting  that  advertising  for 
sale  things  you  find  in  the  attic  that 
you  no  longer  want  gives  you  extra 
funds  to  invest  in  war  bonds  and 
stamps.  Smart?  You  bet! 

One  pictorial  stopper  Ray  had  was 
a  composite  caricature  of  all  three  of 
the  cut-throats,  used  most  effectively 
in  an  ad  promoting  a  new  feature 
about  spies. 

Incidentally,  the  Aquatennial  float 
Ray  designed  won  first  prize  as  the 
most  humorous  entry  in  the  parade, 
which  was  seen  by  380,000  persons. 
Carrier  salesmen,  wearing  comic  strip 
character  heads,  rode  in  a  rowboat, 
their  fishpoles  holding  Hitler  and  his 
stooges  siispended  in  mid-air.  Some 
spectators  just  laughed.  Others  threw 
bottles.  Success?  If  stirring  up  a 
conunotion  makes  good  promotion,  it 
sure  was! 

Attic  Thoughts 

CURRENTLY  running  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  is  a  smart  little  se¬ 
ries  of  ads  promoting  classified  ads  as 
an  excellent  way  to  sell  household 
clutter.  “Attic  Thoughts”  is  what  the 
series  is  called.  Each  ad  consists  of  a 
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little  cartoon  drawing  and  some  ex¬ 
planatory  dialogue,  usually  between 
husband  and  wife.  Result  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  of  course,  is  always  to  turn  up 
some  unwanted  things  that  can  be 
sold  through  a  Record  want  ad. 
Timely  and  good,  this  idea. 

In  the  Bag 

CURRENTLY  displayed  in  New  York 

State  offices,  doing  its  bit  to  enlist 
10  per  centers  in  the  war  bond  pur¬ 
chase  campaign,  is  a  Jerry  Costello 
cartoon  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News.  It’s  a  good  one, 
too — showing  old  Joe  Citizen  wallop¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  the  Axis  gang  with 
that  old  10%  baseball.  The  New  York 
State  Comptroller’s  office  used  it,  with 
a  credit  line,  in  a  mailing  piece  to 
some  60,000  State  employes. 

The  New  York  Sun  pulled  a  smart 
promotion  this  summer  with  its  de¬ 
partment  store  timetable.  What  with 
summer  closings  being  different,  and 
with  defense  activities  prompting 
some  stores  to  stay  open  nights,  and 
the  same  prompting  other  stores  to 
open  at  noon — the  whole  store  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  somewhat  confusing 
to  the  time-harried  consumer.  So  the 
Sun  publishes  a  timetable,  which  tells 
just  when  each  store  opens  and  closes. 

Palatka,  Florida,  is  a  community  of 
some  6,700  population.  The  Daily 
News  has  a  circulation  of  something 
around  5,000.  Yet  on  July  16,  cele¬ 
brating  American  Heroes  Day,  the 
News  carried  16,800  lines  of  war  bond 
advertising — and  Palatka  on  that  day 
bought  more  than  $12,000  worth. 
Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it?  Well, 
Palatka  had  a  special  reason  for  going 
all  out  that  day.  Lieut.  Gen.  Joseph 
W.  Stilwell  is  a  native  of  Palatka. 


Levin  Promotes  PM 

EDWIN  LEVIN  has  been  named  pro- 

motion  manager  of  PM.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  Smith,  who  has  become 
promotion  manager  of  Liberty  maga- 
zine.  Mr.  Levin  has  been  with  PM 
since  its  start  as  manager  of  its  de¬ 
partment  of  information. 

■ 

Cemadion  Praises 
War  Work  of  Press 

Ottawa,  Aug.  3  — T.  L.  Churd 
(Con.  Toronto  Broadview)  suggested 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  mud 
of  the  Canadian  government’s  pub¬ 
licity  work  might  be  handed  over  to 
the  newspapers. 

During  consideration  of  the  post 
office  estimates  Mr.  Church  asked 
Postmaster-General  Mulock,  “what  is 
the  cost  of  distributing  second-class 
mail,  newspapers?” 

The  minister  said  the  cost  was  about 
$4,500,000. 

“I  appreciate  the  great  work  whid 
the  newspapers  are  doing,”  said  Mr. 
Church,  “liiey  are  doing  war  work. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  the  work  whid 
is  being  done  by  our  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau  might  be  handed  over  to  the 
newspapers  because  I  realize  what  it 
costs  to  run  a  newspaper. 

“They  are  having  a  tough  time  and 
I  think  the  government  should  help 
them  out  with  publicity  work.” 

TO  SELL  “YANK"  IN  U.  S. 

The  Yank,  the  Army  newspaper 
hitherto  published  only  for  soldiers 
serving  overseas,  is  to  made  avail¬ 
able  to  military  persoimel  throughout 
the  U.  S.,  at  Army  exchanges  or 
other  military  agencies,  or  by  direct 
mail  subscriptions.  The  publicatioD 
is  a  24-page  weekly  tabloid. 


HEATH  and  EDSON—^'^Both 
Command  Reader  Interest*^ 


for  august  8.  1942 

THIS  IS  WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  12  FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAN 


in  BRIDGEPORT 
a  man  has  an  hirplane  that 
will  STAND  STILL  IN  MID-AIR! 


HIS  NAME  is  Igor  Sikorsky — one  of  the  best- 
known  names  in  aeronautics.  You’ve  heard  of 
him,  we’re  sure.  He  is  a  New  Englander  by 
adoption. 


ing  New  England’s  Mr.  Sikorsky  for  a  new 
freedom  .  .  .  the  freedom  of  the  air. 

And  all  this,  surely,  is  another  example  of  New 
England  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  Add  it  to  a 


His  baby  is  a  flying  machine  with  two  revolving 
horizontal  wings  known  as  a  heliocopter.  It 
does  unbelievable  things.  It  will  fly  straight  up. 
It  will  hover  over  a  spot.  It  will  fly  backwards 
or  sidewards.  It  will  stand  still  in  mid-air.  A 
child  can  handle  it. 

Some  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  will  be  thank- 


long  list  of  others  .  .  .  plywood  planes,  plastics, 
variable  pitch  propellers,  high-speed  precision 
tools,  self-lubricating  bearings,  etc.  .  .  .  and  you 
begin  to  appreciate  why  this  mighty  market  keeps 
its  stride — ^war  or  peace. 

It  will  pay  any  advertiser  of  a  worthy  product 
to  keep  in  step  with  it.  How?  Ask  any  New 
Bngland  newspaper  for  the  answer. 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


‘natural”  for  newspapers 


■  MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  MonJtor-Patrioc  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E> 

Bennington  Banner  (E> 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

^  MASSACHUSETTS 

/  'jit"  Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

/A  Boston  Post  (M) 

(I  Boston  Post  <S) 

II  Boston  Record  A  American  (ME) 

U  sT  Boston  Snnday  Advertiser  (S) 

■  >  Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

■  Cape  Cod  .Standard-Times, 

Hyannis  IE) 


Fall  Rivet  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaaene  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Timet  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
PittsSeld  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gaaette  (E) 

Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gaaette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawnuet  VaUey  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 

Woonsocket  C^  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M> 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M> 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  LoiukMi  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  Americaa 
(MAE) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(EAS) 
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^  E  D  I 


BAD  UNION  TACTICS 

FROM  a  reliable  source  FiniroR  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  lias 
obtained  some  details  on  the  lonj;  squabble 
lietween  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  local  of  the 
Teamsters’  Union  which  caused  the  recent 
susjiension  of  the  newspa|)ers  for  several  ilays. 
The  dispute  arose  over  the  restrictions  on  news- 
pajier  deliveries  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  as  a  means  of  conserving  gasoline 
and  rublK*r. 

Discussions  lH*tween  the  Pittsburgh  publishers 
and  the  officers  of  the  Xewspajx'r  Chauffeurs, 
Distributors  &  Hel|R*rs  Local  Union  No.  211  on 
the  order  began  May  29.  shortly  after  the  ODT 
announced  it.  On  June  l.‘L  the  Press  met  with 
the  union  cha|H*l  and  the  union  jiresident  and 
informed  tJiem  that  the  cuts  imposed  under  tlie 
order  necessitat<*d  the  lay-off  of  14  trucks  and 
drivers  of  the  S4  emjiloyeil  by  the  pa|H‘r.  President 
McHale  of  the  local  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  this. 

Two  ilays  later,  the  union  voted  for  a  strike 
unless  the  management  restored  the  14  drivers 
to  duty  as  .sujieniumerarics.  The  Press  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  this  temixirarily,  {lending  further 
negotiation,  .\fter  .several  days  of  futile  attempts 
to  reach  an  agreement,  two  conciliators  of  the 
U.  S.  Dejiartment  of  Lalxir  were  called  in.  On 
July  8,  the  union  agreed  with  the  Press  and  with 
the  conciliators  that  the  contract  gave  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  right  to  determine  the  number  of 
emjiloyes,  and  also  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  po.s.sible  overloading  of  trucks  under  the 
new  .schedule.  This  agreement  was  written  in 
memorandum  form,  but  not  .signed.  On  July  11, 
the  Press  chapel  informed  management  that  it 
•would  not  abide  by  this  memorandum  and  that 
the  14  men  had  to  be  kept  on  the  job. 

Management  representatives  replied  that  this 
act  was  in  defiance  of  the  contract,  in  defiance  of 
the  ODT  order,  in  defiance  of  the  union  agree¬ 
ment  sanctioning  the  reduction  of  the  force,  in 
defiance  of  the  warnings  of  the  international  offi- 
i-ers  of  the  Teamsters  Union  that  a  strike  would 
be  illegal,  and  in  defiance  of  the  promise  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  loading  question. 

Later  that  day.  President  McHale  of  the  local 
was  called  on  the  telephone  by  Vice-President 
Murphy  of  the  International  and  told  that  the 
men  must  go  back  to  work.  Two  hours  later,  at 
7:00  p.m.,  the  Press  was  informed  that  the  local 
woidd  not  permit  the  drivers  to  go  back  to  work 
unless  the  di.scharged  men  were  kept  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  until  the  end  of  the  contract  next  May.  This 
the  management  refused  to  accept.  Meanwhile, 
about  3,000  papers  had  liecn  destroyed  on  the 
loading  platforms. 

.\fter  discu.ssing  the  situation  with  the  presi- 
ilents  of  other  unions  employed  on  the  Press,  the 
U.  S.  Conciliator  ordered  the  drivers  to  send 
their  men  back  to  work,  and,  if  necessary,  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  .\t  11  p.m., 
Pre.sident  McHale  .said  the  men  would  resume 
•work,  but  that  his  union  members  would  have  to 
be  jiaid  for  their  time  between  8:00  and  11:00  p.m. 
that  day.  This  the  conciliator  agreed  to  over  the 
prote.st  of  the  management,  which  finally  accepted 
the  condition  “at  the  government’s  request.” 

Negotiations  went  on  for  18  more  days,  get- 
Ing  nowhere.  On  July  29,  the  management  .sent 
a  letter  to  its  1,100  employes,  stating  that  the 
liaper  could  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  union 
members  who  would  neither  respect  nor  obey  the 
agreements  made  by  their  officers.  A  meeting 
•with  the  presidents  of  the  other  unions  in  a  new 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  was  un.succe.ssful, 
and  the  Press  suspended  on  July  29. 

On  July  31,  an  agreement  was  finally  attained 
with  the  drivers,  but  the  presidents  of  the  other 


Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation, 
of  him  also  .shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when 
he  eometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy 
angels.  St.  Mark  V'TII:  38. 


unions  later  notified  the  management  that  their 
|K-ople  would  not  resume  work  unless  all  employes 
were  jiaid  for  the  time  lo.st  between  July  29  and 
July  31.  Talks  went  on  for  two  more  days  and 
on  the  evening  of  .Vug.  2,  the  management  and 
the  pre.sidents  of  all  unions  agreed  to  re.sumption 
of  work,  ujion  conditions  which  were  not  fully 
l>ubli.shed. 

On  .Vugust  3,  the  Press  re.sumcd  publication, 
with  the  14  di.scharged  men  forming  a  picket  line 
around  the  new.spaper  plant  and  their  fellows  at 
first  refu.sing  to  deliver  the  papers.  Another 
inet'ting  of  union  pre.sidents  was  called,  but  can- 
lelled  liefore  it  convened.  The  recalcitrants  had 
decided  to  stoji  the  monkey  business  and  get  back 
on  the  job. 

That’s  not  a  pretty  story,  and  the  action  of  that 
union  is  ty|)ical  neither  of  the  Teamster’s  Union 
|K»licy  nor  of  the  war-time  jiolicies  of  other  new.s- 
]>a|>er  unions. 

New.spa|)er.s  have  little  leeway  in  operation  of 
trucks  under  the  .several  orders  of  the  ODT,  and 
they  are  likely  to  .sacrifice  some  circulation  in 
the  jiriK-ess  of  complying  with  them.  The  object 
of  the  orders  has  Ix^en  to  limit  the  oiieration  of 
trucks,  and  that,  inevitably,  will  mean  loss  of 
eniploynieiit  to  .some  drivers.  In  our  opinion, 
newsjiapers  which  are  forced  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  under  war  orders  .should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  individuals  and  their  unions  heartily  to 
obtain  new  emidoyment  for  the.se  men  and 
women.  Publishers,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  keej)  them  on  the  jiayroll,  idle,  for  indefinite 
periods. 


WPB  RESTRICTS  ZINC 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  generally  do  not 
yet  .seem  aware  of  the  limitations  on  an  iinjior- 
taiit  jiart  of  their  ojierations  by  a  War  Proiluc- 
tion  Order  restricting  the  use  of  zinc  to  within 
.50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  consumption.  The 
order  was  made  public  July  24,  but  it  is  retro¬ 
active  to  July  1,  and  to  catch  up  the  .slack  of 
those  three  weeks,  it  will  be  necessary  for  news- 
papers  to  .schedule  considerably  le.ss  than  50  per 
cent  of  19  H  zinc  u.se  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

The  order  was  unquestionably  well  intended 
for  the  conserx’ation  of  a  metal  vital  to  war  needs, 
but  it  was  jirobably  written  by  .some  one  who 
ilid  not  know  the  practices  of  new.spa|K‘r.s  in  the 
u.se  of  this  metal.  The  total  amount  of  zinc  in 
u.se  by  all  newsiiapers  is  approximately  4,000 
tons  annually.  Of  this  about  600  tons  is  not 
recoverable;  the  3,400  tons  remainder  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  smelters  after  pas.sing  through 
the  engraving  and  press  rooms.  The  WPB  order 
would  therefore  ciinserve  only  300  tons  maxi¬ 
mum  from  newsjiaiier  .sources  if  its  order  stands. 

.Vgainst  this  .should  lie  con.sideretl  the  u.se  to 
which  newspapers  u.se  the  zinc  in  their  ixis.se.ssion. 
The  largest  proportion  of  news  pictures  today 
is  given  to  war  scenes  and  pictures  designed  to 
su.stain  public  morale,  and  we  are  certain  that 
if  the  public  relations  officers  of  the  .\rmy  and 
Navy  had  been  consulted,  they  would  have 
advi.setl  that  the  potential  .saving  of  300  tons  of 


zinc  a  year  would  not  comi)en.sate  for  the  loss 
of  news  illustrations  which  the  order  would  com- 
jiel.  They  would  not  have  considered  the  forced 
unemployment  of  .several  hundred  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  as  any  marked  contribution  to  the  war  effort, 
compared  with  the  services  that  these  men  render 
in  their  regular  occupations. 

Newspapers  are  willing  to  obey  any  order,  no 
matter  what  the  inconvenience,  if  its  effect  can 
demonstrably  forward  victory.  They  must  pro¬ 
te.st,  however,  restrictions  which  hamstring  their 
own  war  functions  without  any  visible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  war  industry  and  the  fighting 
services.  This  order  would  appear  to  fall  under 
that  heading. 


SMEARING  THE  BIG  ONES 

BY  THEIR  VERY  SIZE  and  importance  in  the 
new.spaper  field,  we  supiKi.se  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Sew  York  Daily  Sens  are 
natural  targets  for  newspajier  critics.  The  fact 
that  both  are  edited  vigorously  and  without  pull¬ 
ing  of  punches  wins  them  large  circulations,  heavj’ 
advertising  volume,  with  the  public  influence  that 
both  imply,  but  it  also  leaves  them  as  .shining 
marks  for  pens  and  tongues  in  and  out  of 
Congre.ss. 

We  haven’t  paid  much  editorial  attention  to 
the  bing-bang  journalism  that  has  been  going  on 
in  Chicago  lately,  with  the  Tribune  swap|)ing 
lusty  editorial  blows  with  the  Daily  Mews,  thf  ^ 
Daily  Times  and  the  new  Chicago  Sun.  Current  j 
warfare  is  hardly  more  than  an  intensification  of  ,1 
what  has  been  going  on  there  for  many  years  and  n 
in  general,  the  fighting  has  been  hard  but  fair.  I 
We  can’t  say  the  same  for  .some  of  the  jiresent  I 
campaigns  against  the  New  York  Daily  News  I 
and  the  Washington  Times-IIerald,  edited  re  I 
spectively  by  Joseph  M.  Patterson  and  Eleanor  I 
Patterson.  j 

One  below-the-belt  wallop  was  delivered  at  lioth  j 
a  few  days  ago  by  Rep.  Elmer  J.  Holland,  »  j 
Pennsylvania  Democrat,  charging  that  Iwtli  i 
papers  were  “doing  their  best  to  bring  alnmt  t  j 
Fa.scist  victory — hoping  that  in  that  victory  the)  j 
will  be  rewarded.”  Capt.  Patterson  in  the  Daily  : 
News  responded  with  a  signed  editorial  headed  | 
“You’re  a  Liar,  Congressman  Holland.”  The  t 
editorial  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Holland  had  deliv¬ 
ered  his  remarks  under  Congres.sional  jirivilege. 
while  the  editorial  had  no  .such  immunity.  It  set 
forth  that  the  papers  are  not  “Hitler’s  followed.’' 
do  not  .seek  to  bring  about  a  Fa.sci.st  victory  in  the 
hope  of  subsequent  reward,  .\dding  that  the 
“country  has  treated  us  well — su|>erlatively  well, 
the  editorial  asks  “What  could  we  gain  bv  having 
it  fall?”  I 


Captain  Patter.son’s  daughter,  .\licia  Guggen¬ 
heim,  who  ow’iis  the  Hempstead  (N.  ^’.)  .Vew- 
day,  followed  with  a  signed  editorial  in  her  paper, 
.stating  her  father’s  creditable  record  in  the  last 
war  and  declaring  that  he  had  tried  to  eiili:^ 
immediately  after  Pearl  Harlair,  even  though  hr 
is  well  past  military  age. 

The  I’atter.sons  are  publi.shers  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  new.spaper  work,  and  they  have  a 
big  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  fundamental 
.\merican  institutions,  especially  of  the  right  d 
an  editor  to  advocate  what  hp  believes,  no  matter 
whether  it  pleases  or  displea.se.s  the  public- 
They  may  lie  fairly  criticized  for  .some  d 
their  beliefs,  but  their  {latriotism  .should  not  he 
smeared  simply  because  they  operate  large  ainl 
forceful  journals,  or  liecause  they  are  not  enthusi' 
astic  about  .some  of  our  .\llies.  That’s  their 
{iriv'ilege — to  be  exerci.sed  with  full  responsibility 
for  con.sequences. 


Kent  (O.)  State  University  summer 
commencement  Aug.  28. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Cope  an¬ 
nounce  arrival  of  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  Parkes,  bom  June  17,  in  Deni- 
PVT.  GORDON  GRAY,  president  of  son,  Tex.,  where  Mr.  Cope  is  publisher 
the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  which  of  the  Denison  Herald.  It  is  Aeir  sec- 
publishes  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  ond  child. 

Sentinel  and  Journal,  is  now  in  the  James  C.  Nance,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
midst  of  a  course  in  basic  infantry  the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat-Chief, 
training  at  Camp  Wheeler  Ga.  Upon  whose  leg  was  amputated  April  13 

_  after  a  motorcycle  accident,  has  un- 

dergone  a  hnal  operation  in  an  Okla- 
homa  City  hospital. 


NANCY 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


HIS  FRIENDS  now  can  call  him 
“commissioner”  if  they  like,  because 
George  A.  Barton,  sports  columnist, 
Minneapo¬ 
lis  Morning 
Tribune,  has  just 
been  ap’^ointed 
by  Gov.  Harold 
Stassen  as  a 
member  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  state 
athletic  commis¬ 
sion.  For  Bar- 

FREDERICK  W.  COBLEY,  formerly  ton,  who  is 
classified  manager,  has  been  ap-  rounding  out  his 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the  38th  year  as  a 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press.  He  sue-  Minneapo- 
ceeds  Edward  W.  Davenport,  who  will  lis  sports  writer, 
continue  to  serve  as  advertising  con-  this  is  almost  a 
sultant  for  the  newspaper  while  de-  natural  culmination  of  his  long  inter- 
voting  the  balance  of  his  time  to  his  est  in  boxing.  He  has  been  actively 
own  advertising  and  public  relations  identified  with  that  sport  since  1902 
clients.  John  Christie,  formerly  of  as  a  participant,  instructor,  referee 
the  News-Press  display  staff,  has  be-  and  critic.  Barton  boxed  professional- 
come  advertising  representative  of  ly  from  1902  to  1907,  meeting  some  of 
Southern  California  Associated  News-  the  famous  “names”  of  that  era,  and 
papers,  the  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  group  taught  the  sport  from  1904  to  1910, 


In  The  Business  Office 


George  A.  Barton 


The  front  page  of  The  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Daily  News  this 
week  carried  a  report  of  the 
outcome  of  the  newspaper’s 
recent  feature  popularity  poll. 
Votes  of  readers  showed  Ernie 
Bushrailler’s  “Nancy”  led  all 
other  comics  hy  a  wide  margin. 


JMancy  today  runs  in  more 
than  240  newspapers,  with  a 
total  readership  of  10  million. 
Which  shows  a  lot  of  comic 
fans  like  her.  Her  victory  in 
Springfield  shows,  too,  that 
comic* fans  like  her  a  lot. 


INancy  appears  in  both  a 
daily  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page.  Would  you  like  us  to 
send  samples  and  terms? 


FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS  (Cal.)  Press-Enterprise. 

continued  from  page  19 


cate.  His  work  will  also  include 


Advance,  has  joined  the  Riverside  city’s  hero  over  the  week-end,  as  a  and  Bulletin  to  the  Newport  staff. 

result  «f  his  brave  action  in  saving  Bruce  Westley  has  left  the  Newport 
19  year  old  Marie  Poitras  from  drown-  staff  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  His  place 
ing.  The  girl  stepped  into  a  hole  has  been  taken  by  Russell  Didsbury, 
while  bathing  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  former  Jamestown,  R.  I.,  correspond- 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  ent  for  the  Journal  and  Bulletin.  Ray- 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


counsellmg  with  publishing  agents  EUGENE  C.  (PETE)  HOYT,  for  14  water.  When  she  did  rise,  she  mond  Lovenbury  has  left  the  Fall 
^rtainin^o  the  Memodist  years  state  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rap-  difficulty,  but  Paradis  swam  River  staff  to  take  up  defense  work, 

^blishmg  House.  He  will  ^e  up  ids  (la.)  Gazette,  has  been  named  out  and  brought  her  to  shore,  where  Both  Lovenbury  and  Ferguson  were 
his  new  work  about  September  1.  managing  editor  to  succeed  John  R.  ^^s  revived,  and  then  sent  to  her  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Fall  River 
Wyett  M.  Yocum,  national  adver-  Battin,  who  died  at  Roche.«+er,  Minn.,  home.  Herald  News. 

^ing  manager.  La  Gr^e  (Ore^  July  16.  Gene  Farmer,  former  re-  DuUl,  City  Hall  reporter,  Le  George  Prince  Arnold,  for  many 

Erening  Obs^er,  and  Mrs.  Yo^  porter  and  copyreader,  was  appomted  Soleil,  Quebec,  was  banqueted  my  years  on  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Time* 
w  tne  iwente  ot  a  son,  ^^p  coiby,  state  and  Sunday  editor  and  George  newspapermen  and  civic  officials  on  Dispatch  editorial  staff,  has  been  ap- 
Dom  31^  ine  bi^  was  jm-  s.  Mills,  reporter  for  the  Associated  the  occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee  re-  pointed  assistant  to  the  State  Con- 

nounced  m  a  ^i^  ^hon  ^  The  prggg  bureau  in  Des  Moines  since  cently.  The  banquet  was  held  in  Vic-  servation  Commissioner,  in  charge  of 
Stork  Gazette, which  Mr.  Yocum  1937,  was  named  city  editor.  toria  Hotel,  and  was  attended  by  the  public  relations, 

described  m  “the  world’s  smallest  p  jj  f^tzGerald,  Jr.,  has  been  ap-  majority  of  the  working  press  in  Que-  odell  Griffith  has  joined  the  Pen- 
news  paper.  pointed  state  news  editor  of  the  Chat-  bee,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  sacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal  as  a  re- 

Rudy  Marcus,  former  advertising  tanooga  Times,  and  Mouzon  B.  Peters  friends.  porter, 

manager  of  the  Burlingame  (CaL)  has  been  named  assistant  city  editor.  Russ  McComb,  sports  editor  of  the  George  A.  Bowen  Jr.,  reporter  New 

FitzGerald  has  been  with  the  daily  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin  for  the  past  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home ’News 
since  1935.  Petere  had  been  state  year,  has  resigned  to  resume  studies  has  joined  the  Associated  Press  bu- 
news  editor  since  1938.  He  will  con-  at  University  of  Southern  California,  reau  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Nicholas 
tinue  to  edit  the  weekly  farm  page  Jimmie  Hefcon,  managing  editor  and  Lederer  also  of  the'  Home  Newc  staff 

StJS.  Tt.’KSli'SNaiSlS  **  T'*’  'I  W,  has  joined  the  B.I«m<,reS«n. 

iSaT  NewwapetxJom.  M.rch,  1892;  Fourth  Etute,  the  sports  ]ob  and  Bob  Wallace,  for-  EmUio  Escalante  corresnondent  In 

youthM  managing  editor  merly  wiA  the  now  defunct  Orange  ^  g.  for  Latik  Ameri^  news- 
-  -  ■  -  -  of  the  Tampa  Daily  Times,  ^he  new  County  Platndealer,  joiiw  the  staff  as  has  gone  to 

prudent  of  Ae  Associated  I^s  Club  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor.  material  for  a  series 

of  Florida.  He  succeeds  R.W.  Simp-  Virginia  (Dinnie)  Ketchum  is  re-  of  articles  describing  that  nation’s 
Mn,  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  turning  to  the  society  staff  of  the  Gal-  war  effort. 

Tribune.  veston  News  after  having  worked  on  jyjjsg  piaire  Cox.  formerlv  a  renorter 

Malcoto  W  mnga^  editorial  di-  the  Tulsa  Tribune.-  She  wU  succ^  on  the  Fort  Werdale  (Fla.)  Sly 

42d  st«et  .nd  B™.dw.y.  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y.  retummg  now  a  reporter  on  the  city 

„  .  . .  ^  banquet  of  the  to  school  in  the  fall.  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sul 

Michigan  Prosecuting  Attorneys  As-  Albert  Reese,  sports  editor,  Gol-  Alan  Reitman  of  Jersey  City  has 
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Aetbue  t.  Robb,  Editor:  Robeet  U.  Beown,  on  behalf  of  Wavne  Countv  home  N^s,  has  resigned  to  jom  the  been  named  assistant  to  the  director 

Uanating  Editor;  Waltee  fc  Schheioee,  Associate  Wayne  Gounty  nome  Houston  Press.  of  DubUc  relations  at  Ruteers  Uni- 

Editor,  Stefheh  J.  Monchae.  Jacb  Peice,  Me*.  S.  rule.  t,  ,  «  re,  ,  ,  „  puouc  reiauons  ai  Kuigera  uni- 

L.  Daee,  Librarian _  r«i-»r.  /-•,.*t._5«  _  J"  David,  Sacraviento  (Cal.)  Bee  versity.  Reitman  was  with  the  New 


James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Publisher;  Chaele*  T. 
Stuaet,  Crtwra/  Manager  and  Advertising  Director, 


•  is-  •  ’  s  ^  copyreader  for  the  past  eight  years  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  and  re- 

“eir  “iSI- 

Geoece  h.  Steate,  Circulation  Manager;  John  ,.  e  tu  c  D  T  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  has  another  former  Home  News  employe 

•  -  ■  ■  -  ■'  ^itor  of  the  Bee.  Irene  Lo^  ^  Examiner  as  who  has  left  for  the  Army. 

nane'rwoman*  who  filled  her  *SaM  ®  copyreader.  He  was  succeeded  on  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  city  hall 

w£  transferred  to  the  city  desk.  ’  *L^of  Ae^s^’L^ef  &Sin£er 
o  1  •  All  no  c  ri.  1  r  T  of  fhe  Los  Angeles  Exammer  to  assume  the  assistant  secretaryship 

Calvm  Alley,  26,  son  of  the  late  J.  and  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  in  Erie, 

P.  Alley,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  t> _ t  •  j  *  _  i  -iu  Po 

- -  Memphi*  Commercial  Appeal  for  Vp p  u.  «  j.*  u  *  ,  luu 

Pacific  Coast  Ctrresfondentt:  Campbell  Watbob,  nianw  voarc  has  inined  fbe  ViuhsiiUo  f"®  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  has  jomed  Robert  Maddock,  formerly  night  bu- 

Banner  as 'cartoJnist.  He  succeeds  Evening  News  as  a  re-  reau  manager  for  the  United  Press  at 


Johnson,  Classified  and  Placement  Manager. 
Washington.  D.  C  Bureau.  Geneeal  Pees*  Associa* 
noN,  James  J.  Bim.cs  snd  Gcoege  H.  Manning, 
Je.,  1^6  National  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Tdepfawe, 

Mcuopolitsp  lOBO. _ 

Chicago  Bueeau.  810  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building.  360  North  Michigan  Atenue,  Tel.  Sute 
4808;  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueo,  Editor;  Haest 
K.  Blace.  Adtmising  Xefresenlalioe. 


Ed  Holland,  Banner  cartoonist  who 


manager 

Milwaukee  and  previously  a  UP.  staff 


Los  Angeies,  Telephooe,  Hempstesd  5722. 

^  joined  the  Army  in  December.  Alley  Jiiieanor  ilitchcocR  a 

’  1383;  and  M  esiem  Pa^  Buiidtnt,  Los  An-  is  a  former  cartoonist  for  the  Kansas  Margaret  Smith  we  working  .  _ 

City  Journal,  and  since  that  paper  boys  for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Tribune  radio  staUon. 


Saner  1383 
gstes,  Td^heBs;  Prospect  6314. 


Miss  Eleanor  Hitchcock  and  Miss  writer  in  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
as  copy  news  department  of  WGN,  Chicago 


gI»  ^"aS,  H^’EiSlind:  ®®ased  publication  in  April  has  done  They  are  the  fi^  girU  m  employed  Robert  F.  Reynolds,  sports  writer, 

**  - - ^srr. - - _  llgt  _  _  _ _ _ _  _ t-1-  m  rVOTW3t*’c  nieforv  'I’ho  Cia%etmi,m*ru4itn1ai  ffUitumtn  \  •»&_ 


Duplet  Awebtisihg  Rstes  e8ecti«e  bee  1,  1937: 
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free  lance  cartooning  in  Memphis,  bi  the  paper  s  history.  The  former  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  re- 
his  home.  ®  allege  _graduate  interested  in  signed  to  become  director  of  sports 

and  special  features  of  Station  WEM, 


Harold  Hughes,  city  editor.  Rich-  *®**®‘’  still  is  an  un 

mond  (Ky.)  Daily  Register,  has  been 
elected  executive  secretary  of  the  . . 


E  cost  of  per  week  esms  as  low  e  rate  on  a  62 


sdiedute. _ 

CLAsairiEO  Rates;  90c  per  agate  line  ooe  time;  70e 
per  agate  line  (our  times. 

SmiETiONS  Wante^  60c  per 
40c  per  agate  line  (our  times 
Une). 


Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Willard  (Doc)  Wilson,  Buffalo  Eve-  Stanley  A.  Jones,  of  the  Portland 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  News  state  editor,  has  resigned  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  and  Mrs. 

will  continue  as  city  editor  of  the  to  edit  the  Fly-Leaf,  Curtiss- Wright  Jones  are  the  parents  of  their  first 
Register.  Corporation  Airplane  Division  paper,  child,  a  nine  pound  son,  bom  July  30, 

Bramwell  Terrill  has  resigned  from  the  father’s  27  th  birthday. 

the 
joined 

the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exami- 
Miss  Irene  Murphy,  formerly  with  He  takes  the  place  of  Frank 


agste  line  one  time;  fice  of  Censorship.  He  pointed  out  Western  Union,  has  joined  the  staff  Grover,  state  editor,  who  is  leaving 
(count  five  words  to  Qg^sor  Byron  Price’s  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  the  Chicago  for  Seattle  to  join  the  public  relations 


time  basis  as  anr  other  schedule;  namely.  8182  per  ™“®8blg  WA  ■  It  f  •*», 

pan;  $i(B  haU-pan;  857  quarter-page.  •Quartn,  editor.  New  Orleans  Ttmes-Picayune,  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Buffalo  Edwm  Payson,  formerly  with 
sixteenth  page*  must  be  oa  definite  copy  addressed  the  Noncoms  Mess  in  New  Courier-Express  to  work  on  the  Balti-  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Bulletin,  has  joi 

Orleans  recently  as  Louisiana  rep-  more  Evening  Sun  copy  desk 
resentative  of  the  press  division,  Of- 


subscriptioos  in  any  one  organiution — whether  radio  page  editor  of  the  New  York  as  a  first-class  seaman  in  the  commu-  Robert  Prescott  has  been  trans- 


pEid  (or  by  the  compEny  or  lodividimiE  Thm  joined  NBC  Aug.  3  as  trade  nications  department  of  the  Navy,  in  ferred  from  the  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 


New  York.  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  United 

Meyer  Berger,  formerly  of  the  city  Western  Jenney,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Kucher,  foimerly  of  the 


subscriptioat  to  separate  addresses  (or  ooe  year  < _ 

or  one  subscription  (or  three  years,  810;  five  or  more  neWS  editor  in  the  preSS  department, 
subscriptions  m  one  group  to  different  addresses  (or  .  -  —  ,  i  e  xi.  • 

ooe  year  at  83  eadi.  or  individual  subscriptions  JVleyer  serger,  lormerly  Ot  the  Clly  ^  a 

(or  five  years  at  addition^  subscriptions  on  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  now  is  Daily  Enterprise  and  Times  staff  car-  Dtego  Unxon  raitorial  department, 
Amenea,  1^.  workuig  out  of  the  London  bureau  toonist,  suffered  severe  cuts  about  succeeds  Prescott  in  San  Diego, 
tic^  Editorial  AssoMuon,  Nauonai  Better  Business  of  tiiat  paper.  the  head  and  Other  injuries  when  his  A.  O.  H.  Grier,  a  member  of  the 

Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  ot  Grculations,  srith 


an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  drculation 
every  Saturday  in  the  year  as  (ollows; 


Six  Mootbs 
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Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31.  1841 . 
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12.351 

•• 

1840. . 
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1839 . 
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•• 

1937 . 
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*• 

1836 . 
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*• 
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19:h . 
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10,607 
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•• 
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«• 

1931 . 
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•• 
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11,417 

*• 

1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

George  Prince  Arnold,  assistant  automobile  was  in  a  rear  end  collision  editorial  staff  of  the  News-Journal 
city  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-  a  bus  in  Brockton  July  29.  Co.,  Wilmington  (Del.),  has  been  re- 

Dispatch,  has  been  made  executive  Donald  Rogers,  in  charge  of  the  appointed  by  Mayor  Albert  W. 
assistant  to  Virginia’s  new  Conserve-  Fall  River  (Mass.)  office  of  the  Provi-  ef_  Wilmington  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
tion  Commissioner,  the  former  State  dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening  nr.ington  Board  of  Public  Utilities  for 
Senator  William  A  Wri^t.  Arnold  Bulletin,  has  been  transferred  to  the  a  five-year  term, 
will  be  in  charge  of  public  relations,  financial  page  staff  ot  the  Journal  at 

He  succeeds  J.  Stuart  White,  formerly  Providence.  William  Ferguson  3d  of  iVith  iuG  Coiors 

with  the  Richmond  News  -  Leader,  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  staff  of  the  Journal  ^ 

Arnold’s  salary,  it  is  understood,  will  and  Bulletin  has  been  placed  in  charge  CARL  L.  ESTES,  publisher  of  the 

be  $5,000  a  year.  of  the  Fall  River  office.  Frederick  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Joun^ 

Jules  Paradis,  desk  man  on  the  AUee  has  been  transferred  from  the  and  other  East  Texas  publicaUons,  has 

Quebec  L’Action  Catholique,  was  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  staff  of  the  Journal  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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30  days  hath  Septeoiher . . . 


Your  national  prospects  aren't  home  much 
during  August  At  least,  that's  what  many  people 
in  this  business  would  have  you  believe. 

Advertising  managers  are  off  angling  for  trout. 
Space  buyers  are  home  spraying  the  rose  bushes. 
Account  executives  are  busy  chasing  golf  balls. 
All  the  important  guys  are  in  hiding. 

True  or  false,  most  newspaper  folk  accept  August 
as  a  slow  month. 

Then,  hang!  The  gun  goes  off  right  after  Labor 
Day  and  everybody  and  his  brother  starts  to  sell, 
sell,  SELL. 

The  competition  for  time  and  attention  is  terri* 
fic.  And  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are  us> 
ually  unhappy  about  the  whole  thing. 

We  know  a  way  you  can  change  this,  and  make 
them  your  friends. 

No,  we  don’t  suggest  you  stop  your  September 
selling.  Those  are  30  precious  days  .  .  .  for  fall 
business  and  business  that  will  carry  into  ’43. 
You’ve  got  to  get  in  there  and  pitch,  if  you  want 
to  put  some  national  in  your  paper. 

What  you  might  well  do  and  sensibly  do,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  make  your  fight  for  attention  and 


selling  time  in  September  a  little  smoother  sail¬ 
ing  ...  by  starting  some  space  on  your  own  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  during  what’s  left  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  ride  with  it  right  through  the  year. 
Every  page  you  can  get  under  your  belt  before 
Labor  Day  (and  you  can  mail  reprints,  too) 
will  do  you  more  good  than  you  think. 

Advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will 
carry  your  calling  card  into  a  lot  of  good  places. 
It  will  let  people  know  you  still  want  their  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  deliver  up-to-date  market  facts  .  .  . 
the  latest  dope  on  your  circulation  and  linage 
records.  It  will  inform,  interpret,  sell.  It  will 
help  your  prospects  get  the  pulse  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  make  the  media  man’s  list-building 
easier,  take  the  wear  and  tear  off  other  adver¬ 
tising  buyers. 

In  short,  it  will  cut  your  selling  in  September 
right  down  to  the  brass-tack  business  of  button¬ 
ing  up  the  order. 

Editor  &  Publisher  white  space  can  do  you  a 
lot  of  good  .  .  .  from  here  right  on  in.  Why 
don’t  we  get  together,  in  your  office  or  ours,  and 
see  how  you  can  best  use  it?  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York. 


How  much  linage  wiU  you  sell  in  them? 
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lations  office  of  the  West  Coast  Army  was  presented  a  wallet  and  cash.  Miss  (Va.)  News  staff,  has  enlisted  with 
PERSONALS  Air  Force  Training  Center.  Gagos  Margaret  Mining,  society  editor,  made  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves  as  a  yeoman, 

j  ,  OA  worked  on  San  Francisco  newspapers  the  presentation.  third  class. 

continued  from  page  20  tt  li 

-  before  joming  UP.  William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  former  na-  Joe  Phelan,  boxing  and  wrestling 

hAon  a  onm-  .  Richard  Doyle  has  resigned  from  tional  ad  manager  of  the  Syracuse  writer,  Philadelphia  Record,  has 

A  *  fk  TT  c  Mox  q1  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  Post-Standard,  later  advertising  di-  joined  the  army  and  will  report  Aug. 

if ^  ^  ■«  1  H  t  ^  'fK  sports  staff  prior  to  being  inducted,  rector  of  the  Post  Standard  and  for-  14. 

nn  air-base  ^^ffie^^stefn  LaboaVd  ^ho  has  been  divid-  mer  president  of  the  Syracuse  Ad-  Joe  Dragonetti,  former  reporter  for 

an  air  nase  m  tne  r^astern  seanoara  j„g  tune  between  sports  and  city  vertising  Club,  has  been  named  a  the  defunct  Philadelphia  Evening 

staff,  has  been  moved  over  to  full-  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Ledger  and  correspondent  for  Editor 

Rosseau  Duncan,  34,  city  editor  of  time  sports.  Reserve  and  assigned  to  the  Third  4-  Publisher,  has  been  promoted  to  a 

the  Nashville  Banner,  since  1937,  has  George  Chaplin,  city  editor.  Green-  Naval  District.  corporal  technician.  He  is  stationed 

received  a  commission  ^  first  lieuten-  uille  (S.  C.)  Piedmont,  has  been  or-  William  Armistead,  Roanoke  (Va.)  at  the  Philadelphia  recruiting  offices 

ant  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  dered  to  report  for  active  duty  at  Times  reporter,  is  now  in  the  infantry,  assigned  to  public  relations  work, 

will  report  for  duty  within  a  few  days.  Fort  Eustis.  Va.,  as  a  second  lieu-  He  was  inducted  July  30.  Eben  Thompson.  Boston  Post  re- 

Arthur  Gurley,  former  Spartanburg  tenant.  Charles  W.  Sick,  of  the  San  Diego  porter,  expects  to  be  called  into  the 

(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  photographer  Fred  Brent.  22-year-old  photog-  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  editorial  depart-  army  on  Aug.  13. 
and  art  director,  is  now  on  duty  with  rapher  for  the  Miami  Herald,  was  re-  ment,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Hugh  Nott.  sports  editor,  Fostoria 
the  Navy  at  the  Anacosta  (Md.)  base,  cently  inducted  into  the  army  at  Force  civilian  pilot  training  program  (O.)  Daily  Times,  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
J.  Carlisle  Kyle,  for  several  years  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.  and  is  receiving  instruction  in  the  recently, 

sports  writer  for  the  Tampa  Morning  Fred  E.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  of  the  Salt  secondary  course  at  Wellton,  Ariz.  Stanley  Payne,  city  editor,  Ponca 

Tribune,  has  received  his  Navy  Air  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram  editorial  Frank  D.  O’Sullivan,  Jr.,  former  City  (Okla.)  News,  has  signed  to  en- 
Corps  wings  and  a  commission  as  an  staff,  has  left  for  the  U.  S.  naval  train-  Philadelphia  newspaperman,  later  ter  civilian  pilot  training  at  Okla- 

ensign.  ing  station  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  with  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  homa  A.  and  M.  College  as  a  member 

J  R  Fulton  former  advertising  undergo  training  prior  to  joining  Long  Island’s  Newsday,  is  now  with  of  the  enlisted  air  force  reserve, 
salesman,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  ®  "^^al  overseas  construction  unit.  the  U.  S.  Army  He  recently  left  Oan  Harbour,  managing  editor, 
News,  is  now  with  the  Signal  Corps  Austin  McElwee,  of  the  Hazleton  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  after  winni^  an  Seminole  (Okla.)  Prodticer,  has  re- 
at  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  (Pa  )  Standard-Sentinel  stereotype  appointment  to  the  Infantry  Officers  ported  for  induction  into  the  army, 

row!  Tontina  fnrmt^r  t#^l(»(Jranh  department  was  tendered  a  farewell  Training  School.  His  successor  on  the  Producer  hi 

nvinhnmn  CiUi  TirtiP«  ba<!  been  pa^v  prior  to  beinq  inducted.  He  A.  H.  Minor,  of  the  Lynchburg  not  as  yet  been  chosen. 


Netrs,  is  now  with  the  Signal  Corps  Austin  McElwee,  of  the  Hazleton  Camp  Upton,  N. 
at  Camp  Crowder  Mo.  (Pa  )  Standard-Sentinel  stereotype  appointment  to  t 

Cpl.  Carl  Jenkins,  former  telegraph  department  was  tendered  a  farewell  draining  School. 
/^i  I  I,  Kaaa  prior  to  beinq  inducted.  He  A.  H.  Minor, 


editor,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  infantry  officers 
training  course  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Truett  Stanfield,  former  advertising 
.salesman  on  a  number  of  Oklahoma 
daily  newspapers,  is  now  with  the 
Naval  Air  Corps  in  San  Diego. 

Art  Reed,  night  telegraph  editor, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  for  limited  service,  reporting 
after  his  two-week  optional  furlough 
expires.  Bill  Callahan,  night  copy 
boy  on  the  same  paper,  also  has  been 
inducted. 

Wally  Soderholm,  Buffalo  Euening 
News  reporter,  has  joined  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Joe  Alii,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
.sports  staffer  who  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  to  be  a  “fightin’  man,” 
has  been  selected  as  a  combat  re¬ 
porter  and  now  is  in  Washington 
awaiting  assignment. 

Albert  C.  Carter,  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  was 
called  to  active  duty  by  the  Marine 
Corps  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
California.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  veteran 
of  the  last  war,  and  served  with  the 
Air  Corps  in  France.  Elmery  Wister, 
proof  reader  for  the  News,  was  called 
into  the  army  and  sent  to  Fort  Bragg. 

Jerry  Rideout,  telegraph  editor, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press, 
was  inducted  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July 
27.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Custer  for 
preliminary  training.  Rideout  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Glasgow  (Ky.) 
Daily  News. 

Larry  Hauck,  of  the  city  desk  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  naval  aviation  and  will  re¬ 
port  to  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  Aug.  18. 

John  E.  Hendrickson,  Galveston 
News  and  Tribune  staff  photographer, 
left  on  July  29  for  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  as  an  Army  recruit. 

Georgia  Powers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  staff  was  accepted  for  training 
with  the  WAAC.  She  was  sworn  in 
July  27  and  will  report  to  Fort  Des 
Moines  Sept.  7.  Miss  Powers  wrote  a 
series  of  six  articles  dealing  with  her 
experiences. 

Gordon  Randolph,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  telegraph  desk,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  volunteer  officers’  corps 
of  the  Army  and  reported  Aug.  3  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Hu  K.  Gagos,  Pacific  division  radio 
editor  of  United  Press  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  where 
he  will  be  assigned  to  the  public  re- 
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Industrial  history  is  being  re-written  in 
Mid-America!  In  Oklahoma  City,  alone  — 
plumb-center  of  the  new  Fortress  of  Industry 
— a  complete  revision  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  is  now  in  progress,  to  provide  for  an 
increase  of  more  than  50,000  new  daily 


workers  in  the  city’s  new  plants.  Have  your 
own  advertising  plans  been  revised  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  increased  sales  opportunities 
this  phenomenal  growth  is  bringing  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Mid-America’s  great  newspapers. 
The  Oklahoman  and  Times? 
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continued  from  page  10 


of  Americans  from 


marching  song 
coast-to-coast. 

a.  White,  Jr.,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Earle  A.  Buckley  Organ- 
nation,  Philadelphia,  reported  to  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.  on  July  25  to  begin 
training  tor  army  service. 

Walter  G.  Tolleson  will  become 
top  account  executive  for  the  new 
A.  E.  Nelson  Company  when  that  or- 
ganiaation  has  its  formal  opening  at 
300  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  early 
in  August.  For  the  past  18  months 
Tolleson  has  been  a  senior  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  San  Francisco. 

George  Kern,  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  has  received  a  commission  of 
captain  in  the  Ordnance  Division  of 
the  army.  He  left  Aug.  2  to  begin 
a  four-week  training  course  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Henry  Tetlow,  London,  England, 
and  Philadelphia  has  named  H.  Ar¬ 
thur  Encleman  a  director,  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  vice-president,  following  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  company. 
The  Tetlow  Company  manufactures 
Swan  Down,  Gossamar,  Blue  Moon, 
Pussywillow  and  other  toiletries. 
Plans  for  a  renewal  of  its  publicity 
and  promotion  on  an  extensive  scale 
is  underway.  Mr.  Engleman  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  advertising, 
having  been  with  the  Sir  Charles  F. 
Higham  agency  in  London  and  with 
prominent  American  agencies  as  well 
as  his  own. 

Samuel  E.  Gill,  formerly  research 
director  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketing  and 
media,  following  the  resignation  of 
J.  0.  Bauer  as  media  director.  Joseph 
S.  Siegel,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr. 
Bauer,  has  been  made  manager  of 
printed  purchases.  Catherine  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr.  Gill, 
was  named  director  of  research. 

Charles  A.  Rawson,  president  of 
Charles  A.  Rawson  Associates,  At¬ 
lanta  advertising  agency,  recently 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
Ihe  army,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Adjutant  General’s  department. 

M.  T.  Newman,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Agency,  was  in¬ 
stalled  July  28  as  acting  president  of 
the  Jacksonville 


Bernice  E.  Newmark,  foiiner  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Nehring  Brothers,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  copy  staff 
of  Director  &  Lane,  New  York. 

C.  Lawton  Campbell,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  director  of  radio  for 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  major  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  army. 

Gordon  M.  Day,  account  executive 
for  the  Copley  Advertising  Agency,  is 
entering  the  navy  soon. 

Edward  D.  Parent,  executive  vice- 
president  of  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  assist 
radio  stations  of  New  England  in  set¬ 
ting  up  plans  to  promote  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps. 

Leslie  S.  Pearl,  a  vice-president  and 
copy  chief  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborne,  Inc.,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Special  Services  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


PROMOTIONS  AT  L.  &  T. 

Promotions  within  Lord  &  Thomas, 
New  York,  have  been  announced  by 
Emerson  Foote,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  New  York  opera¬ 
tions.  The  media  and  marketing 
operations  of  the  media,  research  and 
radio  time-buying  departments  have 
been  consolidated  under  the  direction 
of  Samuel  E.  Gill,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  director  of  marketing  and 
media.  Working  under  Gill,  each  with 
equal  rank  and  position  with  the 
oAers,  are  J.  S.  Spiegel,  manager  of 
printed  media  purchases;  John  D. 
Hymes,  manager  of  radio  purchases, 
including  purchase  of  both  time  and 
radio  talent;  and  Miss  Catherine  C. 
McCarthy,  manager  of  the  research 
department.  Spiegel  has  been  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  20  years,  Hymes  eight 
years,  and  Miss  McCarthy  joined  the 
agency  ten  years  ago. 

ASKS  PRE-WAR  BUDGET 

Citing  the  example  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  maintaining  its  pre¬ 
war  advertising  budget,  George  A. 
Mohlman,  president  of  the  Package 
Machinery  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  called  on  small  business¬ 
men  everywhere  to  follow  the  lead 
of  big  business  in  publicizing  the 
work  of  American  industry  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  “Keeping  constructive 


contact  with  trade,  consumer  contact 

Newman  was  elect^  to  occupy  the 

nrinciimor  anrl  fVio  niiKllP 

presidency  during  the  absence  of  C. 

T.  (Bill)  Parsons,  who  was  elected 
several  weeks  ago. 


with  trade,  consumer  and  the  public 
alike  is  an  important  part  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  American  way  of  life  and  up- 
holding  our  high  standard  of  living,” 
illiam  B.  Wisdom,  pr^ident  and  Mohlman  declared.  “Industry  today 
irector  of  William  B.  Wisdom,  Inc.,  jg  aware  of  the  drastic  lessons  learned 
New  Orleans  agency,  has  been  com-  the  hard  way  after  the  last  war.” 
“Lssioned  a  captain  in  the  Marine  ■ 


Corps  Reserve 
Philip  Bernstein  has  been  elected  a 
^M-president  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Bernstein,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  the  Meyer 
Both  Company,  joined  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
last  October. 


KENYON  HEADS  BOARD 

Otis  Allen  Kenyon  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  Inc.,  it  was  announced  Aug. 
3  by  Thomas  D’A  Brophy,  president. 
Mr.  Kenyon,  in  association  with  Henry 
Eckhardt,  purchased  the  advertising 
„  agency  business  of  Ray  D.  Lillibridge 

,  •  •  Kosenwald,  Jr.,  vice-president  inc.  in  1929  and  formed  Kenyon  & 
H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Eckhardt  Inc.  It  was  also  announced 
agency,  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  that  Dwight  M.  Mills  and  Edwin  Cox 
Rp  k  Miami  have  been  elected  directors  of  the 

ac  Training  Station  on  July  25.  corporation.  Mr.  Mills  is  executive 
Laura  B.  Manc  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  Mr.  Cox  chairman 
manager  of  the  media  department  of  of  the  plan  board  of  the  organization. 
Moser  &  Cotins,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Charles  H.  Vasoll,  formerly  controller. 


^ency.  For  the  past  seven  years  Miss 
Mang  has  been  assistant  manager  in 
me  space  department. 

Irving  R.  Rill,  formerly  account 
executive  with  Halpern  Advertising 


has  been  elected  treasurer. 

WOODLEY  ^CTED  V-P 

Albert  Woodley  has  been  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  the  Caples 


,  -  w.  ctuiivc  viue-piesiueiii.  oi  me  \.^apies 

f^ency,  has  joined  Director  &  Lane  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Omaha 
creative  and  contact  capacity,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT 
RECEIVED  A  COPY  OF  THIS 
MARKET  DATA  BOOK: 

This  informative  market  guide  has  been  distributed 
by  personal  call  to  as  many  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  as  It  has  been  possible  to  reach.  To  those 
advertising  and  sales  executives  interested  in  the 
Hartford  market  who  have  not  recevled  a  copy  there 
is  still  one  available  on  request. 

EXTRA  VALUE  for  TIMES 
ADVERTISERS  TODAY! 

when  the  present  rate  of  17  cents  a  line  was  established,  the 
Hartford  Times  had  a  net  paid  circulation  of  59,000.  Today  the 
Hartford  Times  delivers  approximately  80,000  copies  daily,  a 
bonus  of  over  20,000  net  paid  distribution. 


A  GANNEH  NEWSPAPER 
J,  P.  McKinney  &  son,  National  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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THANK  “WE  THE  PEOPLE”  FOR  THIS 


^  lo  the  Axis  nations  tlie  U.  S.  A. 
must  seem  a  queer  land.  A  land 
of  inquiring  re|)orters,  of  quiz  pro¬ 
grams,  of  vox  pops.  A  land  where 
people  are  free  lo  think  and  say 
what  they  please,  and  actually  to 
govern  ihemseloes.  ★  And  greatest 
of  the  freedoms  is  that  on  which  all 
American  progress  and  strength  is 
founded— free  speech.  Freedom  to 
express  one  s  own  viewpoints,  free¬ 
dom  to  critiriz<*  one  another,  the 


treedom  oi  a  political  campaign. 
★  It  is  from  this  most  important  ol 
all  freedoms  that  America  draws  ils 
greatness  and  strength.  Grealn<*ss 
which  offers  education  and  infor¬ 
mation  lo  all  the  peojile.  Strength 
which  in  yieare  promotes  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  :  and  in  war  safeguards 
us  with  resourcefulness  and  ability 
which  only  an  educated  and  in¬ 
formed  iieople  ran  possess. 


Intertypes,  hy  heli>iiiq  lo  speed  up  type 
yelling,  and  rul  composing  room  costs,  are 
serving  for  Freedom.  During  llie  war  Inter- 
lype  Service  is  roopi-raling  to  keep  all  pres¬ 
ent  installations  at  top  operating  eFRciency. 
Write  for  our  informative  new  booklet.  Your 
Inlerlypc  inWartime.  Intertype,  Brooklyn. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  IROADWAY 

War  Shortages  Becoming  Acute 

Link  of  WPB  Urges  Meetings  of  Operating  Staffs 
To  Stimulate  Interest  in  Conservation  of  Materials 
By  LEON  A.  LINK 

Senior  Industrialist  Specialist  in  Charge  of  Production,  Newspaper  Section, 

Printing  and  Publishing  Branch,  War  Production  Board 


• 

LEON  A.  LINK  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  as  production  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  since 
last  April  when  he  was  named  by  the 
WPB.  He  is  one  of  three  specialists 
in  the  section,  one  of  six  sections 
which  comprise  the  branch.  A  vet* 
ersn  of  newspaper  printing,  now 
nearing  50,  Mr.  Link  began  his 
career  at  the  age  of  1 1  when  he 
joined  the  Winnebago  County  Re¬ 
publican,  a  weekly  in  Forest  City, 
Iowa.  He  was  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Akron  Times- 
Press  before  joining  the  Plain 
Dealer  more  than  three  years  ago. 
Previously  he  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Oelwein,  Charles  City,  Waterloo 
and  Des  Moines.  He  is  widely 
known  in  newspaper  mechanical 
circles. 

• 

NEWSPAPERS  have  so  far  been  able 
to  secure  all  necessary  supplies 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have 
reports  that  in- 
1  dicate  many 
;  newspaper  plants 
:  l«ve  put  into 
I  effect  conserve - 
1  tion  measures 
that  have  re- 
wlted  in  sub- 
stantial  saving  of 
essential  materi¬ 
als. 

Events  indicate 
the  material  situ¬ 
ation  is  becom- 
i  ing  much  more 
•eute,  and  every  person  engaged  in 
■Wwspaper  operation,  from  the  pub- 
hsher  to  the  office  boy,  should  be 
®ade  very  conscious  of  this  fact.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  little  difficulty  for 
the  past  six  months  in  securing  the 
things  we  need,  we  must  not  assume 
the  same  conditions  will  continue  to 
exist. 

Hints  Difficuft  Times 

ft  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out 
to  newspaper  people  the  fact  that  the 
War  is  not  going  as  well  as  we  had 
hoped.  The  headlines  and  war  dis¬ 
patches  we  are  printing  in  our  own 
newspapers  should  forcibly  impress 
that  upon  our  minds. 

'  Those  of  us  in  the  Printing  and 
^Wishing  Branch  of  the  War  Pro- 
thiction  Board  think  we  know  the 
six  months  is  going  to  be  a  very 
tfifferent  story  than  the  past  six,  in- 
•nfae  as  materials  for  the  conduct  of 
atir  business  is  concerned. 


Wire,  steel  and  zinc  are  all  going 
to  be  hard  to  secure.  They  are  all 
vital  to  our  operation. 

Other  metals  are  also  tightening  up. 
We  are  going  to  get  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  that  which  is  left  after  the 
fighting  forces  and  lend-lease  have 
been  supplied. 

So,  how  much  we  are  going  to  have 
to  operate  our  plants  with  is  in  a 
great  measure  going  to  depend  upon 
how  much  we  can  save  in  our  opera¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  really  going  to  make 
these  savings  we  must  get  over  to 
everyone  in  the  plant  the  necessity 
for  this  conservation. 

Each  Flont  Needs  "Right  Man" 

Meetings  have  been  arranged  in  the 
operating  departments  of  some  plants 
and  this  seems  a  very  effective  way 
of  stimulating  interest  for  conserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  more  effective  than 
“notices  to  employe.s”  or  memos  to 
department  heads. 

If  each  plant  would  pick  the  right 
man  from  their  organization  to  carry 
this  story  to  the  employes  in  depart¬ 
mental  meetings  and  talk  about  things 


Metal  control  orders  and  amend¬ 
ments  are  coming  out  of  Washington 
so  fast  that  even  daily  newspapers  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  orders.  It  is  well  to 
have  in  mind  that  this  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  Aug.  5,  and  part  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  out-of-date  before  it  ap¬ 
pears. 

The  first  real  body  blow  to  strike 
photoengravers  was  Zinc  Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  M-ll-b.  released  July  24. 
1942.  The  order,  in  effect,  restricted 
photoengraving  zinc  production  and 
consumption  to  50%  of  the  weight 
consumed  in  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  of  1941. 

Agree  on  Several  Points 

Shortly  after  this  order  was  pub¬ 
lished,  manufacturers  —  representing 
95%  of  the  photoengraving  zinc  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  country — convened  in 
Washington  with  representatives  of 
the  WPB’s  Printing  &  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision.  The  group  was  in  unanimous 
agreement  on  these  points: 

A.  If  there  is  a  sudden  and  critical 
shortage  of  zinc  in  the  grades  re¬ 
quired  for  photoengraving,  producers 
were  not  aware  of  it. 

B.  Even  if  such  a  shortage  existed. 


directly  connected  with  possible  sav¬ 
ings  in  their  particular  department, 
that  would  get  results.  If  we  do  not 
get  busy  right  now.  we  will  regret 
having  delayed  action. 

The  savings  in  one  plant  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  win  the  war,  but  the 
savings  in  that  plant  might  provide 
ample  equipment  to  save  the  lives 
of  one  or  more  boys  from  the  plant 
who  are  at  the  fighting  front. 

Those  of  us  connected  with  war 
production  work  know  .something  of 
the  measures  that  are  contemplated 
as  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
materials.  We  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  newspaper  plant 
and  every  other  industry  using  metals 
should  lo.se  no  time  in  putting  into 
effect  most  stringent  conservation 
measures. 

The  owner  of  the  business  and  the 
employe  in  the  business  are  both 
involved,  because  the  business  needs 
the  materials  to  operate  and  the  em¬ 
ploye  needs  them  to  continue  his 
source  of  employment.  So  both  should 
be  interested  and  both  should  con¬ 


it  would  be  well  for  this  country  to 
take  its  cue  from  Canada  which  re¬ 
cently  issued  an  order  allowing  the 
photoengraving  industry  to  u.se  100% 
of  normal  zinc  requirements. 

C.  Although  M-ll-b  permits  proc¬ 
essing  of  75%  of  Prime  Western  Zinc 
for  most  users,  this  grade  is  unsatLs- 
factory  for  photoengraving  alloys. 

D.  The  entire  photoengraving  in¬ 
dustry  business  is  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  1%  of  the  nation’s  zinc 
production,  and  approximately  90% 
of  this  zinc  used  by  the  photoengrav¬ 
ing  industry  can  be  recovered  as 
u.sable  scrap  almost  immediately  after 
the  zinc  is  made  into  cuts. 

Expect  Amendment 

E.  Experience  had  taught  all  the 
manufacturers  that  photoengraving 
zinc  scrap  cannot  be  reprocessed  un¬ 
less  it  is  refined.  This  precludes  any 
practical  toll  arrangement  for  photo¬ 
engraving  zinc. 

F.  It  was  estimated  that  regardless 
of  to  whom  photoengraving  zinc  is 
sold,  approximately  80%  of  the  cuts 
eventually  appear  in  newspapers — 
either  as  newspictures  which  are  vital 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


tribute  their  best  efforts  to  con.serva- 
tion.  This  should  be  done  now.  De¬ 
lay  only  stimulates  the  shortage  and 
makes  for  increased  waste. 

The  necessity  for  saving  electric- 
power  and  putting  into  effect  meas¬ 
ures  that  will  prolong  the  life  of  all 
electrical  equipment  are  both  very 
important. 

Rubber  and  cork  are  both  u.sed  in 
our  industry  and  are  necessary  to  our 
operation  and  employment.  Both 
should  be  conserved. 

All  machine  parts,  especially  those 
containing  steel  and  brass,  will  in  the 
future  be  more  difficult  to  secure. 

Many  times  a  welding  job  will  make 
unnecessary  purchase  of  a  new  part. 

There  has  been  so  much  printed  and 
spoken  regarding  the  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  everyone  should  know 
what  is  necessary.  The  plant  that 
does  not  get  busy  now  on  a  conserva¬ 
tion  program  is  contributing  to  fu¬ 
ture  troubles  for  themselves. 

No  doubt  there  will  come  a  need  for 
the  use  of  substitutes  in  our  business, 
and  we  should  all  be  giving  that  con¬ 
siderable  attention. 

If  in  your  plant  .some  sub.stitute  has 
been  used  that  seems  to  work,  we  in 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  be  advised 
as  to  what  you  have  done.  Others  no 
doubt  could  make  use  of  the  same 
sub.stitute. 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  learn  of 
meetings  you  may  have  held  in  your 
plants  and  be  given  information  as 
to  how  they  were  conducted,  what  re¬ 
sults  were  secured  and  any  other  sug¬ 
gestions  you  may  have  to  offer. 

To  (ul  Use  of  Wire 

WPB  Orders  Sharp  Reduction 
By  Printers  and  Publishers 

Washi.ncton,  Aug.  3— Sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  wire  by  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry  has  be¬ 
come  necessary.  Deputy  Chief  E.  W. 
Palmer  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
warned  in  advising  publishers  and 
printers  to  curtail  usage  for  stitching 
and  shipping  purposes.  ' 

“The  industry  is  vitally  affected  by 
limitation  orders  on  steel,  blackplate 
and  wire  products,”  he  said. 

“Four  thousand  tons  of  steel  wire 
were  used  by  newspaper  and  period¬ 
ical  publishers  to  tie  bundles  for  ship¬ 
ping,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  of  stitching  wire  were  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  This  total  must  be 
drastically  cut  because  of  an  acute 
wire  shortage  precipitated  by  the  war 
effort.” 


Melal  Problems  Found  Increasing; 
Many  WPB  Orders  Set  Difficull  Pace 

By  HAROLD  T.  BURNS 

Servica  Deportment,  Edet  Manufacturing  Co. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HI  _|J  ^  Cii##Ar#liillu  and  infusible,  producing  ideal  matrices  He  also  developed  a  process  for  a 

|^|gj||£j  USvQ  3UCC0SSlUliy  forming  of  duplicate  printing  semi-halftone  effect,  and  other  fea- 

•  plates.  tures. 

H  II  fm  tm  addition,  these  matrix  materials  The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  used 

PY  y,  J,  III  f^gKIlin  are  finding  growing  use  for  the  manu-  chalk-plates  for  the  reproduction  of 

*  »  facture  of  dies  en.ployed  in  the  form-  its  weather  maps  continuously  for 

Government  Printing  Office  Says  Product  Can  iXr'SSr;  sth  S  S"o^r™a"  2“r 

Replace  Metal — Bakelite  Produces  Material  heels  and  soles.  map  was  discontinued. 

Printing  Plate  Materials.  T  ese  Chalk-plates  are  not  very  expen- 
EXPERIMENTS  in  the  use  of  plastics  of  metals  and  of  plastics  used  in  materials  are  employed  in  the  manu-  gj^g  comparatively  speaking.  Price 
in  the  nlace  of  war-vital  metals  for  the  production  of  cuts  for  printing  facture  of  duplicate  plates  which  are  j.3nges  from  ^.50  to  $21  per  dozen, 
news  and  advertising  cuts  have  given  show  that  plastic  cuts  are  only  formed  of  Bakelite  Phenolic  Matrices,  depending  on  size.  For  example,  a 
“extremely  satisfactory  results.”  it  was  one-fifth  as  heavy  as  the  metal  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  such  jg^gj,  3x5  inch  plates  sell  for  $4.50, 
learned  this  week  from  A  E.  Giegen-  variety.  materials:  while  a  dozen  6  x  10  inch  plates  seli 

gaek.  Public  Printer,  in  Washington.  The  Bakelite  Corporation,  unit  of  Vinylite  Plastics,  which  provide  £gj.  ^21.60.  Larger  plates.  8  x  10  inches 
Thousands  of  plastic  half-tones  have  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corpora-  hard,  tough  plates  designed  to  replace  jq  x  12  inches,  are  $2.50  and  $3.25, 
been  turned  out  in  the  Federal  Print-  tion.  has  been  working  for  some  present  electrotypes  and  stereotypes,  respectively. 


Government  Printing  Office  Says  Product  Can 
Replace  Metal — Bakelite  Produces  Material 


ing  Office  in  recent  months  for  dis-  months  with  the  U.  S.  Government  These  plates  are  adaptable  to  multi- 


tribution  to  publications  in  the  U.  S.,  Printing  Office  with  a  new  Bakelite  color  work,  such  as  book  and  publi-  plates,  the  user  then  continu- 

in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  material  which  was  developed  for  cation  printing.  return*  them  to  Hoke  for  re- 

throughout  the  world.  Although  in  producing  plastic  printing  plates.  Rubber  compounds  which  provide  grating  at  a  discount  of  20%  of  the 

its  present  stage  of  development  the  According  to  Bakelite.  its  printing  duplicate  plates  suitable  for  oil  and  |jg£  price  on  all  returns.  In  this  man- 

plastic  plate  cannot  be  considered  a  plates  are  only  1' 16-inch  thick  and  aniline-ink  printing  on  flat-bed  or  ^^gj.  ^jjg  service  is  continuous, 
completely  satisfactory  substitute  for  weigh  1^20  as  much  as  an  ordinary  high-speed  rotary  presses.  Rubber  „  ♦  S*  -  Tli»in 


piasiic  Plate  cannot  oe  considered  a  piates  are  oniy  i  io-incn  inicx  and  anilme-mk  printing  on  nat-oed  or  ^^gj.  ^jjg  service  is  continuous, 

completely  satisfactory  substitute  for  weigh  1^20  as  much  as  an  ordinary  high-speed  rotary  presses.  Rubber  Store  Them 

the  traditional  metal  variety,  it  has  stereotype.  plates  are  employed  extensively  for 

worked  well  within  certain  limits,  it  Bakelite  Produced  Vinylite  specialty  nrinting  in  the  paper  con-  In  some  casK  the  customer  c^  buy 

verting  branch  of  the  graphic  arts.  .nd%L "Lrc^nf  S 

gldfng  S,  A.  Friendship  prise  a  group  of  plastics  and  accessory  Bakelite  has  been  working  for  sev-  snuare  inch 

At  the  same  time  the  new  print-  products  which  may  be  classified  eral  years  toward  ^aki^r^mEal  customer  pays  alT  transportation 

ing  plastic  IS  regarded  as  a  means  roughly  into  two  divisions:  of  a  plastic  plate-making  material 

of  further  cementing  Latin-Ameri-  Phenolic  Matrix  Materials. — When  which  would  meet  or  surpass  the  c  arg^  a  ways. 

can  and  other  relations  abroad,  placed  in  contact  with  a  pattern,  such  standards  set  for  metal  plates  em-  Incidenta  ly,  manu  acturers  of  these 

through  rapid  transmission  of  pic-  as  a  type  form,  or  metal  printing  ployed  for  letter  press  printing.  plates  point  out  mat  a  ter  aving  Wn 


worked  well  within  certain  limits,  it 
was  said. 

Aiding  S.  A.  Friendship 


Bakelite  Produced  Vinylite 

Bakelite  printing  materials  com¬ 
prise  a  group  of  plastics  and  accessory 


plates  are  employed  extensively  for 
specialty  printing  in  the  paper  con¬ 
verting  branch  of  the  graphic  arts. 
Bakelite  has  been  working  for  sev- 


At  the  same  time  the  new  print-  products  which  may  be  classified  cral  years  I 
ing  plastic  is  regarded  as  a  means  roughly  into  two  divisions:  of  a  plastic 


of  further  cementing  Latin-Ameri- 


Incidentally,  manufacturers  of  these] 
plates  point  out  that  after  having  been 


ture  and  other  materials  to  coun-  plate,  and  subjected  to  heat  and  pres-  It  announced  in  a  Technical  Bui-  used,  they  should  be  stored  away  in  a 


tries  whose  printing  equipment  is  sure,  these  materials  become  soft.  In  letin  earlier  this  year  that  its  develop-  dry  place,  the  surfaces  facing  each 


not  always  up  to  quick  duplication  this  plastic  condition,  they  readily  ment  work  had  reached  the  point  other,  to  prevent  setting  in  and 


in  either  metal  or  other  mediums.  produce  a  sharp,  reverse  impression  where  it  could  introduce,  for  com-  mining  the  highly  finished  metal  sur- 


The  material,  which  is  used  to  of  the  original  pattern.  Further  heat-  mercial  purposes,  a  plastic  printing  face. 


take  impressions  of  both  cuts  and  ing  renders  them  permanently  hard  plate  material  known  as  BKP-35. 
type,  is  a  light  plastic  developed  by  - 


a  commercial  firm  but  perfected  by 
the  government  printing  office.  In 
tests  it  has  satisfactorily  undergone 
35,000  printed  impressions. 

The  material  is  much  lighter  than 
metal  and  can  be  shipped  by  air  to 
South  and  Central  America  with 
whole  pages  already  made  up  for 
it^rtion  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  there,  telling  the  story,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  American  production  and 
preparations  for  war,  and  also  mak- 


War  May  Bring  Back  the  Old 
Chalk-Plate  Engraving  Process 

Possible  Shortage  of  Essential  Materials 
May  Revive  Line-Cut  Method  of  Other  Years 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


In  using  the  plate  it  is  important 
that  each  line  cut  go  clear  through 
the  composition,  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  steel  base.  Perfect  casts  can 
be  made  in  any  number  from  the  same 
plate. 

After  the  plate  has  been  etched  it  is 
placed  in  a  stereotyping  box  and  a 
cast  made  from  it,  the  plate  serving  i 
as  a  matrix  or  mould.  The  molten  , 
metal  runs  into  every  line  and  dot 
drawn  on  the  plate  and,  when  cooled 
forms  a  facsimile  relief  type  from 
which  the  printing  is  done. 

A  thin  plate  is  easier  for  the  artist 


ing  it  unnecessary  to  send  copper  BECAUSE  essential  materials  that  go  pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  pioneer  in  in-  work  on,  but  requires  more  rout- ! 
and  other  scarce  metals  out  of  the  to  make  engravings  now  are  vital  troducing  the  process,  this  method  of  make  a  clean  print, 

country.  to  Uncle  Sam’s  war  effort  and  are  reproduction  was  developed  by  the  Guido  D.  Janes  Service,  in 

The  material  is  sprinkled  in  increasingly  being  requisitioned  by  Hoke  family  in  the  early  ’80’s.  Quincy,  Ill.,  gives  a  complete  chalk- 

powdered  form  over  a  mould  which  him,  an  old  and  almost  forgotten  proc-  Chalk-plates,  however,  were  first  engraving  outfit,  including  > 

has  been  taken  of  the  printed  or  ess  for  making  newspaper  line  cuts  used  in  Europe,  in  Austria,  with  more  special  stereotype  casting  box  for 

pictorial  matter  to  be  reproduced,  may  in  some  measure  come  into  its  or  less  success.  But  it  was  not  until  stereotyping  the  plates,  15  plates  a»i 

It  is  then  run  through  a  hydraulic  own  again.  J.  W.  Hoke  developed  this  crude  be-  accessories,  for  $125  f.o'.b.  Quincy,  te 

moulding  press  at  a  certain  tern-  It  is  the  old  chalk-plate  process,  ginning  into  a  standard  chalk-plate  recoating  charge  also  is  l%c  a  squait 

perature  which  dissolves  the  plastic  which  only  old-timers  will  remember,  that  it  began  to  draw  the  attention  of 

into  s«ni-liquid  form  while  taking  that  bowed  out  of  newspaper  compos-  the  publishing  industry.  Uaterlals  Available 

fte  impression,  later  being  cooled  ing  rooms  about  40  years  ago  when  The  Hokes  first  experimented  and  „  .  „ 

and  solidified.  After  a  few  more  the  modem  photo-engraving  tech-  went  through  exhaustive  research  There  are  dually  six  gravers, 

processes,  such  as  the  boring  of  nique  was  introduced.  work  with  “mud  plates.  These  were  drawing  penc^,  m  a  ^t  tM  J 

holes  in  the  edges  so  that  the  plastic  Still  Being  Used  slate  base  plates.  Eventually,  they  Connpany  produces.  These 

can  be  shewed  on  to  wooden  bases  The  chalk-plate  method,  one  of  the  on  the  pre^nt  ty^  of  steel  ba^  bJ5jS“^ri*"Jne''®The  la£!-  L  for 

and  used  in  the  forms  of  Latin-  widest  known  processes  for  making  cl^ninnirare^’  bUck  teSgrounds. 

American  or  other  presses,  it  is  engravings,  utilizes  highly  polished  S.  Patente  on  Aug.  a,  18^  cleani^^o^  are^^,^blart 

ready  to  sent  on  its  mission.  steel  plates  as  b^s,  th^  plates  teing  “btai^*^  Mtente  in  Great  Bri^.  reinforcing  lines  in  lettering,  makin! 

Made  by  Bakelite  covered  with  soft,  friable,  white,  heat-  j  i  «*  i  i  light  lines  heavier  and  for  solid  black 

The  process  has  been  worked  out  proof  composition  upon  which  steel-  shadows, 

by  the  printing  office  in  conjunc-  pointed  tools,  called  chalk  gravers,  are  The  Hoke  chalk-plate  made  its  .  .  utilizes  what  b 

tion  with  the  office  of  the  Co-ordi-  used  to  cut  through  the  composition  debut  to  a  large  audience  in  the  =.=  inW  armnlin*  to 

nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  of  to  the  base  to  make  a  drawing.  early  days  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ,  m,!!.  a  rhalk 


F 


The  s 


publii 


bring 


Mod*  by  f  okollto  covered  with  soft,  friable,  white,  heat-  ii  j  i  e*  ■  i  light  lines  heavier  and  for  solid  bbek 

The  process  has  been  worked  out  proof  composition  upon  which  steel-  «»•«  «  5^-  shadows, 

by  the  printing  office  in  conjunc-  pointed  tools,  called  chalk  gravers,  are  The  Hoke  chalk-plate  made  its  .  .  utilizes  what  b 

tion  with  the  office  of  the  Co-ordi-  used  to  cut  through  the  composition  debut  to  a  large  audience  in  the  a=  inW  arrordin*  to 

nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  of  to  the  base  to  make  a  drawing.  early  days  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ^  Janes  neonle  This  is  a  chalk , 

which  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is  head.  Although  antiquated,  it  is  cheap  in  patch,  when  it  was  used  to  illustrate  in  liquid  state.  In  mak-  ^ 

Few  South  American  printing  estab-  operation,  and  even  though  it  has  scenes  of  the  intemationally-publi-  .  mSgtakp  the  artLgt  fills  in  the  er* 
lishments  are  equipped  to  make  gone  into  eclipse  in  newspaper  plants,  cized  “Maxwell-Preller  Case.”  ,  whereunon  there » 

stereotypes  or  electrotypes,  and  the  it  still  is  widely  used  by  some  pe-  ^nsational  murder  appeared  “fully  surface  ' 

newly  perfected  process  hurdles  this  riodicals,  preponderantly  high  school  illustrated”  in  the  pages  of  the  Post-  j-nes  savs  a  nlate  “can  last  fof 

difficulty,  at  the  same  time  saving  publications.  Dispatch,  describing  vividly  in  pic-  ^  pUtt 

weight  and  metal.  little  practice,  veterans  tell  '*^**?'  on  record  at  the  Weather  Bureau  h» 

Plastic  cuts  have  been  substituted  you,  good  work  can  be  turned  out,  as  boffies  and  everything  m  posi-  recoated  more  than  100  tini« 

the  last  few  months  for  the  customary  working  with  a  graver  is  not  diffit^t,  exactly  as  they  were  found.  giving  service.  A  chalk- 

newspaper  matrix  in  shipment  of  and  it  does  not  take  any  longer  to  From  there  on,  the  cha^-plate  wm  stand  from  nine  to  ^ 

news  cuts  to  small  papers  through  this  make  a  picture  on  the  plate  than  to  accepted  and  was  used  widely  in  this  thousand  impressions  on  a  flat-bm 

country  and  Latin  America.  The  make  the  same  drawing  on  paper.  country  as  well  as  abroad,  unW  the  press,  Janes  says.  _ 

cuts  can  be  moimted  on  blocks  and  Incidentally,  the  drawing  etched  modem  chemical  process  made  its  ap-  jyjr.  Janes  who  successful^ 

locked  dir'.;tiy  into  forms  for  smaller  onto  the  plate  is  not  made  in  reverse,  pearance.  conceived  the  idea  of  manufactu^ 

papers,  many  of  which  haven’t  the  and  each  line  completed  in  the  correct  Another  pioneer  in  the  field  was  chalk-plate  outfits  for  school  public*- 

“casting  box”  equipment  necessary  to  maimer  will  reproduce  in  print  as  Guido  D.  Janes  who  introduced  in  tions  and  the  servicing  of  the  pl*^ 

cast  from  a  paper  matrix.  executed.  1900  new  features,  making  it  possible  after  the  drawing  was  made 

From  sources  outside  of  the  gov-  According  to  J.  Rodriguez,  manager  for  newspaper  artists  to  correct  mis-  large  part  of  its  business  today  '» 

emment  comparisons  of  the  weight  of  the  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Com-  takes  after  the  drawing  was  made,  school  publications. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


New  Metal  Curbed 


For  Printing  Field 


WPB  Bars  Supplies  After  Oct.  I 
For  Owners  of  Old  Plates — 
Some  Excluded 


Owners  of  obsolete  printing  plates 
cannot  acquire  any  new  metal  after 
Oct.  1  as  the  result  of  an  order  issued 
Aug.  5  by  the  War  Production  Board 
in  Washington.  Printers  and  publish¬ 
es  who  obtain  new  metal  must  cer¬ 
tify  on  their  purchase  orders  that 
they  do  not  have  any  obsolete  plates 
in  their  possession. 

The  order  sets  up  the  following 
time  limits  for  obsolescence:  News 
paper  printing  plates  not  used  for 
one  year;  magazine  and  periodical 
printing  plates  not  used  for  one  year; 
book  printing  plates  not  used  for  fcur 
years;  container  printing  plates  not 
used  for  four  years  and  all  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  printing  plates  not  used  for 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Some  4re  Excluded 


L.  A.  Dailies  Charge  ANPj 


For  Changes  in  Ads  Wilh 


Publishers  Follow  Advice 
Of  Mechanical  Men  to 
Reduce  Many  Corrections 


Plates  having  an  assured  future  use 
are  excluded.  This  includes  such 
plates  as  cuts  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  morgues  which  illustrate  subjects 
still  in  the  public  eye;  plates  for  books 
not  generally  subject  to  revision  and 
which  normally  are  reprinted  at  long 
intervals,  and  stock  and  standard  cuts 
used  in  commercial  printing. 

Not  only  printers  and  publishers  but 
printing  customers  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  Federal  State  and  local 
governmental  bureaus  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  electrotypers  and  other  graphic 
arts  services  also  must  dispose  of  their 
obsolete  stocks.  Copper  engravings 
may  sold  to  authorized  electrotypers. 
Zinc  and  other  metal  plates  may  be 
sold  through  customary  scrap  chan¬ 
nels  or  to  authorized  smelters  and  re¬ 
finers. 

Electrotypes  which  represent  by  far 
the  largest  tonnage  of  obsolete  plates, 
may  be. sold  to  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies:  Essex  Metel  Alloy 
Company,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Company  of  New  York, 
and  Metro  Smelting  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

Zinc  Order  Interpreted 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Aug.  5  issued  a  bulletin 
in  which  it  protested  against  a  sudden 
and  extreme  curtailment  of  a  recent 
WPB  zinc  conservation  order,  pointing 
out  that  “the  zinc  order  is  more  severe 
than  the  copper  order  even  though 
copper  is  said  to  be  scarcer.” 

The  WPB’s  zinc  order  certifies  that 
both  the  manufacture  of  engravers’ 
zinc  plates  and  the  use  of  such  plates 
by  engravers  including  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  plants  is  cut  by  50%.  The  or¬ 
der  also  applies  to  all  supplies  of  zinc 
which  engravers  may  have  on  hand. 

“In  other  words,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  inventory  which  any  en¬ 
graver  may  have,  he  may  not  use 
more  than  50%  of  the  amount  he  used 
during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1941,”  the  bulletin  points  out.  This 
restriction  became  effective  on  July  24. 

Papers  that  feel  this  order  works  a 
hardship  on  them  may  apply  for  re¬ 
lief  and  the  association  recommends 
that  any  paper  that  applies  for  such 
relief  as  for  a  three  months’  period. 


Advertising  proof  “rehashes.”  bane 
of  newspaper  composing  rooms,  are 
expected  to  be  reduced  under  a 
schedule  of  charges  placed  in  effect 
late  last  month  by  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  papers. 

Such  authors’  changes  are  now 
being  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
an  hour  by  each  of  the  downtown  pa- 

c  .  •  X  iL  c  1  c  1.1  kj  •  •  Ik  while  for  copy  that  is  set  and 

exterior  view  of  the  Santa  Pe  New  Mexican  s  new  plant.  _ i.;ii  j  u  r 

then  killed  before  ever  appearing  m 

Sania  Fe  New  Mexican  s'-r.ir 

Ckonges  Cost  $300  a  Week 

MaWAC  IhIa  Maui  llAntA  Decision  of  the  publishers  follows 

PlUf  vJ  iniU  llwW  nOITIw  recommendations  made  by  the  Pacific 

Southwest  Mechanical  Conference  at 

94-Year-Old  Daily  Occupies  Air  Conditioned  Building  last  two  or  three  annual  meetings 

\A/‘J.L  I A  r\r\r\  r  x  ri  c  ^  in  Los  Angeles.  The  composing  room 

With  14,000  reet  rioor  bpace  men  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 

problem  and  advanced  several  ideas 

THE  94-year-old  Santa  Fe  New  Mex-  tables  and  through  a  window  to  dis-  for  reducing  the  evil,  that  of  charg- 
ican  this  week  was  settling  itself  in  tributors  at  the  end  of  the  line.  ing  the  advertiser  for  the  extra  work 

a  new  home  of  concrete,  glass  and  The  move  was  the  first  in  36  years  caused  by  innumerable  changes, 
steel  as  modem  and  efficient  as  expert  for  the  paper  that  was  established  just  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  a 
planning  and  building  ingenuity  could  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  occupation  complete  rewrite  of  the  ad,  being  con- 
make  it.  of  the  Southwest.  Through  half  a  sidered  the  most  effective.  In  one 

Low,  massive  Pueblo  Mission  walls  dozen  owners,  including  the  Santa  Fe  plant  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
surround  floor  space  of  14.000  feet,  on  Railroad,  the  New  Mexican  carried  on  the  newspaper  of  making  such  changes 
which  a  straight  line  production  sys-  a  63-year  fight  for  statehood  that  was  was  approximately  $300  a  week. 


Sania  Fe  New  Mexican 
Moves  Inlo  New  Home 


94-Year-Old  Daily  Occupies  Air  Conditioned  Building 
With  14,000  Feet  Floor  Space 


which  a  straight  line  production  sys¬ 


tem  has  been  laid  out  that  stepped  up  won  in  1912. 


efficiency  23%  in  the  first  two-week  The  New  Mexican  was  owned  b; 
period  of  operation.  the  late  Senator  Bronson  M.  Cuttini 

Frank  C.  Rand,  Jr.,  publisher  and  until  his  death  in  1935.  It  was  pur 


Notice  that  the  schedule  would  go 


The  New  Mexican  was  owned  by  into  effect  July  15  and  that  the 
the  late  Senator  Bronson  M.  Cutting  charges  would  appear  on  bills  to  ad- 


owner,  and  C.  B.  Floyd,  vice-president  chased  by  Rand  in  1940. 


and  general  manager,  planned  the  Visitors  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspa- 
building  in  1940,  purchased  the  ma-  new  plant  paid  $4,527.40  for  War  pgr  Publishers  Association.  The  $1.50 
terials  before  the  pinch  of  war,  and  Bonds  autographed  by  three  Santa  Fe  charge  is  made  on  all  authors’  changes 
completed  the  structure  on  a  lot  bor-  sailors  who  survived  the  sinking  of  jf  the  changes  occur  in  more  than 


vertisers  on  Aug.  1,  were  sent  to  re¬ 
tailers  last  month  by  D.  D.  Durr, 


completed  the  structure  on  a  lot  bor¬ 


dered  by  elms  only  a  few  weeks  be-  the  carrier  Lexington.  Rand  is  chair- 
fore  Federal  regulations  clamped  man  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  New 


down  on  construction.  _  _ 

Air  Conditioned  Plant  Ike  National  Citizens  Committee  of  jjgj.  alterations  ordered  by  stores. 

The  plant,  girdled  by  a  band  of  Mexico,  through  which  the  Navy  jj  pointed  out  early  this  week 

steel  framed  glass,  is  air  conditioned.  Society  campaign  was  operated.,  that  guph  charges  had  not  yet  begun  ^ 


the  earner  Lexington.  Hand  is  chair-  io%  of  the  total  space  used. 

man  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  New  The  decision  to  charge  for  changes 

Mexico  and  also  state  chairman  of  Rad  no  immediate  effect  on  the  num- 


flourescent  lighted,  sound  proofed, 
equipped  with  showers  for  the  work¬ 
ers,  inter-office  communication  system 
and  a  production  method  that  mini¬ 
mizes  steps  and  errors. 

Glass  panes  of  the  front  door  are 
framed  in  the  spokes  of  an  ox  cart 
and  an  ox  yoke  forms  the  sill.  Sym- 


to  show  up  on  retailers’  statements. 

OVGfhdlll  Color  Press  ^Is  letter,  Durr  pointed  out  that 

retailers  are  asking  their  customers  to 
Done  in  L.  A.  Without  Stopping  cooperate  and  to  be  considerate,  by 


_  ,  .  r  ^  I  r*  •  carrying  whatever  bundles  they  can 

Production  of  Color  Comics  order  to  help  maintain  store  deliv- 

Without  interrupting  production,  the  f  using  their  credit  wisely,  and 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  is  giving  its’ 24-  reducing  requests  to  exchange 


Ixilical  of  the  hi^ry  of  the  paper  is  ^  Pancoast  color  press,  built  by  merchandise 

iron  gnu  work  bordering  the  door  in 


which  a  P-38  soars  over  an  ancient  overhauling  it  has  had  since  it 

carreta.  _  •  .k.n-j  ox _  rm _ 


iron  gnu  work  bordering  tne  door  in  ^  ^  complete  gen-  Newspaper  Problems  Explained 

^  '  soars  over  an  ancien  overhauling  it  has  had  since  it  The  newspapers  also  have  prob- 

’  t  ku  ui-  u  J  ku  was  installed  24  years  ago.  The  press  lems,  the  letter  stated,  pointing  out 
kU  ^  ^  .t  ^  turns  out  1,500,000  comic  sections  each  that  every  time  an  advertisement  is 

manager,  the  only  private  ones  m  the  Lo^  ^ogeles,  San  Fran-  tom  to  pieces  it  means  additional  ex- 

building,  are  perched  like  a  penthouse  Tex.,  pense  to  the  newspaper.  In  some 

on  the  second  floor,  set  back  from  the  apparently  didn’t  bother 


rOT  o  e  ui  mg.  bearers,  new  bearings  and  new  to  make  alterations  in  the  typewritten 

Business  of  the  plant  moves  back  installed  throughout,  copy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  news- 

^  klT®  from  the  front  of  a^^Q^ding  to  Milton  E.  Torell,  produc-  paper,  but  waited  until  the  first  proof 
the  building  through  the  classified  superintendent.  The  job  will  re-  came  back. 

department,  circulation,  d^play  bim-  The  letter  asked  advertisers  to  see 

ness  o  ce,  news  oo  Arranged  in  four  units,  each  con-  that  all  possible  corrections  are  made 

TheSoriafJtafTiorks  at  “clover  If  submitted,  and  to  £ 


The  letter  asked  advertisers  to  see 
that  all  possible  corrections  are  made 
before  copy  b  submitted,  and  to  ge* 


1  J  T  inders,  the  work  is  being  done  one  copy  in  early  enough  to  allow  time 

though  ^  -  arrangement  .that  is  enough  to  set  it  wifh  a  minimum,  of 


^unaprTOiea  sio«  possible  without  halting  production  composing  room  errors.  Mistakes 

ySciated*^*Press  ^'^Morwe'^and*  Se  ‘^cause  it  b  not  n^ssary  to  run  the  made  by  newspapers  in  setting  copy 
1  ir  ..  i  M  kKkk  ^  press  at  full  capacity.  are  not  charged  to  the  advertiser,  of 


^iated  Press.  Morgue  and  file 
lockers  circle  the  room.  ^ 


Buys  New  Plant 


Albert  E.  Hamm,  former  assbtant 
city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who 
purchased  the  Coral  Gables  (Fla.) 
Riviera  in  June,  1941,  announced  July 
30  the  purchase  of  a  new  building 
which  will  give  hb  plant  three  times 
ib  present  operating  space. 


The  composing  room,  walled  on  two 
sides  by  glass,  adjoins  the  similarly 
lighted  pressroom,  where  stereotypers 
work  only  a  few  feet  from  the  Duplex 
tublar  press. 

Paper  Storage 


Drops  Folio  line 


course. 

Through  thb  coperation,  Durr  said 
it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  many 


The  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  of  the  alterations  demanded. 

Tex.,  Aug.  2  dropped  ite  orthodox  “Not  only  have  labor  cosb  mountefl 
first-page  folio  line,  placing  the  vol-  but  newspapers  are  faced  with  a  ^ 


first-page  lolio  ime,  piacmg  me  voi-  oui  newspapers  are  lacea  wiui  »  •— 
roper  storage  number  and  other  folio  matter  problem  in  the  matter  of  metal,  whiffl 

An  electric  hobt  makes  it  possible  beside  the  masthead,  according  to  Van  has  not  only  gone  up  in  price  but  » 
to  utilize  every  foot  of  the  three  car-  Wiggins,  editor  and  publbher.  which  a  real  shortage  existe,”  fke  W* 
load  paper  storage  space  adjoining  the  “Compared  with  our  former  masthead,  ter  stated.  “Therefore  it  b  exceew 
pressroom.  vvg  have  saved  more  than  a  half-inch  ingly  important  that  a  minimum  « 


Papers  pour  off  the  press  to  mailing  in  depth  for  news  space,”  he  says.  metal  be  tied  up.” 


fc  stereotyping,  rely  on 
I,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


ANPA  Group  Meets 
With  Pressmen 


Half  of  Students  in  Southern 
School  of  Printing  Are  Females 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  3 — Women 
arc  being  trained  at  a  speeded  rate  to 
fill  vacancies  in  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  plants  caused  by  the  drafting  of 
nicn  for  military  service,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  Graphic 
Arts  Association  was  told  at  a  meeting 
here  recently  on  the  eve  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  24th  annual  convention. 

H.  F.  Ambrose  of  Nashville,  acting 
secretary  of  the  association  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  in  Nashville,  which  is  supported 
,by  the  association,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  informed  the  board 
that  half  of  the  school’s  present  en¬ 
rollment  of  40  students  were  female. 

Ambrose  said  that  the  women  pu¬ 
pils  were  “taking  hold”  rapidly  and 
would  soon  be  useful  in  the  several 
departments  of  newspapers  and  print¬ 
ing  plants.  Jessie  E.  Mickell  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school. 


Members  of  the  new  Special  Standing  Committee  of  the  ANPA  which  met  in  Chicago, 
Aug.  3,  to  negotiate  a  renewal  of  the  International  Arbitration  Agreement  with  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union.  Seated  left  to  right:  Walter  M. 
Dear,  Jersey  City  Journal,  ANPA  president  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee 
John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ANPA  past  president;  standing  (I.  to  r.) 
Lewis  B.  Rock,  Dayton  Journal-Herald;  Bert  N.  Honea,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald;  and  George  N.  Dale,  chairman. 


Printing  Accidents 
tncrease  15% 


Washington,  Aug.  1 — T.  Doran  Mc¬ 
Carty  today  locked  up  his  last  form 
in  the  Washington  Star’s  composing 
room,  marking  the  end  of  45  years’ 
“The  outstanding  feature  of  the  1941  continuous  service  with  that  paper, 
accident  experience  of  the  industry  His  father,  Thomas  McCarty,  had  been 
was  the  large  increase  in  injury  rates  with  the  Star  27  years  before  the  son 
from  1940,”  stated  the  Safety  Council,  came  into  the  plant  in  1897  as  an  ap- 
Severity  rates  soared  63%.  This  large  prentice.  Father  and  son  were  with 

safety  increased  compares  unfavorably  with  the  Star  72  years  of  its  90  years’  ex- 

nce  of  an  average  reduction  of  8%  for  all  istence.  The  elder  McCarty  was  the 
lustry,  industries.  Frequency  rates  average  first  stereotyper  of  the  Star.  Doran’s 
)m  56  15%  higher  than  in  1940,  or  twice  the  brother,  David  J.  McCarty,  is  assistant 

to  the  National  Safety  average  increase  for  all  industries.”  foreman  of  the  composing  room. 

Accident  frequency  rates 


FLAT  FORM  O  SCORCH 


Direct  Heat 


Thermostatic  Control 


Flexible  Cover 
230  Volts  .4C  or  DC 


Pictures  They  Recognize 
Bring  Readers  n  Thrill 


CURVED  FORM  O  SCORCH 


Direct  Heat 
Thermostatic  Control 
Adjustable  Tension  on  Cover 
Self  Conforming  Cover 

AC— 220  volts . $150.00 

DC— 200  volts . $175.00 

f.o.b.  Lynn,  Mass. 


“It’s  Dan,  all  right,”  chorused  the  fa¬ 
mily,  as  they  scanned  the  training 
camp  action  picture.  . .  .  Small  though 
the  image  was,  it  could  be  none  but 
their  own  son  and  brother.  .  .  .  Eager 
phone  calls  from  friends  confirmed 
recognition.  .  .  .  Good  photography, 
surely,  and  excellent  engraving.  Al^ 
a  cheer  for  deep  molding  Certifieds 
which  produced  all  that  the  engraving 
had  to  offer.’ 


LYNN.  MASS. 


17  STEWART  STREET 
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Radio  City,  new  home  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal's  MTMJ-W55M.  In  the  background 
is  the  tower  for  future  television  station  WMJT. 

Milwaukee  Journal  to  Dedicate 
Million  Dollar  "Radio  City” 

Moves  Into  Building  Housing  WTMJ-W55M — Preview 
Tours  Planned  Before  Format  Program  Aug.  23 


Milwaukee.  Aur.  6 — Official  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  Company’s  new 
Radio  City,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Milwaukee  River,  adjacent  to  Es- 
tabrook  Park,  four  miles  north  of  the 
downtown  business  area,  is  to  take 
place  Sunday,  Aug.  23. 

The  new  million  dollar  project, 
housing  all  WTMJ-W.'iSM  activities, 
with  provisions  for  future  television 
station  WMJT,  and  including  sales, 
programming,  and  executive  offices, 
was  occupied  Aug.  5  without  fanfare 
or  flag  waving. 

Preview  Teers  for  Staffs 
Preview  tours  of  Radio  City  are 
to  be  conducted  Aug.  13  and  14  for 
the  benefit  of  Journal  Company  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families,  followed 
by  a  special  preview  for  state,  county 
and  city  officials,  building  contractors 
and  suppliers,  Aug.  20.  Local  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  men  are  to  have 
their  inning  the  following  day,  with 
an  afternoon  building  inspection 
tour. 

In  the  evening,  special  broadcasts 
from  the  Radio  City  auditorium  are 
planned  for  their  families. 

Official  opening  day  for  the  public, 
Aug.  23.  will  witness  a  steady  pa¬ 
rade  of  WTMJ  -  W55M  programs  and 
talent. 

Unique  in  the  respect  that  no  outside 
“big  name”  talent  is  to  be  imported 
for  a  single  “dedicatory  program,” 
station  executives  have  scheduled  a 
continuous  series  of  local  programs 
to  accommodate  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons,  with  admittance 
by  ticket  only. 

Auditorium  Scats  380 
Thirty  minute  programs  are  to  be 
broadcast  from  the  spacious  audi¬ 
torium  studio  every  hour  on  the  hour, 
from  10:00  am.,  to  9:00  p.m.,  seating 
380  persons  per  broadcast.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  studio  program 
at  9:30  am.,  the  audience  will  tour 
Radio  City,  with  WTMJ-W55M  staff 
members  stationed  at  vantage  points 
throughout  the  building  to  explain 
various  features  of  the  ingenious  lay¬ 
out.  Meantime,  the  second  group  of 
380  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the 
auditorium  studio,  following  the  same 
procedure  as  the  first  group. 

In  this  way,  by  the  time  Group  One 


has  finished  its  tour  and  exited  from 
the  building.  Group  Two  will  have 
witnessed  the  10:00  a.m.  program,  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  next  tour.  Such 
handling  of  opening  day  crowds  is 
expected  to  minimize  congestion  and 
confusion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
commodate  close  to  5.000  persons. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  new  Radio 
City  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
project  of  its  kind,  other  than  the 
buildings  of  the  national  networks 
in  New  York  and  on  the  West  Coast. 
As  far  as  known,  this  is  the  only  plant 
of  its  kind,  anywhere,  especially 
planned  and  constructed  for  standard 
broadcasting  (AM),  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  (FM),  and  television.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1941. 

The  floor  plan  resembles  the  letter 
“T,”  the  base  of  the  letter  being  at 
the  front,  on  Capitol  Drive.  The 
width  of  the  building  varies  from  115 
feet  at  the  front  to  175  feet  at  the 
cross-bar  of  the  letter  “T.”  The  length 
is  250  feet.  Towering  behind  the  two- 
story  building  is  a  300-foot  antenna 
which  will  be  used  for  television 
broadcasting  and  for  relaying  W55M 
programs  to  the  W55M  transmitter, 
22  miles  Northwest  of  the  city  itself. 

Smaller  Building  In  Bear 

To  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is 
a  smaller,  two-story  structure  con¬ 
nected  to  it  by  a  service  tunnel.  The 
television  transmitter  will  be  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  this  smaller 
building.  The  first  floor  is  a  boiler 
room  and,  in  addition  to  the  heating 
equipment,  will  house  compressors 
and  other  service  equipment 
which  might  interfere  with  broad¬ 
casting. 

So  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  a  broadcasting  plant  in 
which  the  heating  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  placed  in  a  separate 
structure,  specifically  to  avoid  noise 
and  vibration.  A  parking  lot  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  visitors  is  also  laid  out  in 
the  rear. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  pink 
Kasota  limestone,  over  the  usual  steel 
and  concrete  substructure.  Esch- 
weiler  and  Eschweiler,  Milwaukee, 
were  the  architects. 


linotype  Installations 

One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders,  thermo-blo 
mold  coolers  and  micro-therm  heat 
control,  have  been  installed  by  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and 
Leader;  The  Forerunner,  Somerset, 
Ky.;  Lusk  (Wyo.)  Herald;  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  the  World-News; 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.;  Fond  Du  Lac  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
monwealth-Reporter;  Hanover  (Pa.) 
Evening  Sun;  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal;  Henrico  County  Herald. 
Richmond.  Va.;  Ironton  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une;  Framingham  (Mass.)  News;  Ful¬ 
ton  County  Report,  Atlanta;  Delaware 
(Ohio)  Gazette;  Banker  &  Tradesman 
Press,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Camden 
(Ark.)  News;  Sayre  (Okla.)  Head- 
light-Joumal;  Dermott  (Ark.)  News; 
New  Castle  Printing  Company,  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
Gunterville  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Demo¬ 
crat;  Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.;  Goodspeeds,  Riverside,  Calif.; 
Swainsboro  (Ga.)  Forest-Blade;  Hu¬ 
bert  B.  Tillman,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Chilocco 
Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla. 

New  ATF  Type  Face 

“Brush,”  a  new  connected  script, 
has  just  been  released  by  American 
Type  Founders,  according  to  Gerry 
Powell,  typographic  director.  “As  its 
name  implies.  Brush  reproduces  in 
type  the  free  brush  lettering  that  is  so 
popular  in  current  advertising,”  says 
Mr.  Powell.  Brush  was  created  by 
Bob  Smith,  partner  in  a  New  York  art 
service,  who  was  allowed  U.  S.  Design 
Patent  No.  132.422  on  his  effort.  Mr. 
Smith  was  once  on  the  staff  of  the 
ATF  Specimen  Printing  Department 
where  the  designed  the  more  formal 
script  known  as  Park  Avenue,  and 
also  served  as  art  director  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  1939. 

Remeltlng  Device 

An  ingenious  contrivance  to  charge 
linotype  slugs  into  a  32()0-lb.  capacity 
Big  Chief  Remelter,  was  built  by  the 
United  American  Metals  Corp’n  of 
Brooklyn  for  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  "The  slugs  are  dumped  into  a 
capacious  chute,  the  chute  is  raised  by 
?n  electric  hoist  which  discharges  the 
slugs  through  a  door  into  the  pot  of 
the  Remelter.  The  complete  installa¬ 
tion  includes  a  motorized  agitator,  a 
pouring  trough  for  continuous  casting, 
internal  lighting  and  a  Twintype  16- 
cavity  water-cooled  mold  for  casting 
double-ear  Slip-off  ingots. 

Heads  N.  E.  Typos 

John  C.  Blessington,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Typographical  Conference  at 
its  33d  annual  convention  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  June  23.  Other  officers  named 
are:  first  vice-president,  Herbert  A. 
Woodcock,  Providence,  R.  I.;  second 
vice-president,  Harold  Barbvur,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.;  third  vice-president,  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Tardiff,  Portland;  fourth  vice- 
president.  Theodore  A.  Jordan,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Adds  2nd  Flashcasl 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
July  28  brought  a  running  summary 
of  tne  news  to  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
busiest  intersections.  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  setting  in  operation 
the  second  of  its  animated  ribbons  of 
light  presentation  of  news.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  has  operated  a  similar  Flashcast 
since  last  year  when  it  set  one  up  on 
the  front  of  its  building  at  Juniper 
and  Filbert  Streets. 


Chlorine  Pul  to 
Many  Wartime  Uses 

Former  Paper  Bleaching 
Agent  Playing  New 
Roles  in  War 

WASHINGTON.  July  27— Some  idea 

of  what  is  happening  to  chlorine, 
formerly  used  extensively  as  a  bleach¬ 
ing  agent  for  paper,  and  now  used  as 
a  vital  chemical  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  is  given  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Production  of  chlorine,  a  basic  in 
poison  gases,  has  been  greatly  stepped 
up  in  the  last  12  months  in  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  commercial  plants  in 
the  U.  S. 

Chlorine  derives  commercially  from 
common  salt  and  as  a  co-product  of 
caustic  soda.  Alone  it  is  dangerous, 
yet  in  the  form  of  salt  it  is  a  human 
necessity.  In  war  it  presents  a  similar 
paradox  because,  in  a  sense,  chlorine 
fights  chlorine  in  gas  warfare.  It  is 
basic  in  poison,  yet  at  the  same  time 
is  a  component  of  bleaching  powder 
which  decontaminates  areas  ravaged 
by  lethal  gases. 

Use  In  Oases 

There  are  several  chemical  warfare 
gases  of  different  tactical  values.  An 
important  one  is  mustard  “gas,”  which 
really  is  a  liquid  whose  vaporous 
fumes  sear  men’s  lungs  and  severely 
burn  skin  that  touches  objects  where 
its  tiny  globules  have  settled.  Lewisite 
is  akin  to  mustard.  There  is  chloro- 
picrin,  which  causes  vomiting,  and  the 
“cry  always’”  gas  of  brombenzylcya- 
nide.  Others  are  phosgene,  clorace- 
tophenone  and  Adamsite.  Smoke 
screens  in  battles  on  sea  and  land  are 
of  titanium  tetrachloride. 

Hundreds  of  uses  make  the  element 
chloride  a  basic  chemical  essential  to 
civilization.  Aside  from  the  war  gases, 
the  Army  requires  great  amounts  for 
water  purification  and  sewage  treat¬ 
ment.  Airplanes  engines  need  anti¬ 
freeze  solutions  such  as  ethylene 
glycol,  which  requires  chlorine  as  a 
raw  material. 

Chlorine  bleaches  the  cotton  and 
wood  pulp  for  smokeless  powder. 
Certain  synthetic  rubbers  require  it 
as  do  medicines.  High  pressure  lubri¬ 
cants  for  gears  in  tanks  and  trucks 
contain  chlorine.  It  is  in  disinfectants, 
chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
is  basic  to  the  chlorinated  solvents  of 
wide  industrial  applications,  including 
the  de-greasing  of  metals. 

Beaeetime  Uses 

In  peacetime,  the  substantial  mar¬ 
kets  for  chlorine  are  in  bleaching 
agents  for  papers  and  textiles,  and  for 
purifying  water  and  treating  sewage- 
Solvents  such  as  tetrachlorethylene 
and  trichlorethylene  are  used  in  dry 
cleaning  clothes.  The  housewife  is 
familiar  with  Javelle  water,  which  is 
essentially  sodium  hypochlorite,  the 
liquid  bleach  that  disinfects  and 
cleanses. 

War  requires  chlorine  in  such  tre¬ 
mendous  amounts  that  civilian  usage 
is  restricted  for  some  purposes  and  ^ 
the  war  proceeds  the  American  public 
will  observe  this  effect  in  the  form  of 
unwhitened  papers,  clothes  cleaning 
and  other  non-war  uses. 

Intertype  Net  Down 

Net  earnings  of  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  Brooklyn,  for  the  three- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  were 
$55,549.97  as  compared  to  $76,416.34  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  statement  of  operations,  re¬ 
leased  this  week,  reveals. 
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ROLLERS 


Write  lor  samples 
and  prices  on 
Tingue  press 
blankets  built  |o 
accommodate  tlie 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


Old  Press  Becomes  Scrap 


Installs  Engraving  Plant 


Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  T 

Buys  Latest  Equipment  ^ 

Another  step  in  the  expansion  and 
improvement  program  of  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  has  been  taken 
with  the  addition  of  a  modem  engrav¬ 
ing  plant. 

Latest  equipment,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  permit  a  wider  use  of 
cuts  for  news  and  feature  purposes, 

has  been  obtained  by  the  Racine  _  _  _ _  ___  _ ^  ^ 

Journal-Times  Company,  according  to  years  superintendent  of  the  engraving  here 
Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  business  man-  plant  of  the  Stovel  Company,  Ltd., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  died  at  his  home  re¬ 
in  no  sen^  of  the  word,  Mr.  LePoi-  cently  following  a  prolonged  illness, 
devin  explained,  can  the  new  equip-  Thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Stovel 
ment  ^  described  as  a  one-man  tumed  out  the  first  four-color  job 
engraving  plant.  The  Journal-Times,  ever  produced  in  Western  Canada 
Mr.  LePoidevin  disclosed,  to<^  elab-  fj-om  plates  sent  all  the  way  from 
orate  pams  to  make  an  exhaustive  pg^is  France 


Idle  for  14  Years,  Equipment 
Being  Broken  Up  for  Metal 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  July  27 — An 
old  newspaper  press,  idle  for  14  years 
in  the  former  Sentinel  building  on 
North  Liberty  Street  here,  soon  will 
join  the  flow  of  scrap  materials  back 
to  the  foundries  and  do  its  part  to  help 
crush  the  Axis. 

The  press,  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$33,250,  has  b^n  sold  by  Owen  Moon 
James  Walter  Stovel,  77,  for  many  to  Brenner  Iron  and  Metal  Company 

.  „  „  _ j.  R.  R.  Crawford  purchased  the 

lant  of  the  Stovel  Company,  Ltd.,  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 

The  Hoe  X-Pattern  48-page  sextu¬ 
ple  newspaper  web  perfecting  press 
was  purchased  in  1926  by  the  Sentinel 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  and 
installed  that  fall.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  had  been  used  in  the  plant  of  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  at  Toronto, 
Canada.  It  was  carefully  overhauled 
and  repaired  at  the  Hoe  plant  in  New 
York  before  its  installation  in  the 
Sentinel  building. 

Shortly  after  the  press  was  installed, 
the  Sentinel  property  was  acquired 
by  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  both  the  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  were  printed  on  the  press  for 
about  one  year,  beginning  the  early 
part  of  1927.  Operation  of  the  press 
.  .  ,  _  was  discontinued  early  in  1928  when 

cabinet  for  chemicals,  not  contribute  to  metal  conservation,  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  moved  into 

I^uble  arc  printing  lamps,  manu-  Among  the  main  difficulties  would  be  the  present  plant  on  North  Marshall 

tactured  by  the  Joseph  Gilb  Company,  the  replacing  of  metal  bases  now  Street, 

of  New  York,  are  used  both  with  the  .shaved  for  18  gauge  metal. 

camera  and  the  24  by  30-inch  vacuim  Photoengravers  and  their  newspa-  y..™  IIniI# 

printing  frame  instructed  by  the  pgr  publishers  deluged  Washington  NcW  lOIOl  UnllS 

oaVv"of  protests,  as  soon  as  they  learned  Color  units  recently  installed,  with 

A  Masw  S  “i?.s  SLn  5'’°“'  .'I?-!'-'’'  or-  other  capacity  expanding  equipment. 

An  air  vent  carries  off  ^  amended  as  soon  as  the  on  the  Hoe  presses  in  the  Spartanburg 

and  o  •  .1  i  off  the  acid  fumes  Zinc  Division  of  WPB  has  had  oppor-  (c  ci  Herald-Joumal  plant  were 
and  an  air  duct  runs  over  the  dusting  *  e  *  j  u  eu  *  *  •  tO-  '-•I  neraia  joumai  piani  v^re 

cabinet  to  draw  off  excess  dustini  °  consider  all  the  facts  in  re-  ^^gd  for  the  first  time  recently.  The 

powder.  The  air  duct  also  provides  nation  s  zinc  supply.  first  printed  product  was  an  American 

ventilation  for  the  dark  room  Metal  trade  papers  of  Aug.  5  car-  flag,  printed  in  red,  white  and  blue 

All  other  equipment  in  the  engrav-  reports  of  amendments  to  Cop-  and  given  a  5-column  spread  on 

ing  room  is  new  with  the  exception  of  P®^  Control  Orders  M-9-a  and  M-9-b.  Page  1. _ 

a  Hacker  hand  press,  a  Wesel  router  To  quote  from  the  American  Metal  ^ 

DlirrhacAf  DniUIna  industry  by  dealers  may  be  made 

■  UlillQSCj  DUIIQIny  only  when  the  order  bears ^the  ap- 

*f  the  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger -Tribune  This  same  issue  of  the  American 
ind  Fountain- Warren  Democrat,  com-  Metal  Trade  contains  this  encourag- 
peted  a  deal  last  week  for  the  pur-  ing  report  on  the  substitution  of  steel 


Engraver,  77,  Produced  First 
4-Color  Job  in  Western  Canada 


iS  HESTING 


Metals  Problems 
Found  Increasing 


Faster  and  faster  roll  the 
presses  of  the  nation  as  news¬ 
papers  grind  out  the  stories 
for  which  the  public  eagerly 
waits.  No  time  is  this  for  me¬ 
chanical  delays.  Heavy  though 
1  the  new  pressroom 

n.  demands  may  be,  dead- 

Ds  lines  must  be  made, 

■I  news  be  printed  as  fast 

as  it  happens.  Printing 
engineers  find  that 
Mercury  newspaper 
rollers  rise  to  these 
severe  demands  on 
equipment  of  any  type 
—  roto,  cylinder  or  high 
speed  rotary.  Play  safe 
with  this  modern  equip- 
ment,  produced  by  one 
of  the  old  established 
leaders  in  the  field  — 
the  largest  plant  pro- 
ducing  rollers  and  blan- 
kets  under  one  roof. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


undies  for  Berlin  account  for  every 

last  ounce  of  Wood’s  producing  resources.  We  may 
not  report  hou'  many  bundles  are  on  the  way.  But  wt 
can  report  that  they  are  moving  smoothly  and  swiftly. 


Nevertheless,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
Wood’s  ensuieerins[  resources  .  .  .  for  help  in  holding 
your  present  Wood  equipment  at  peak  performance. 
Timely  maintenance  suggestions,  essential  repair  parts, 
technical  consultation — all  these,  Wood  is  able  and 
anxious  to  supply.  In  using  this  service,  you  will  oc¬ 
casion  NO  interference  or  delay  to  the  war  output. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plain- 
field,  New'  Jersey.  New  York  Office :  501  Tifth  Avenue. 
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Skott  lalcQ^ 


IHE  PRACTICE  is  to  give  stag  par¬ 
ties  for  Winat07i  -  Salem  (N.  C.) 
Jmrnal  news  room  staffers  who  marry, 
bot  the  war  even  there  has  changed 
iings.  News  leaked  out  last  week 
ef  the  impending  marriage  of  a  girl 
Hporter.  It  is  the  first  time  party  ar- 
I  angers  have  been  confronted  with 
lodi  a  problem.  Stag  parties  are 
Hloriously  unfeminine  affairs.  Fi- 
ailly  a  bright  boy  solved  the  problem. 
The  stag  party  will  be  held  as  usual, 
bat  the  guest  of  honor  will  not  be 
hnrited. 

■ 

THIS  HEADLINE  over  a  UP  dispatch 
published  recently  in  the  Charleston 
(i  C.)  News  and  Courier,  caused  a 
bit  of  eyebrow  lifting: 

FAST  RULES  GIVEN 

TO  FEMALE  ARMY! 
_  ■ 

ETTHER  the  makeup  man  of  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  magazine  Bdlekin  grabbed 
the  wrong  cut  or  someone  played  a 
joke  on  the  manufacturers  of  “Maizina 
Americana” — American  corn  meal. 

In  a  testimonial  advertisement, 
Senor  Julio  Rodriguez  writes:  *T  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  picture 
of  my  son  Saul  Rodriguez,  raised  on 
your  exquisite  and  nutritious  maizina 
. . .  because  it  is  a  duty  to  humanity 
to  let  them  know  about  such  a  good 
and  pure  food  for  children.”  Under 
the  picture  of  “Niik>  Rodriguez”  is  a 
caption  explaining  that  his  robustness 
is  due  to  having  been  fed  with  Ameri¬ 
can  com  meal. 

The  picture  is  that  of  Maurice  Chev¬ 
alier. 

_  ■ 

THE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  July 
28  carried  a  page  one  story  with  this 
line  in  the  heading’s  bank: 

R  AF  FRIES  HAMBURG 
The  copy  desk  might  have  written 
it  “Fires,”  but  a  sub-head  in  the  story 
indicated  otherwise.  It  said: 
HAMBURG  GROITOD  UP  AGAIN 

m 

ADVERTISEMENT  of  a  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  theater: 

OPEN  ALL  NITE 
“The  Fleet’s  In” 

“The  Lady  Is  Willing" 

Former  Sports  Writer 
Made  Racing  Official 

Saum,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3  —  Down 
through  the  years,  turf  authorities 
h^  frequently  turned  to  the  press 
hox  when  seeking  officials  to  serve  at 
^  various  race  tracks  throughout 
y  country.  The  latest  to  be  plucked 
the  crop  of  Fourth  Estaters  is 
Tom  Shehan  who,  at  31,  is  one  of  the 
racing  officials  in  the  U.  S. 
Shrfian  has  been  appointed  a  stew- 
St  Rockingham  Park  here  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Mwager  Lou  Smith,  Riling  a  va- 
^cy  in  the  pagoda  caused  by  the 
“rath  of  the  late  and  beloved  Tom 
J™T>,  himself  a  former  sports  writer 
***urk*  York  Journal. 

When  the  new  steward  was  only  14 
visited  the  office  of  the 
“*d  Salem  (Mass.)  Tribune  for  a  chat 
w«th  ffie  editor,  Henry  F.  Lynch,  who 
as  his  friend.  Lynch  invited  the 
to  write  a  colunm.  This 
"“raw  Shehan’s  entrance  into  the 
“cw^per  business. 

w  before  the  em- 

•70IUC  writer  sold  the  idea  of  writing 
^  «imrts  column  to  the  publisher  of 
L/M,  town  weekly,  the  Danvers 
herald.  This  column  later 
oped  into  a  sports  page  of  which 
^  was  made  the  editor. 

j  ^ee-year  hitch  on  the 
P  !  durmg  which  time  he  corre¬ 


sponded  for  Boston  dailies  and  worked 
his  way  through  St.  John’s  Prepara¬ 
tory  School  in  Danvers,  Shehan 
“moved  into  Boston.”  His  first  job  on 
a  metropolitan  daily  was  on  the  sports 
staff  of  the  now-defunct  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript. 

He  possessed  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  about  horses  and  as  a  result 
‘  Shehan  was  given  the  turf  assign¬ 
ment.  His  knowledge  of  horses  is 
inherent,  since  his  father  was  a 
trainer  for  many  wealthy  Massachu¬ 
setts  sportsmen. 

After  becoming  imbued  with  the 
lure  of  the  turf,  Shehan  resigned  his 
Transcript  post  and  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  director  at  Suffolk 
Downs  in  Boston.  During  the  winter 
of  1938  he  followed  the  sport  to  Flor¬ 
ida  where  he  was  a  turf  writer  for 
the  Miami  Daily  News  and  also  wrote 
a  syndicated  column  for  several  New 
England  dailies  as  well  as  turf  arti¬ 
cles  for  sports  magazines. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Flor¬ 
ida  in  the  spring  of  1939,  he  was 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Nationwide 
News  Service  in  Chicago,  serving  in 
this  capacity  for  a  year  before  ac¬ 
cepting  an  assignment  as  turf  column¬ 
ist  for  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  remained  with  the  Tele¬ 
graph  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Sti^kt  Ddaai 

Gas-Saving  Feature 

THE  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  has  a  standing  two 
column  head  “They’re  Saving  Gas  by 

- ”  imder  which  it  groups  short 

items  regarding  organizations  and 
groups  which  give  up  their  annual 
meetings  or  other  similar  affairs  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  present  gasoline 
shortage. 

Free  Tickets  for  Scrap 
IN  CONJUNCTION  with  its  fourth 
annual  community  picnic,  the  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press  gave 
free  tickets  for  all  the  rides  at  the 
amusement  park  for  the  2-day  event 
to  children  bringing  scrap  rubber  and 
iron  to  its  office.  More  than  eight 
truckloads  of  scrap  was  brought  in 
by  local  boys  and  girls  for  ride  tickets. 
The  Free  Press  also  gave  away  50- 
cents  worth  of  refreshment  tickets  at 
the  picnic  for  any  child  bringing  in 
a  13-week  subscription,  a  coupon  for 
which  appeared  in  the  paper  daily. 
Nearly  400  subscriptions  were  txim^ 
in. 

Sampling  Via  Readers 
AS  circulation  promotion,  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  in  a  two-column 
boxed  page  one  announcement  re¬ 
cently  urged  subscribers  to  give  their 
papers  away  after  reading  them.  The 
announcement,  cleverly  worked  to  in¬ 
duce  subscribers’  “sampling,”  was  cap¬ 
tioned  “Love  Thy  Neighbor.”  Readers 
were  requested  to  pass  their  papers 
along  to  neighbors  daily. 

Army  Poster  Stamps 
A  SERIES  of  48  U.  S.  Army  emblem 
poster  stamps,  each  dipicting  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shoulder  emblem  worn  by  sold¬ 
iers  to  designate  division  or  depart¬ 
ment,  is  being  offered  readers  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  stamps  also 
show  a  historic  incident  or  event  of 
the  present  war.  Distribution  is 
through  600  units  of  eight  grocery  and 
market  chains.  Two  sets  of  two  stamps 
each  are  released  each  week,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  readers  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  coupon  clipped  from  the 
newspaper  at  any  of  Uie  stores.  The 
first  coupon  also  was  good  for  an 
album. 


Ingenuity 

for 

Victory! 


Behind  the  nation’s  mounting  war  strength  is 
the  story  of  American  ingenuity-  -of  how  the 
assembly  time  on  the  breach  block  of  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  gun  has  been  cut  from  3J4  hours  to 
36  seconds  ...  of  how’  a  farmer  is  making 
three  ears  of  corn  grow’  where  two  grew  before. 

It  is  the  dramatic  story  of  thousands  of  im¬ 
provements  in  production  methods  that  are 
making  possible  millions  of  weapons  .  .  .  that 
are  producing  quantities  of  foods  that  will 
beat  the  peak  year  of  1941  by  25  per  cent,  and 
the  boom  w’ar  year  of  1918  by  40  per  cent. 

But  the  production  of  these  essentials  in  only 
half  the  job.  Critical  distribution  problems 
must  be  solved  to  keep  supplies  flowing  in 
steadily  mounting  volume  to  our  far-flung 
battle-fronts  and  to  provide  enough  food  for 
our  armed  forces,  our  Allies  and  our  civilian 
w’orkers. 

In  a  W’ar  where  food  is  a  major  weapon,  w’e 
are  naturally  gratified  that  so  many  of  the 
advances  in  food  distribution — individual 
achievements  worked  out  by  A&P  people — 
are  proving  so  valuable  to  the  nation. 

We  are  proud  that  now,  when  efficient  food 
distribution  is  needed  most,  these  same 
achievements  are  making  it  possible  for  A&P 
to  speed  food  from  farm  to  dinner  table  at 
the  lowest  gross  profit  in  the  history  of  the 
retail  grocery  business. 


A&P 

FOOD  STORES 
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*X*  which  Sweeney  claimed  libeled  him  a  dated  book,  Wide  World  pointed  out, 

1^^  I  I  ,^\.HS^UV©rS  ^^nTlCS  ground  that  he  was  anti-  and  may  be  used  at  any  time  after  the 

*  *%A**>^**  *  ww  Semitic.  anniversary  date. 

^  m  •  -  Of  the  70  suits  that  Sweeney  A  new  idea  in  map  books,  accord- 

\]LW 0  1  C  111  n  l  CItCI  brought  against  newspapers,  this  was  ing  to  Wide  World,  it  is  called  “Global 

w  W  VAOXXXXi^^  LV^XX  ^^V^X»XXXAii*OlO  regarded  as  the  most  important  be-  Map  for  a  Global  War,”  and  like  pre- 

cause  the  syndicate  was  definitely  vious  of  the  service’s  books  is  a  16- 

«  o  ¥  MONCHAK  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  page  tabloid  section.  Every  map  is  a 

DY  a.  J.  column,  whereas  the  individual  news-  global  map.  M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  said 

papers  had  no  means  of  checking  the  that  the  spread  of  war  after  Pearl 
A  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  reader  of  believe  it,  and  his  writings  are  there-  material  sent  to  them.  Harbor  to  every  corner  of  the  globe 

Paul  Mallon’s  column  is  troubled  fore  unimportant.  Trial  of  the  suit  took  place  before  makes  this  type  of  thing  a  necessity, 

because  he’s  come  across  some  people  You  can  see  from  the  manner  in  Judge  Edward  A.  Conger  and  a  jury  in  order  to  give  a  proper  perspective 
who  carp  at  Washington  columnists  which  the  columnists  work  and  are  York  Federal  Court.  The  Thte  new  book  is  available  in 

and  believe  they  are  paid  by  Uncle  paid  that  they  could  not  attempt  to  trial  lasted  from  Feb.  18  to  Feb.  26,  mats  so  that  newspapers  may  print 

Sam  to  write  as  he  dictates.  He  wrote  present  the  editor!^  judgment  of  their  1941^  with  Harry  H.  VanAken  of  their  own  sections  with  advertising, 

recently  asking  the  King  Features  papers.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  DeWitt,  VanAken  and  Nast  appearing  Readyprints  may  also  be  supplied 
Syndicate  Washington  writer  to  clear  obtain  or  read  that  many  papers.  I  syndicate  and  former  Con-  Hundreds  of  newspapers  used  the 

up  this  and  other  points  that  put  these  have  never  seen  most  of  my  papers,  gressman  John  J.  O’Connor  for  previous  Wide  World  books  in  advet- 
writers  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  The  government  cannot  be  raid  to  Sweeney.  The  jury,  out  for  more  tising,  circulation  and  general  promo- 

Mallon  obliges  in  his  Aug.  6  column,  control  more  than  a  handful,  if  any,  than  an  hour,  returned  the  verdict  tion  drives. 

The  charge  that  some  columnists  newspapers.  Therefore,  it  cannot  pay  against  Sweeney.  The  new  book  is  being  prepared  by 

are  on  the  government’s  payroll,  of  columnists  in  anything  except  per-  When  Sweeney  appealed  the  de-  Wide  World’s  staff  of  Background 
course,  is  absurd,  but  the  fact  remains,  sonal  favors,  and  few  successful  jcn^  cision,  it  was  on  the  ground  that  Judge  Map  experts  in  Washington  and  in 
as  evidenced  by  the  Mallon  reader,  here  want  favors  that  bad.  Conger  had  failed  to  instruct  the  jury  New  York, 

that  there  are  some  persons  still  of  They  generally  want  to  sell  more  ^he  article  was  libelous  per  se.  1-  ..  .ii  --  i.n  ,  .. 

that  and  other  such  opinions.  newspapers  and  make  more  money,  jjg  j-elied  on  the  decision  in  the  Sche-  Tuthul  Drops  bungles 

Defends  Colleagues  “The  idea  that  the  government  tells  nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  case  SIMPLY  because  he  was  “tired"  of 

Sc  OUTQCO  anH  Vio’c  nut  what  to  Write  and  pays  for  it  there-  where  he  contended  the  Second  Cir-  drawing  it,  Harry  J.  Tuthill  last 

to  see  what  he  can  do  to  correct  wrong  cannot  be  generally  true.  No  cuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  already  week  discontinued  his  comic  strip, 

impressions,  for  which  he  should  be  columnist  Aat  I  know  of  submits  his  decided^!  the  article  was  libelo^  "The  Bungle  Family,”  at  the  expira- 
commended  articles  to  the  censors.  We  know  what  per  se.  The  Schenectady  case  was  the  tion  of  his  contract  with  McNaucht 

■  ...  are  military  secrets  and  avoid  their  one  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  Syndicate.  Tuthill  wants  to  devote 

Weve  heard  some  critic^in  of  the  ^gg  where  the  court  split  four  to  four,  his  full  time  to  tinkering  with  ma- 

press  lately,  emotional  and  b^eless,  Strosse.  Importiality  Because  they  were  unable  to  reach  a  chinery.  The  veteran  cartoonist  began 

Dublish  Mallon’s^renlv^here  with  Ae  “The  fact  that  this  situation  exists  decision,  Ae  decision  of  the  Circuit  cartooning  on  the  old  New  York  Evt- 

dxiught  that  we  could  have  more  of  ^le  newspaper  business  is  a  great  Court  of  Appeals  was  upheld.  ning  Mail  in  1925,  and  through  the 

tfiis  type  of  thing  appearing  in  print,  tribute  to  the  American  press,  the  DeWIH  Reprosenfod  Syndicato  years  made  his  characters  a  bywori 
It  scotches  what  appears  to  us  and  greatest,  perhaps.  In  itself,  it  offers  In  the  case  of  the  syndicate.  Judge  the  American  home.  The  cartoonist 
some  friends  in  the  trade  to  be  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  fairness  Chase,  in  a  nine-page  decision,  held  years  has  want^  to  discontinue 
effort  by  enemy  agents— and  some  impartiality  of  the  press  as  a  that  O’Connor  had  misconstrued  the  his  strip,  but  each  time  syndicate  a- 

misguided  opponents  of  a  free  press—  whole.  decision  in  the  Schenectady  case.  He  ecutives  were  able  to  dissuade  him. 

to  create  ^unity  and  disaffection  “Here  you  have  hundreds  of  papers  decided  that  Judge  Conger  had  been  Last  week,  however,  he  was  admant, 

with  American  institutions,  of  whidi  through  the  coimtry,  each  with  its  right  in  submitting  the  case  to  the  and  finally  took  the  step.  He  imme- 

newspapers  are  among  the  foremost.  sharp  individual  editorial  view-  jury  because  the  article  was  subject  diately  rushed  to  the  West  Coast 

Here’s  Mallon’s  letter:  point,  expressed  by  its  publisher  or  to  various  interpretations  and  it  was  where  his  two  sons  are  in  service.  He 

editorial  writers,  willing  to  up  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  makes  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

»  n^r  not  ^  ^  columnists  publication  was  libelous.  Since  the  - H 

a  little  by  each  paper,  not  a  lot  by  Washington  whom  they  issue  had  been  submitted  to  the  jury  _ 

one  newspaper  or  even  a  group  I  frequently  ex-  by  Judge  Conger,  the  Circuit  Court 

^pa^m^uLng  a^  of^ ^he  L-  judgments  conflicting  with  their  of  Appeals  found  no  reversible  error.  Sv^V-l  1  1 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


tional  columnists  is  about  60.  About  250 
are  publishing  my  column  and  these 


own.  This  was  the  first  case  where  an 

“It  is  a  fine  example  of  democracy  appeal  had  been  made  from  a  jury 


are  punnsiung  my  voiumn  ana  u.ese  democracy  of  the  VerdicL 

represent  every  shade  of  international,  .u,,/ 


O  and  tio»rnn  ^  P"«“-  newspapers  thus  present  Concurring  with  Judge  Chase  were 

P°  e  viei^oints  to  their  readers,  while  Judges  Learned  Hand  and  Augustus 

Ho  Also  Moots  Critics  maintaining  their  own  in  their  edi-  N.  Hand.  The  appeal  for  the  syndicate 

“I,  too,  have  run  into  the  same  torials.  was  argued  by  Macdonald  DeWitt,  of 

criticism  which  you  have  encountered.  “The  growth  of  the  syndicated  DeWitt,  VanAken  and  Nast. 

“A  letter  from  a  Colorado  reader  column  thus  shows  conclusively  that  Unless  Sweeney  decides  to  attempt 
the  other  day  cuffed  me  around  for  the  American  press  is  not  only  consti-  trial  of  the  Schenectady  case,  his 
writing  the  editorial  viewpoint  of  his  tutionally  free,  but  practices  freedom.”  series  of  chain  libel  suits  are  appar- 
home  town  paper  there  which  pub-  _  t  a  •  verdict  of  all 

lishes  my  column.  I  have  never  had  Kep.  bweeney  Loses  Again  courts  has  been  against  him  except 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  paper.  THE  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Schenectady  appeal. 

“Another  correspondent  accused  me  Second  Circuit,  handed  down  a  ,  w  M  w  n  u 
of  trying  to  get  all  the  Democrats  unanimous  decision  on  Aug.  3.  up-  ”ide  World  War  Book 
kicked  out  of  Congress,  because  I  holding  the  decision  in  favor  of  WIDE  WORLD  FEATURES  an- 

wrote  the  facts  about  Congress  de-  United  Feature  Syndicate  in  the  suit  nounced  this  week  its  third  Wide 
laying  the  payment  to  dependent  brought  by  Congressman  Martin  World  War  Book  for  the  third  anni- 

women  and  children  of  our  fighting  Sweeney.  Sweeney  asked  for  $250,000  versary  of  the  war.  'The  book  is  for 

men  for  five  months  until  the  day  be-  damages  because  the  syndicate  had  release  in  p.m.’s  of  Aug.  29  and  in 

fore  the  coming  congressional  election,  distributed  a  release  of  the  “Washing-  a.m.’s  and  p.m.’s  thereafter.  It  is  not 
“But  that  same  day,  I  received  a  re-  Merry-Go-Round  column  by  - 

quest  from  a  Democratic  congressional  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
candidate  in  West  Virginia,  asking  | 
permission  to  reprint  the  very  same  i 
article  for  his  Democratic  purposes.  I 
“I  find  it  generally  evens  up  that  H  FOR  THE  I 

way.  The  great  majority  of  people  H  „  «  .  —  , 

can  easily  see,  from  what  a  columnist  H  |J/  /#,£>«  I  tM  SEW*  €B  §>  M> 

writes,  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  A  man  :  B  WwOtMS  DCSt 

betrays  himself  more  completely  |  B  ^  fl  *  journal  giving  tka 

through  his  writings  than  by  any  B  ( nVPfOf^P  fiT  B  advortitort,  advortia- 

other  means.  B  J  B  |  ing,  publishing,  printing  and 

“I  have  had  some  suspicions  in  B  ■#  IJ/  !  I,  B  I  commercial  broadcasting  In 

times  past  that  some  new  writers  B  TmC  wwOflQS  I  i  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

were  tiding  to  present  a  subsidized  B  ^  B  |  „ 

viewpoint,  or  were  l^ing  told  what  B  NcWS  L  or  ere  interostod  In 

to  write,  as  you  put  it,  either  by  the  Mr’  th.se  territories  reed 

government  or  by  some  invisible 

parties,  but  they  did  not  last  very  NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

“It  takes  an  imusual  personality  to  Published  Monthly 

write  convincingly  and  interestingly  SubscrIpHon  rata  $1.50  par  yaer 

about  something  which  he  himself  II  II  I  T  E  II  post  free 

does  not  believe.  If  a  writer,  him-  ■■  ■■  ■  ■  w 

^If,  does  not  believe  what  he  is  writ-  D  R  B  C  C  IT^wldk  BW*.,  Si.,  JM-ot 

mg,  he  will  never  make  many  others  ■  H  E  9  9 
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MacLeish  Sets  Up  FURNITURE  MEN  IN  ADS 

OWI  London  Office  Orleans  item  launched 

^  -ft.  i-wo!  f  T  another  innovation  in  advertising  in 

A  branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In-  ^  j.g^nt  issue.  Picturing  11  fumi- 
formation,  set  up  for  the  triple  pur-  dealers  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

pose  of  spreading  Allied  propaganda  Alabama  in  a  5-coL  cut  on  page  2 

to  Nazi-dominated  nations,  supplying  the  caption  “Off  to  the  Chicago 

facts  about  the  United  States  to  the  Furniture  Market,”  the  Item  sold  the 
British  and  handling  relations  be-  furniture  men  an  ad  five  columns  by 
tween  the  American  army  and  navy  jqq  lines.  “This  type  of  advertise- 
and  the  British  people,  is  now  being  ment  always  previously  has  been 
operated  in  London,  according  to  handled  by  us  as  a  puff  in  our  news 
Archibald  MacLeish.  columns,”  Donald  IVggins,  managing 

The  Librarian  of  Congress,  who  also  editor  of  the  Item,  said.  “We  believe 
is  assistant  director  of  the  OWI,  re-  this  is  the  first  such  advertisement 


AN  ACTION  SHOT  BY  VICTOR  DE  PALMA 


has  been  named  chairman  of  the  applications  for  permits  for  construc- 

of  new  broadcast  facilities  at 
be  and  San  Juan.  The  commis- 
also  denied  the  application  of 


managing  editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  sion 
under  a  Georgia  Press  Association  ar-  Caribbean  Broadcasting  Association, 
rangement  whereby  the  Institute  Inc.,  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
chairmanship  alternates  between  the  sfcition  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
daily  and  the  weekly  press  of  the  ■ 

state.  Morris  is  a  former  president  of  ktotn/^  n 
the  association.  NHDGA  BOOKLET 

■  In  connection  with  the  drive  which 

HUE  WINS  AWARD  will  be  made  in  Aueust  to  promote 

Larry  Rue,  Chicago  Tribune  Lon-  community-wide  compliance  with  the 
don  correspondent,  won  first  honors  requirements  of  the  Maximum  Price 
in  the  competition  among  Tribune  edi-  Regulations  of  OPA,  the  National  Re- 
torial  staff  members  to  submit  a  title  tail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  just 
for  Stanley  Johnston’s  book  to  be  issued  a  booklet  on  Price  Control.  It 
published  by  Dutton  dealing  with  the  consists  of  22  pertinent  questions  and 
Tribune  correspondent’s  firsthand  ex-  answers  concerning  the  reasons  for 
perience  on  the  Lexington  aircraft  and  the  requirements  of  the  Price 
carrier  in  the  Coral  Sea  battle.  Rue’s  Regulations, 
winning  title  is:  “Queen  of  the  Flat-  ■ 

pelley  convicted 

_  ■  William  Dudley  Pelley.  leader  of 

AIDED  TRAFHC  SAFETY  the  disbanded  anti-Semitic  Silver 

The  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  the  Shirts,  was  convicted  on  11  counts  of 
Associated  Press,  the  Savre  Daily  a  sedition  indictment  in  Federal  Court 


■  \ce  photographer  Victor  Do 

Palma  created  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
tense  sun  glare  in  the  picture 
above  by  mounting  a  Westing- 
house  Photoflash  Lamp  atop  a 
long  bamboo  pole.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  brilliant  highlights  and 
deep  shadows  makes  a  striking 
"sunshine”  result  without  too 
much  sun. 

"Vic”  De  Palma  has  many  front  covers  and  layout  features 
appearing  regularly  ia  such  magazines  as  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Ladies’  Home  .Journal,  Look,  Collier’s,  Mademoiselle  and 
many  other  jiublications.  lie  is  also  a  dirwtor  of  the  Free-Lance 
Photographers  Guild  and  a  writer  of  numerous  technical  articles. 

\l>out  ^  estinghoust^  Photoflash  Lamps  Mr.  De  Palma  savs, 
"Precision  lighting  is  vitally  important  for  sujTerior  pictures. 
And  because  We.stinghouse  Photoflash  Lamps  give  me  accurate 
split-second  synchronization  and  peak  of  flash  uniforinitv,  they 
are  standard  equipment  with  me.” 

Why  not  try  these  precision -built  Westinghouse  Mazda 
Photoflash  Lamps  on  your  next  photographic  assignment? 


ouse 
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Belding  Sees 
Advertising  In 
Better  Position 

Goverament  Officials 
Particularly  View  It 
In  Better  Light  He  Soys 

Advertising  stands  in  a  better  light 
today  than  it  has  for  some  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  officials  of  government, 
Don  Belding,  president  of  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Ass^iation  for  the  last  two 
years,  stated  in  a  report  issued  last 
week  in  Los  Angeles. 

Belding,  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  relinquished  the  presidency 
of  the  PAA  on  Aug.  1  to  L.  W.  Lane, 
publisher  of  Sunset  magazine,  San 
Francisco.  His  report  summarized  the 
work  of  the  association  in  its  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Business  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  and  announced  that 
details  of  a  Victory  Plan,  tmder  which 
all  advertising  forces  in  the  west  are 
being  knitted  together  “in  a  hard¬ 
hitting  group  which  will,  at  a  word 
from  the  leaders  of  our  country,  swing 
instantly  into  action  throughout  the 
whole  western  front”  would  soon  be 
revealed  by  Lane.  Offices  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  were  moved  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  San  Francisco,  where  Charles 
W.  Collier,  managing  director,  will 
make  his  headquarters,  on  Aug.  1. 

Ads  WMely  Used 

In  the  past  year,  Belding  said,  the 
PAA  has  prepared  and  issued  18  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  have  been  used 
in  more  than  200  newspapers  and 
magazines;  was  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  1,000  poster  boards  in 
the  west,  and  three  car-card  designs, 
as  well  as  provided  radio  material 
used  on  many  leading  stations,  all 
in  the  interests  of  its  Advancement 
of  Business  program,  and  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  coimteract  the  effects  of  or¬ 
ganized  attacks  upon  advertising. 

Several  htmdred  talks  were  made 
before  groups  varying  from  business 
organizations  to  PAA  and  teachers’ 
conventions,  and  a  sharp  eye  was  kept 
on  state  and  national  legislation  which 
might  affect  advertising.  In  many 
cases,  he  reported,  controversial  texts, 
such  as  the  Rugg  books,  have  been 
replaced  with  material  giving  a  fairer 
idea  of  business  and  advertising 
through  the  association’s  efforts. 

The  association  was  responsible  for 
several  special  studies,  such  as  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  Consumer”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Maurice  Heaton,  erf  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Williams,  Lawrence 
A  Cresmer,  and  “Advertising’s  Job  in 
This  War,”  prepared  by  Ford  Sammis, 
while  the  individual  clubs  comprising 
the  association’s  membership  have 
performed  valuable  war  service  in  the 
interests  of  civilian  defense,  bond  and 
stamp  campaigns  and  consumer  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  opportimity  today  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  demonstrate  its  value  for 
the  public  good  is  perhaps  greater 
than  it  has  ever  b^n  before,”  he 
declared,  stating  that  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Advancement  of 
Business  program  is  well  understood 
by  his  sxiccessor. 

He  cited  letters  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Federal  IVade  Commission,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  more  favorable  position  which 
advertising  now  occupies  in  the  eyes 
of  government. 

The  battle  on  advertising’s  behalf  is 
not  completely  won,  however,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

“I  want  to  point  out  that  while  we 


believe  the  situation  regarding  adver¬ 
tising  is  somewhat  improved,  there 
are  still  continuing  threats.  Many 
who  oppose  it,  realize  that  advertising 
is  the  mainspring  of  free  enterprise, 
and  they  would  like  to  see  it 
destroyed.  Some  of  these  people  are 
using  the  war  emergency  to  entrench 
their  position.  This  situation  requires 
the  constant  vigilance  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession,  and  that  vigilance 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation,  must 
continue  to  maintain.” 

NEWSMEN  dzCTED 

Five  Oklahoma  newspapermen  and 
former  newspapermen  have  won  na¬ 
tional  and  state  offices  as  the  result  of 
the  recent  state  primary  elections. 
Two  of  the  five  won  seats  in  congress 
from  Oklahoma — one  of  them,  Mike 
Monroney,  former  Oklahoma  News  re¬ 
porter,  an  incumbent,  in  the  fifth 
district;  the  other,  Paul  Stewart,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Antlers  American.  James  C. 
Nance,  Sr.,  publisher,  Purcell  Regis¬ 
ter,  was  returned  to  the  state  Senate, 
and  Boyd  Cowden,  former  manager 
of  the  Chandler  News-Publicist,  was 
elected  from  the  14th  district.  H. 
Tom  Kight,  former  owner  of  the 
Claremore  Daily  Messenger,  was 
elected  to  the  state  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Rogers  coimty. 
William  N.  Stranhan,  the  only  Repub¬ 
lican  nmning  among  the  score  of 
newsmen,  apparently  had  won  a  rep¬ 
resentative  office  nomination  from 
Muskogee  county. 

COAST  AD  BLACKOUT 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  5 — All  exterior 
advertising  signs  and  billboards  will 
be  black  out  nightly  in  coastal  areas 
of  three  Pacific  Coast  states  under 
terms  of  a  proclamation  issued  today 
by  the  western  defense  conunand.  The 
b«m  on  advertising  display  illumina¬ 
tion  was  included  in  a  drastic 
dimout  order  which,  however,  per¬ 
mits  “ordinary  store  window  lighting 
of  normal  intensity”  except  where  the 
windows  face  the  sea.  Tlie  order  af¬ 
fects  a  coastal  strip  ranging  from  a 
few  score  to  a  few  hundred  miles 
wide  according  to  the  proximity  of 
mountain  ranges  to  the  shore 
lines  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

NEW  HAT  CAMPAIGN 

A  national  campaign  using  full  color 
has  been  scheduled  to  promote  the 
new  Fall  line  of  Dobbs  millinery,  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Stack,  sales  manager  of  the 
Dobbs  women’s  division  of  the  Hat 
Corporation  of  America,  annoimced 
Aug.  5.  A  complete  merchandising 
plan,  based  on  the  theme  “Please  the 
Men  with  a  Dobbs,”  has  been  worked 
out  and  will  include  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions,  special  windows  built  around 
these  ads,  department  displays,  trade - 
paper  tie-ups,  etc.  OTJea,  Sheldon  & 
Canaday,  Inc.,  has  the  account. 

U.P.  DIVISION  SHIFT 

Effective  July  22,  Southwest  Di¬ 
vision  headquarters  of  the  United 
Press  for  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  were 
shifted  from  Kansas  City  to  Dallas. 
Jacques  D’Armand.  division  manager, 
said  the  move  was  made  because  of 
the  growth  of  Dallas  and  the  state  of 
Texas  as  centers  of  U.  P.  activities. 

WPB  RULE  RELAXED 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — Restrictions  on 
the  “brightness  ceilings”  of  100%  rag 
content  paper  have  been  removed  by 
Amendment  No.  2  to  General  Limi¬ 
tation  Order  L-11,  which  is  designed 
to  conserve  chlorine.  Previously,  the 


“brightness  ceiling”  of  100%  rag  con¬ 
tent  grade  paper  imder  the  chlorine 
conservation  order  had  been  fixed  at 
82%.  After  investigation,  WPB’s  Pulp 
and  Paper  Branch  found  that  very 
slight  quantities  of  chlorine  are  re¬ 
quired  for  processing  100%  rag  papers. 
Reducing  the  brightness  of  these  pa¬ 
pers,  it  was  determined,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  conservation  of  chlorine. 

NOVEL  SPECIAL  EDITION 

still  indignant  at  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  misrepresentation  of  Oklahoma 
by  Life  magazine,  editors  of  the  Alva 
(Okla.)  Review-Courier  last  week  is¬ 
sued  a  special  edition  in  which  they 
took  “Life  to  Woods  County.”  Sev¬ 
eral  days  after  most  Oklahoma  edi¬ 
tors  had  had  their  say  on  the  “Life 
incident”  the  Review-Courier  repri¬ 
manded  Life  for  missing  the  county — 
“The  garden  spot  of  Oklahoma”  and 
devoted  several  thousand  words  to 
telling  why  “Life  is  worthwhile  in 
Woods  County.”  A  great  deal  of  tie- 
in  advertising  was  secured  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  firms  in  the  area. 

WALDO  FRANK  BEATEN 

Waldo  Frank,  noted  U.  S.  author 
now  in  South  America  to  lecture  on 
inter-American  cultural  relations  in 
the  world  crisis,  was  assaulted  in  his 
home  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  this 
week  by  six  men  shortly  after  he  had 
been  declared  persona  non  grata  by 
the  Argentine  Government.  Frank 
had  been  asked  to  leave  Argentina 
following  publication  in  the  Bumos 
Aires  newspaper,  Critica,  of  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  accused  neutral  Ar¬ 
gentina  of  “spiritual  demoralization” 
in  connection  with  the  war.  Frank  re¬ 
ceived  a  brain  concussion  frcmi  the 
attack,  and  was  reported  resting  easily 
following  the  assault. 

RAN  SPECIAL  ADS 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  July 
26  issued  a  “Texas  at  War”  edition, 
using  red,  white  and  blue  on  its  cover 
and  featuring  advertisements  from 
local  merchants  paying  tribute  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Commander 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  a  salute  to 
China  and  its  leaders  by  local  Chinese 
merchants.  The  Military  Service  News, 
published  in  San  Antonio,  recently 
carried  ads  placed  by  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  bought  100%  War 
Bonds  for  their  establishments,  urging 
all  to  buy  more  bonds  and  stamps. 

PLAN  STEERO  DRIVE 

American  Kitchen  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Steero  Bouillon 
Cubes,  is  about  to  release  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  campaign  ever 
used  to  promote  this  type  of  food,  it 
was  annoimced  Aug.  5  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  will  be  used 
along  with  several  women’s  magazines. 
The  account  is  handled  by  Rose-Mar¬ 
tin,  Inc. 

AGENCY  LOSES  7  IN  WAR 

Seven  members  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’s  London  office 
have  been  killed  in  action  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  according  to  Samuel 
W.  Meek,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
international  operations.  There  are 
97  men  and  11  women  of  the  London 
office  in  the  various  services,  30%  of 
them  overseas.  The  office  still  has  140 
full-time  and  200  part-time  employes. 

SILEN  INTERNED 

Bert  Silen,  NBC’s  Manila  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  been  missing  since 
the  fall  of  the  Philippine  capital,  has 
been  interned  there  by  the  Japanese, 
according  to  word  received  by  A.  A. 
Schechter,  NBC’s  Director  of  News 
and  Special  Events. 


Prints  Coupon  to 
Get  Photos  of 
Service  Men 


Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  Has 
File  of  90yo  of  Service 
Men  in  Area 


The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  has 
built  up  such  a  comprehensive  file  on 
service  men  from  the  Salisbury  area 
that,  to  date,  not  a  single  war  casualty 
has  occurred  in  the  paper’s  territory 
but  that  the  Post  had  a  picture  on 
hand  for  the  service  man  giving  lA 
life. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the 
Post  started  printing  a  coupon,  labeled 
“For  Salisbury  Post  Files,”  and  with 
the  additional  information  that  the 
information  attached  thereto  is  con* 
fidential,  for  purposes  of  identifica¬ 
tion  only,  and  will  be  used  in  strict 
accordance  with  censorship  rules. 
Families  with  men  in  the  service  are 
asked  to  fill  in,  clip,  and  mail  the 
coupons.  They  are  invited  to  attadi  a 
picture  of  the  service  man,  also  for 
the  Post  files. 

Thousands  of  these  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  the  Post. 

In  addition,  the  Post  takes  the  an¬ 
nounced  list  of  draftees  each  month, 
mails  each  a  postal  card  inviting  hhn 
to  come  by  the  Post  studio  and  sit  for 
a  picture,  without  cost.  This  has 
drawn  in  hundreds  of  men  leaving  for 
the  service,  and  small  prints  and 
their  negatives  are  filed. 

Copies  of  the  coupon,  as  carried  la 
the  paper,  have  been  printed  up  for 
distribution  to  draftees  as  they  board 
buses  to  go  to  induction  centers. 

The  coupons,  placed  directly  in  fix 
files  under  the  individual  covers,  as 
they  come  in  clipped  from  the  paper 
or  following  distribution  direcUy  to 
men  leaving  for  service,  carry  the 
full  name  of  the  service  man,  brand) 
of  service,  rutme  of  outfit  or  dsip. 
parents’  ruunes,  closest  relative  H 
parents  are  dead,  permanent  home  ad- 
-dress,  job  or  business  before  entering 
service,  where  he  attended  school 
age,  the  date  he  enlisted  or  was 
drafted — and  which. 

News  Editor  John  W.  Harden  vh« 
plaimed  the  campaign  and  has  han¬ 
dled  it,  pushes  the  drive  with  oce^ 
sional  stories  in  the  Post.  He  eiti- 
mates  that  his  files  contain  coven  on 
90%  of  the  service  men  from  Salio- 
bury  and  immediately  surrounding 
environs. 
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DENTAL  AD  BAN 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Aug.  3— Flori¬ 
da’s  Supreme  Court  held  in  ruling 
here  recently  that  a  dental  laboo- 
tory  operator  may  not  solicit  husintf 
by  newspaper  advertising,  even  thow 
he  requires  prescriptions  from  licenaw 
dentists  before  making  false  teet^ 
patients.  The  opinion  affirmed  a  D** 
County  Circuit  Court  order  enjoto* 
ing  Lto  Oshins,  a  dental  technics 
from  advertising.  He  had  attacked  ® 
constitutionality  of  a  1941  law  regul^ 
ting  dental  practice  and  contended* 
should  not  be  restrained  from  advtf- 
tising. 


WINS  SONG  CONTEST 

An  entry  submitted  by  the  Menf" 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  ®  ^ 
tional  song  contest  sponsored  by  “* 
Scrinns  -  Howard  newsoaoers  i® . 


Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers 
score  of  cities  is  announced  as  ® 
winner.  She  is  Mrs.  Mildred  FoW 
who  wrote  “My  Heart  Belong  , 
America;  My  Love  Belongs  to  ^ 
She  receives  a  trip  to  New  York  Cw 
with  all  expenses  paid,  and  a  sha* 
any  profits  from  the  song. 
were  .50,000  entrants. 
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Device  For  Telephoto 
Increases  Focal  Length 

By  JACK  PRICE 


SEVERAL  WEEKS  AGO  in  these  col¬ 
umns  we  referred  to  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  by  the  inventive  geniuses 
of  the  profession,  in  producing  new 
photographic  devices  cind  acces¬ 
sories. 

Our  limited  survey  revealed  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  in  certain  metals 
and  other  requisites,  due  to  war  con- ' 
ditions,  many  of  the  mechanically 
minded  photographers  turned  their 
attention  to  fishing  and  other  hob¬ 
bies. 

It  now  appears  that  there  will  be 
need  for  the  skill  of  those  cameramen 
in  providing  either  substitutes  or  new 
devices  to  meet  certain  emergencies 
created  by  the  war.  As  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  there  will  be  an  increasing 
shortage  in  various  photographic  ne¬ 
cessities.  First  indication  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  found  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Gene  Smith,  head  camera¬ 
man  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  who  has 
devised  a  system  for  producing  long 
focus  lenses  at  minimum  cost. 

Lenact  Hard  to  Get 

*‘Just  finished  reading  with  interest 
your  article  in  this  week’s  issue  re¬ 
garding  the  absence  of  shop  talk 
among  the  boys  these  days,”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  "I,  too,  agree  that  the  war  is 
taking  up  a  major  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  that  has  not  deterred  me 
from  tinkering  and  adding  to  my 
equipment  to  the  extent  of  widely  in¬ 
creasing  the  scope  of  a  lens  on  hand. 

“As  you  doubtless  are  aware  the 
war  has  made  many  things,  particu¬ 
larly  photographic,  hard  to  get,  lenses 
being  among  the  hardest.  It’s  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  a  telephoto 
lens  of  any  length  and  quality  these 
days  and  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
stumble  upon  one  the  price  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  reason. 

“We  had  a  definite  telephoto  prob¬ 
lem  here.  Our  longest  focal  length 
was  a  15-inch  f.5.6  Cooke,  a  fine  lens 
but  too  short  for  a  lot  of  stuff.  We 
had  gotten  caught  on  several  jobs  that 
required  a  much  longer  lens  to  ade¬ 
quately  tell  the  story.  I  set  about 
to  do  something  about  it  and  it  took 
a  month  of  figuring.  I’m  not  claiming 
t^  idea  is  new,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
<hs^tly  new  adaptation.  And  the 
en^  unit  which  I  devised  doesn’t 
wei^  more  than  two  ounces  and  can 
be  interchanged  on  the  lens  in  less 
than  five  seconds. 

“I  drew  a  diagram  of  a  flange  sleeve 
and  took  it  to  a  machine  shop,  order- 
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ing  three  at  the  time.  The  machinist, 
Clarence  Klump,  made  the  flanges  of 
half-hard  brass,  fitted  them  with 
thumb  set  screws  and  spring  steel 
wire  to  hold  auxiliary  lens  in  place. 
I  know  this  sounds  incredible  but  he 
only  charged  me  50  cents  a  piece  for 
them  and  he  furnished  the  brass.  Of 
course  before  having  the  flanges  made 
the  outside  diameter  of  the  back  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Cooke  was  measured. 

Optical  Shop  Made  Changes 

“I  took  the  measurement  to  a  local 
optical  shop  and  here  the  man  figured 
the  minus  diopters  needed  on  a  con¬ 
cave  meniscus  lens  to  increase  the 
lens  from  15  inches  to  a  36-inch 
equivalent.  He  had  in  stock  two-inch 
diameter  lenses  already  ground  and 
polished.  These  perfectly  fitted  the 
rear  element  of  the  Cooke.  I  took 
the  lenses — one  to  make  a  24-inch 
equivalent,  one  a  31-inch  and  the  36- 
inch — to  the  machinist  and  he  lathed 
out  the  flanges,  placed  the  lenses  in 
position  and  secured  them  with  the 
spring  steel  wire. 

“My  photos  taken  from  the  roof  at 
Crosley  field  at  a  recent  Cincinnati- 
Brooklyn  game,  where  the  field  in 
each  case  is  more  than  100  feet  from 
the  camera,  are  remarkable,  I  think. 
The  lens  was  stopped  only  to  f.8.  The 
amount  of  light  transmission  lost  by 
utilizing  any  of  the  three  focal  equiv¬ 
alents  is  negligible,  but  I  wouldn’t  ad¬ 
vise  shooting  the  lens  faster  than  f.8. 

“Some  of  the  boys  in  the  business 
may  be  up  against  a  similar  problem 
and  if  you  think  it  worthwhile  I’ll 
be  glad  to  have  you  pass  it  along  to 
them.” 

We  compliment  Gene  Smith  for  his 
generous  contribution  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Judging  from  his  past  perform¬ 
ances,  we  have  a  feeling  that  he  will 
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make  more  constructive  offerings  for 
the  benefit  of  all  news  cameramen. 
This  is,  we  believe,  a  start  in  the  ser¬ 
ies  of  emergency  developments  that 
will  follow.  As  the  fishing  season 
draws  to  a  close  and  the  winter  nights 
beckon  the  geniuses  to  their  home 
work-shops,  we  are  confident  that 
things  worthwhile  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  entire  profession. 

Anent  Bulb  Salvage 

WE  HAVE  been  informed  that  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  newspaper  photographic 
departmen  s,  notices  have  been  posted 
to  the  effect  that  photographers  will 
be  required  to  return  their  spent  flash¬ 
bulbs  for  salvaging.  The  motives,  na¬ 
turally,  are  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
cooperate  with  government  agencies 
in  collecting  scrap  of  vital  metals. 

The  only  part  of  a  used  flash-bulb 
that  could  be  salvaged  is  the  brass 
on  the  base.  This  metal  is  very  thin 
and,  according  to  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  large  lamp  companies,  the 
salvaging  of  this  small  amount  of  brass 
is  very  difficult  and  hardly  worth  the 
effort. 

Precautions  are  being  taken  by  all 
the  newspapers  and  syndicate  chiefs 
of  the  photographic  departments  to 
preserve  the  rubber  in  squeegees. 
When  the  handles  are  broken  or  rotted 
new  ones  are  made  but  the  rubber 
strip  is  protected  from  damage  by 
carelessness. 

Monthly  Suspends 

THE  Southwest  News  Photographer, 

official  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Southwest  News  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  suspended  with  the 
August  issue,  Ralph  B.  Kite,  editor 
and  manager,  has  announced.  The 
magazine  has  been  published  since 
1937. 


Camera  Knight 


JUST  a  letter  asking  for  a  job  trans¬ 
formed  Charles  Seawo<^,  Acme 
Newspictures  photogr^her,  from  a 
billing  clerk  for 
a  manufacturing 
company  into  an 
apprentice  for 
the  famous 
yachting  photog¬ 
rapher  Edwin 
Levick.  From 
1925  to  1934, 
when  Seawood 
left  Levick  for 
Acme,  he  cov- 
ered  every 
major  yachting 
event  in  the  East. 

Among  his  “cli- 


Charlei  Seawood 


ents”  was  J.  P.  Morgan  II,  at  the 
laimching  of  whose  yacht.  Corsair  IV, 
Seawood  was  the  only  photographer 
in  the  shipyard.  During  the  inter¬ 
national  cup  races  in  1930,  Seawood 
covered  part  of  the  contest  in  a 
bos’im’s  chair  at  the  top  of  the  150- 
foot  mast  of  Harold  Vanderbilt’s  de¬ 
fending  champion  yacht.  Enterprise. 

His  service  with  Acme  Newspictures 
was  interrupted  by  brief  interludes  as 
New  York  photographer  for  Click 
magazine  and  as  a  free  lance  photog¬ 
rapher  specializing  in  Kodachrome. 
During  his  free  lancing,  Seawood  sold 
nearly  a  score  of  full  color  pictures 
to  national  magazines  as  covers. 

At  Acme,  he  has  covered  many  page 
one  events,  including  most  recently 
the  fire  aboard  the  Normandie  and 
most  of  the  varied  activities  of  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  Seawood  was  bom  in 
Jutland,  N.  J.,  in  1908.  He  is  married, 
the  father  of  two  girls,  commutes  to 
Acme  from  his  house  in  New  Hyde 
Park,  Long  Island. 


It's  the  same  old  story— the 
fellow  who  insists  upon  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction  eventually 
settles  on  Burgess  Tone-Tex 
Mats  —  permanently. 


A  Laborafory  '\ 


Product 


Chrome 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufatturen  and  Distributors  of  Burgtss  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT  „  .  ,  :  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coasf  Representotive 
RALPH  LEBER  CO  426  PoUon  Bldg  SEATTLE  WASH 
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Daily's  Bureau 
Gives  Answers  on 
War  Restrictions 

New  Service  Started  by 
Portland  Journal  Solves 
Readers*  Wartime  Problems 

Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  3 — ^The  ever- 
increasing  number  of  restrictions  and 
emergencies  arising  in  civilian  life 
due  to  wartime  conditions  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  service  inaugurated  by 
the  Journal.  Portland’s  afternoon 
newspaper. 

Called  The  Journal  Civilian  War 
Information  Bureau,  this  service  set 
up  in  the  newspaper’s  lobby  will  give 
answers  to  persons  with  questions  on 
any  phase  of  wartime  living  or  will 
inform  them  where  they  may  obtain 
the  desired  information. 

File  of  Government  Orders 

A  staff  of  trained  persons  is  on 
hand  with  a  file  of  official  government 
documents  designed  to  give  the  an¬ 
swer  to  every  type  of  question  brought 
about  by  new  regulations  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  bureaus.  The 
bureau  has  met  with  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  Journal  readers  who  have 
such  problems  as  “How  can  I  join  the 
motor  corps?’’;  “Where  can  I  find  the 
warden  in  our  zone?";  “I  think  my 
landlord  raised  my  rent;  what  can 
I  do  about  it?’’;  “Where  can  I  find  out 
about  sugar  ration  freezing?’’ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  has 
been  matched  by  that  of  oflScials  of 
the  war  agencies  serving  the  Portland 
areas.  They  agree  that  the  bureau 
fills  a  long  felt  need  for  a  central 
clearing  house  which  will  in  many 
cases  answer  the  questions  of  the 
citizenry  and  will  in  every  case  set 
them  along  the  right  road  to  finding 
the  correct  answer. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  its  close  relation  to  today’s 
living  conditions  is  the  fact  that  it 
occupies  the  space  once  given  over 
to  the  Journal  Travel  &  Resort  Bureau. 

The  bureau  is  part  of  the  Journal’s 
program  to  aid  local  families  in  ad¬ 
justing  themselves  to  wartime  living 
conditions,  to  keep  local  persons  fully 
informed  on  new  conditions  of  war¬ 
time  living,  and  to  assist  the  city’s  tens 
of  thousands  of  newcomers  arriving 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  from 
other  states  to  work  in  local  war  in¬ 
dustries. 

News  from  the  bureau  will  appear 
in  a  special  section  of  the  Sunday 
Journal  devoted  to  reporting  of  events 
caused  by  civilian  war  emergencies 
and  of  the  doings  of  new  families  in 
the  area. 

■ 

Ban  On  Payment 
To  Paper  Sought 

A.  E.  Hickerson,  publisher,  and 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Upper  Darby 
News,  a  weekly,  are  named  defendants 
in  a  suit  filed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  at  Media,  Pa.,  last  week,  seek¬ 
ing  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  collecting  a  $1,300  bill 
presented  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  publication  of  the  1942  list  of  mer¬ 
cantile  tax  licensees  in  Delaware 
County,  in  the  Upper  Darby  News. 

It  is  alleged  that  publication  of  the 
list  took  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  News  is  not  “a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation,”  as  defined  in 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Act.  The 
suit  is  brought  by  a  taxpayer,  who  is 
supported  in  her  stand  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


SDX  AWARD  DEADLINE 

Deadline  for  nominations  for  the 
1942  Awards  in  Journalism  to  be  made 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  has  been  set 
for  Sept.  1.  ’The  awards  are  offered 
for  excellence  in  the  following  fields: 
general  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
editorial  cartooning,  radio  newswrit¬ 
ing,  Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  research  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  courage  in  journalism  (to 
a  newspaper.)  All  awards,  except  for 
courage  in  journalism,  are  offered  to 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  specific 
examples  of  work  done  by  Americans 
and  published  or  broadcast  in  the 
U.  S.  during  the  period,  July  1,  1941 
to  June  30,  1942.  Entries  should  be 
addressed  to:  Professional  Awards 
Committee,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

■ 

NATIONAL  WINE  WEEK 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  Na¬ 
tional  Wine  Week  will  be  observed 
Oct.  11  to  18.  Sponsored  by  the  Wine 
Advisory  Board,  consumer-winning 
advertising  devoted  to  Wine  Week 
will  appear  nationally  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  trade  publications.  A 
special  sheet  of  tie-in  advertising  copy 
has  been  prepared  and  is  available  to 
retailers. 

(g^faituarj) 

ROBERT  W.  RITCHIE,  63,  former 

editor  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  and 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  who 
in  recent  years  devoted  his  time  to 
writing  books,  died  Aug.  3  in  Carmel, 
Cal.  His  best-known  book  was 
“Wheat,”  published  in  1936.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  ’Versailles  Peace  Conference 
in  1919. 

John  W.  Crowell,  45,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Raleigh 
(N,  C.)  News  &  Observer  for  the 
past  two  years,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
August  2  while  riding  on  a  city  bus. 
Crowell  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen  shortly  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  in  1919.  He  became 
manager  of  the  department  in  1929, 
and  later  went  to  New  York  as  man¬ 
ager  of  an  engraving  plant.  Later 
he  became  connected  with  the  Raleigh 
Times,  then  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  then  with  the  News  and  Observer. 

Leslie  Shannon  Cormack,  56,  De¬ 
troit  Times  reporter  for  the  past  five 
years,  died  in  the  Veterans  Facility, 
Dearborn,  following  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  made  necessary  by  complica¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  shrapnel  wounds  in 
World  War  I.  He  won  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  after  the  Somme  campaign. 
He  later  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record,  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
the  New  York  Times.  He  also  did 
publicity  work  in  Florida,  where  he 
was  shot  by  an  attorney,  angered 
by  a  newspaper  story.  He  always 
carried  the  bullet  that  wounded  him, 
mounted  on  a  ring.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  both  newspapermen,  Her¬ 
bert,  who  is  in  the  Army,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  S.  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Everett  T.  Clarke,  for  many  years 
in  newspaper  research  and  statistical 
work,  died  Aug.  3,  at  Jefferson  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia.  He  was  last  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  before  that  with  the  New  York 
American. 

Mrs.  Jean  McLaughlin  Booth, 
daughter-in-law  of  George  Booth, 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 
a  group  of  Michigan  dailies,  died  in 
Hai^r  hospital,  Detroit,  July  31  after 
an  illness  of.  six  months.  Mrs.  Booth 


had  been  prominent  in  Detroit  social 
and  club  activities.  Besides  the  hus¬ 
band,  a  son  and  two  daughters  sur¬ 
vive. 

William  Walter  Husband,  70,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Journal,  and  father  of  Richard 
F.  Husband,  makeup  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  died  July 

31  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  following  an 
operation. 

Harold  H.  Hartung,  35,  Chicago 
Times  reporter  and  deskman,  died  at 
his  desk  July  30.  He  was  conferring 
with  a  reporter  concerning  a  story 
at  the  time  he  was  stricken,  appar¬ 
ently  by  a  heart  attack.  Born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Hartung  started  newspaper  work 
with  the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  later  worked  for  the 
American.  He  joined  the  Chicago  Sun 
last  December  and  transferred  to  the 
Times  early  this  year.  He  was  also 
Chicago  editorial  representative  for 
Tide  magazine.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Dorothy  Fuessle,  former 
Chicago  American  reporter,  and  one 
son,  David,  114. 

Thomas  L.  McNichol,  25,  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  was  instantly  killed 
Aug.  1  when  his  automobile  crashed 
through  a  road  barricade  near  Atlan¬ 
tic  City. 

William  Grant  Barney,  77,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  and  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  died  Aug.  3  at  his  home  in 
Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Barrett,  67,  of  the 
Boston  Post  household  department, 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Molly 
Westwind,  died  at  her  daughter’s 
home  on  Aug.  2. 

George  Archibald  Taylor,  71,  for 

32  years  a  Montreal  journalist,  died 
recently  in  a  nursing  home  near  Mon¬ 
treal  while  on  sick  leave  from  the 
Montreal  Herald. 

Thomas  Bland,  92,  former  editor  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser,  died 
at  his  home  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Aug.  2. 
Before  his  retirement  in  1920  he  was 
head  of  the  Linotype  Company  of 
Canada.  A  printer  by  trade,  Mr. 
Bland  became  interested  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  youth  and  served  as  editor  of 
the  Advertiser,  now  defunct,  for  some 
time  before  becoming  associated  with 
the  Linotype  Company. 

Otho  M.  Scarbrough,  75,  who  had 
served  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  Indiana  newspapers, 
died  July  28  at  his  home  in  Marion, 
Ind.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Howard  P.  Dimon,  65,  for  15  years 
dramatic  critic  and  radio  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press-Union  newspapers, 
died  Aug.  4  of  a  heart  attack  while 
on  his  way  to  review  a  movie. 

Major  George  L.  Fossick,  69,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
for  25  years,  died  Aug.  1  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.  He  worked  first  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Scimitar  and  in  1909 
became  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal.  Later  he  was 
named  market  editor  and  he  set  up 
a  cotton  belt-wide  system  of  report¬ 
ing  the  acreage,  condition  and  crop 
estimate  each  month  in  advance  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
report.  His  figures  were  so  accurate 
that  they  were  in  demand  throughout 
the  nation.  He  finally  left  the  paper 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  Fos¬ 
sick  Statistical  Bureau. 

Frank  E.  McKeon,  a  stereotyper 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
for  25  years,  died  Aug.  1.  Elarlier, 
he  was  a  stereotyper  for  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)-  Record.  -  .  , 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED •• 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  any  classified  ad, 
count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  Mini, 
mum  space  acceptable  for  publication  b 
three  lines.  Keyed  replies:  Advertisers  who 
key  their  ads  in  care  of  EDITOR  &  PUI- 
LISHER  should  consider  this  at  three  words. 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

This  service  is  rendered  gratuitous  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  "Situations  Wanted"  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  number 
of  calls  we  receive  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  publicity,  advertising  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions  for  men,  (and  woman,  too),  (or 
all  departments  of  the  craft.  Registration 
for  listing  experience  and  basic  data  sant 
upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy  and  pay¬ 
ment.  Change  or  substitute  copy  parmb- 
sible  on  four-time  advertisements. 

MachaBieal  EqaipmaBt  Waatad 

Ooss  preu,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13%-inch  printing  diameter — Zlti-ioct 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  dr- 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _  _  _ _ 

Portable  paper  lift.  Give  full  details  ud 
price.  Box  mo.'i.  Editor  &  Puolisher. 
Wanted:  Press  unit  or  Decker  type,  24  or 
more  psKe  capacity,  on  straifrht  run;  eolar 
desirable.  Also  want  stereotype  and  com¬ 
posing  equipment.  Please  give  very  com¬ 
plete  description  and  information.  Bos 

1.S64.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Unit  Type  Press,  21  Vj"  cntad. 
Goss  preferred,  4  to  6  units.  Box  UK. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Printing  Plant  For  Sale 

Comic,  Circular  and  Newspaper  Plant.  Bv- 
gains  to  close  out.  Composing  Room  is- 
cliides:  Linotypes,  latest  mats;  Electric 
Rouse  band  saw  and  miterers,  Millen. 
jig  saw;  Ludlow-,  mats,  cabinets;  moden 
band  type;  Hamilton  steel  ad  tabloi. 
frames;  Elrod.  Complete  stereo  includiif 
curved  and  flat  routers.  And  high  speed 
64-i)age  combination  press.  Near  lie* 
York . 

Linotype  Printers  Repair  &  Supidy  C*. 
270  Lafayette  Street  New-  York,  X.  »- 
CAnal  6-7554 

Nnwtpopnrs  For  Solo 

Weekly-County  seat  official.  Gross  over  dB 
— 3M  down,  balance  $25  a  month.  Beni* 
Ellis,  1660  Laurel,  St.  Paul,  HinneeoU 

Western  States — I’nof posed  daily;  $58.00^ 
Terms  to  be  arranged.  Unopposed  *** 
isolated  weekly  and  job  plant;  $26.50v. 
Terms.  Co.  seat.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ves- 
tura,  Calif. 

Zxcellent  Peona.  weekly.  Owner  in  0«r- 
ernment  job.  Low  price  —  easy  term*- 
Harwell  &  Fell,  Birminghiun,  Alabama. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer  and  Palmer,  Inc. 

Business  Established  in  1899 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  6-6096 


for  august  8.  1942 
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Mtehonical  Equipment  For  Sal* 


aOOD  VALTIXS 
FOR  SALE 

Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller; 

Goss  72  D  Flat  Plate  Shaver; 

So.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press; 

\Vesel  self-inking  Newspaper  Proof 
Presses,  three  sizes; 

Vesel  Saw  and  Trimmer; 

Ostrander  Seymour  style  F  Pneumatic 
Steam  Drying  Table; 

Model  5  Linotype,  high  serial  no.,  low- 
base;  Exceptional  value; 

Twelve  72  channel  Lower  Split  Maga- 
lines; 

Twenty  Tabloid  Chases; 

One  -  hundred  8  -  column  Stereotype 
Chases ; 

Send  for  current  list. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

IM  ypst  42nd  St. _ New  York  City 

ROTARY  OFFSET 

Kisht  page  Webendorfer  Offset  Rotary.  Two 
Perfecting  Units  and  Folder,  22 '>4"  Cut¬ 
off.  Two  Webs  one  color  or  one  Web  two 
colors.  Simeo  Electric  Static  Eliminators, 
Electric  Heaters  for  sheet  drying,  four 
Ortleb  ink  agitators,  15  H.P.  full  auto¬ 
matic  AC  drive.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Kuns  13.500  Cylinder  impressions  per 
hoar.  A  fine  lithographing  press.  In- 
^lalled  in  October.  1941.  Cost  $19,500. 
For  sale  at  $14,250.00. 

B<ii  1367 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Oaaplete  equipment  small  Dadly  for  sale 
dae  to  consolidation.  Good  condition 
Duplex  Press  A;  2  Linotypes  Models^^  14, 
5;  Casting  Box;  Saw;  Ronter,  etc.  Write 

latelligencer,  Mexico,  Missouri. _ 

Heo  Sextuple,  double  width,  double  folders, 
color  unit,  cut-off  22-%  inches,  decker 
type,  will  handle  5  column  tabloid  page, 
^nipped  with  color  fountains  on  2  decks. 
3  sets  angle  bars.  Rollers,  electric  paper 
linist.  75  h.p.  drive  included.  Box  125. 
Pasadena  Independent,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

War-Time  Type  Wash  For  Sale 

Save  Gasoline!  Use  SOLVINK  type  zvasli. 
Miles  with  water.  Send  $1.00  for  8-gal¬ 
lon  size.  SOLVINK,  P.  O.  Box  108. 
Shelbyville,  Indiana. 


Situations  Wanted 
AdmiiiutrutiTe 

Chief  Accoontant,  Comptroller,  Business 
Manager;  C.P.A.  (N.  Y.  1927),  43,  3-A, 
intelligent,  thoroughly  competent.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  newspaper  work  —  ten  as 
Chief  Accountant  large  Eastern  paper. 
Will  start  at  $5000.  Box  1274,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Engineer  (Industrial  management)  special¬ 
izing  Graphic  Arts.  Thirty  yeers’  experi¬ 
ence  (former  plant  owner).  Plant  layouts; 
installations;  streamlining  production,  de¬ 
partments,  management,  personnel  opera¬ 
tions,  counselling.  Bonded  $25,000. 
Temporary,  permanent  assignments.  Box 
1270,  Editor  4  Publisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 

My  fifteen  ye.irs’  experience  covers  all  ex¬ 
ecutive  phases  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  mechanical  and  administrative 
operation  with  outstanding  record  of  suc¬ 
cess.  My  proven  management  methods 
saved  one  metropolitan  publisher  $200,- 
000.00  in  one  year — took  another  from 
red  to  black  in  ten  months. 

Age  40.  College  graduate.  Organiza¬ 
tion-minded  with  agreeable  personality. 
Ample  personal  and  business  references. 
Available  now  for  a  publisher  with  a 
difficult  situation  requiring  all-around 
expert  management  ability.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  in  keeping  with  the  publication  and 
opportunity.  All  communications  treated 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1156,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  large  corporation  considers  making 
change.  An  executive  with  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  background;  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  and  public  relations 
work;  outstanding  ns  an  organizer  and 
leader;  also  handles  labor  relations;  draft 
exempt;  good  speaker  and  builder  of  gooil 
will.  Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Waatad 

Aivertlsing  Manager-Solicitor  for  Alaska '.s 
largest  (biily.  Pays  salary  plus  commis- 
-ioii.  City  growing  rapidly.  Chance  of 
lifetime  for  energetic,  ambitions  man. 
Keply  Air  Mail.  Anchorage  TIMEIS, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

Advertising  solicitor,  experienced  and  able 
to  more  thau  hold  own  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field.  State  experience,  salary  ex- 

SKted  and  send  photo.  Daily  Advocate, 
elleville,  Illinois. 

Clrcnlation  Manager  for  duration,  to  replace 
present  manager  about  to  enter  military 
service.  Midwestern  daily  of  20,000  cir- 
rnUtion.  State  age,  experience,  salary, 
orsft  status,  references.  Box  1362,  Edi¬ 
tor  4-  Publisher. 

tUsaitied  Advertising  Balesman,  for  large 
jmlilication  near  metropolitan  New  York. 
.Mu»i  be  draft  deferred  and  have  a  suc- 
yssfiil  sales  record.  Write  to  Box  1369, 
Editor  4  Publisher,  stating  qualiflciitions 
znd  salary  desired. 

Clasaifled  Telephone  Solicitor  for  large  pub¬ 
lication  near  Metropolitan  New  York. 
.'Inst  have  a  sucressful  sales  record. 
■Mtract^e  salary  and  cominission  arrange- 
BvaL  Box  1370,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 

A  well-known  Eastern  morning  newspaper 
»n  opening  for  a  District  Man,  fa- 
Mniyi.  “I-'Dle  Merchant  Plan." 

*'*  Splendid  opportunity  for 
In  accordance  with  ability 

results  of  a  snccessfully 
nwrated  district.  Should  be  over  21.  and 
"01  anticipating  immediate  draft  call. 
Bo^  ‘hi*  «d-  Write 

P.ditor  4  Publisher. 

*^0^84  Telegraph  Editor  wanted,  un- 
eitv  a.  .  ‘“P  100,000  Eastern 

ti^a  aIij*  draft  status,  qualifica- 

lUhw.  ■*^‘*'®**  1*22,  Editor  4Pub- 

**1(»000  Evening  Paper,  in  city  of 

AisDlav  '  “P*."'"*  lor  an  experienced 

•PPly  unlel  J  2*  eolicilor.  Do  not 

ily  i^®“  have  nnusual  sales  abil- 

willing  to  initiative,  and  are 

lour  pinnn?™®  i®’’  personal  interview  at 
peeled  and  ®’  starting  salary  ex- 

*  PnbUs'her* 

first-class,  all- 
Study  io2  tnr’  '*''***  exempt. 

Aeily  in  enm™  •^‘**’**  P*rty.  Afternoon 
^ork  Citv  ®*  12.000  near  New 

references^'  elel'OK  experience, 

4  pSto  1*52. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 

Advertising-Business  Manager,  salary  $60.00 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Age  46,  college, 
strictly  sober.  Fifteen  years  on  large 
dailies — copy,  layouts  and  contact.  Seeks 
position  on  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1328,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertising  promotion,  layouts  and  copy 
that  sell  lineage.  Lettering  Artist. 
Twenty  years’  metropolitan  newspaper 
experience.  (No  selling.)  Box  S.  S.  182, 
Springfield,  Mi.ssouri. 

Classified  Manager — twenty  years’  metropol¬ 
itan  and  small  dailies;  ten  years'  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination.  Excellent  record. 
Age  40.  Draft  exenntt.  Catholic.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1336,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Experienced  Display  Salesman:  fifteen 
years  with  two  papers.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Proficient  in  copy  and  layout. 
Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman  —  copy,  publicity,  promotions. 
S<-ven  years  Southern  daily  —  ten  years 
small  agency.  Exempt.  Salary  secondary. 
Now.  Box  1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Circulation 


Circulation  Man,  now  employed  in  sub¬ 
executive  capacity  on  large  Middle- 
western  daily,  seeks  change.  Draft 
deferred.  Willing  to  go  anywhere. 
Write  or  wire  Box  1360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  available  due  to  my 
newspaper  going  out  of  business.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publications.  Let  me  send  you 
complete  data.  Ralph  M.  Parsons.  340(1 
Chowen  Avenue,  Robbinsdale,  Minnesota. 

Circulation  Manager,  driving  worker.  Intel¬ 
ligence,  experience.  No  liquor.  Draft 
exempt.  Now  employed,  available  short 
notice.  Prefer  city  100,000  or  less.  Mid- 
dlewest-Southwest.  Box  1323,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SituatioBS  Waited 

_ Editorial _ 

A-l  newsman,  30,  six  years’  desk  reporting, 
make-up.  Employed.  Journalism  A.B., 
year  post-graduate.  Seeks  responsible 
news,  magazine  or  publicity  post.  Mar¬ 
ried,  child,  3-A.  Box  1291,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

Able  Newspaper  Woman — excellent  record 
as  photographer  and  reporter.  Age  26, 
single,  college  graduate.  Complete  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  car.  Box  1343, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 

Alert,  middle-aged  newsman,  guarantees  to 
pep  up  your  editorial  department  as  man 
aging  editor.  Classification  3-A.  Box  1282. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

American  reporter,  draft-exemi)t,  long  ex¬ 
perience  abroad  personal  direction  lead¬ 
ing  European  publisher  and  on  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  siiiull  dailies;  beats,  features; 
rewrite:  emidoyed.  seeks  change;  starting 
pay  $40.  Box  1354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Boston-trained  rewrite  man,  41.  3-A,  with 
twenty  year.-i’  experience  seeks  return  to 
large  city  newspaper  anywhere  in  the 
East.  .Specialist  on  ARP,  military,  city 
liall  or  state  house,  business  news,  radio, 
maritime,  etc.;  imblic  relations  training; 
graduate  business  college;  rapid,  accurate 
producer  of  features  and  news.  Wire 
Carl  F.  Morrison,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 

CALL,  or  editor  for  reference. _ 

By-line  (Girl)  reporter — expert,  colorful, 
concise — available  as  special  correspon¬ 
dent  or  assignment  writer  from  Pacific 
Coast.  Excellent  newspaper  background 
and  references.  Come  forth,  ye  bidders. 
Box  1348.  Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 

City,  news  editor;  makeup;  copyreader; 
draft  exempt;  cuergetic,  earnest,  temper¬ 
ate;  references:  reasonable.  Box  1342, 
Editor  4  Piibli.^lier. _ 

Editor,  Managing,  news,  copy  desk.  Draft 
exempt.  Twenty  years’  experience  New 
York  and  smaller  cities.  Fast,  capable, 
sober.  Excellent  references.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1330.  Editor  4  Pab- 

lisher. _ - _ 

£x-Scripps-Howard  Editor,  Pulitzer  winner, 
available  as  editor,  managing  editor  or 
promotion  assistant  to  publisher.  Age  47. 
Box  1357,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


i/ 


James  C.  Phifer — 
Wire  Editor 

of  the  Midland  (Michigan)  DAILY 
NEWS,  writes:  "I  am  grateful  for  the 
assistance  which  your  office  gave  me  in 
finding  a  job.  Thank  you  for  your  cour¬ 
tesy  and  help  in  locating  me  in  my 
present  position.” 


EDITOR  &  publisher’s  panicipation  in  the  job  aspirations 
of  its  applicants  is  an  obligation  .  .  .  and  a  pleasure!  Today, 
with  men  being  called  to  the  colors,  the  Personnel  Bureau  is 
direaing  its  every  action  toward  further  acceleration  of  em¬ 
ployers’  and  employees’  problem. 

For  listing  your  background,  pertinent  data  and  qualifications, 
complete  details  for  registration  listed  in  the  Classified  Rate 
Masdiead. 


Situations  Wantad 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Gal  who  was  side-tracked  into  business  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  newspaper  jobs  when 
she  left  college  wants  to  get  re-routed  as 
all-round  reporter.  Box  1356,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

Gill  seeks  jonmolistlc  posttton.  College. 
Secretary  six  years — some  journalism.  Box 

1305,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

HI  THEBE  .  .  .  CITY  EDITOR 
Want  an  A-l  gal  reporter?  I’m  itt 
BA,  Wisconsin,  1940.  "Reportorial”  per¬ 
sonality,  unlimited  imagination,  deter¬ 
mination,  and  energy.  Never  say  die. 
Slightly  screwball.  Columns,  features 
burning  holes  in  my  head.  Wisconsin, 
New  York  City  background.  Go  anywhere. 
Write  TODAY.  Box  1339  Editor  4  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Military  Editor:  experienced  writer  with 
military  publication  in  charge  of  techni¬ 
cal,  strategical  analysis,  general  editorial 
production.  Available  as  war  correspon¬ 
dent.  Box  1349,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
News,  telegraph  editor;  make-up;  long  ex¬ 
perienced;  large  or  small  daily,  middle- 
west  preferred.  P.  O.  Box  2174,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Newsman,  can  handle  reporting,  editorials; 
politics,  arts,  features.  Citizen.  (4-F,  left 

eye. ) _ Box  1 345,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Photographer,  24.  single,  draft  deferred, 
seeks  job  on  daily.  Four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  magazine.  World’s  Fair,  and 
Goveriiiiieiit  ]>ublicity.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1338  Editor 

4  Publisher. _ 

Photographer  available  — -  completely 
equipped  for  any  job.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  spot  news,  sports,  publicity, 
picture  editing  and  executive.  (4-P  Clas¬ 
sification.)  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

Prepare  now  against  draft  vacancies.  Hire- 
woman,  ‘22,  Vassar  A.B.,  newspaper, 
radio,  and  pulp  writing  experience.  Good 
references,  hard  worker — easy  to  look  at. 

Box  1361,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Public  Relations,  head  railway  and  largest 
amusement  organizations.  Former  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Twenty-five  years’  experience. 
Contacts  nationwide.  Box  1286,  Editor 

4  Publisher. _ 

Public  relations  man,  headed  two  state-wide 
organizations;  seeks  spot  in  East;  B.B. 
in  .Toiirnalism ;  ten  years’  experience; 
(3-A  in  draft)  ;  top  references.  Box  1358, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Publisher  or  Managing  Editor;  also  expert 
makeup  editor.  Top-notch  references; 
now  employed.  Seek  wider  opportunity. 
Prefer  city  of  150,000  or  less.  Masonic 
affiliation.  Box  1312,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 
Publishers!  If  you  anticipate  need  for  ex¬ 
perienced  editor,  or  editor-manager,  write 
a  card  to  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
.md  allow  me  to  send  detailed  application. 
Age  35,  married,  three  children,  now 

employed. _ 

Reporter-Deskman  —  1%  years’  daily;  also 
weekly.  All  'round  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  College.  Twenty-four  years  old. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  1268,  E.  4  P. 
Reporter,  editor,  feature,  sports,  make-up. 
Mature  editorial  style.  Experience  edit¬ 
ing  small  weeklies — correspondent  New 
York  Dailies.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1298, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  feature  writer;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced:  available  immediately.  Draft 
exempt,  married.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1353,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Reporter-Reviewer.  Twenty-five  years’  ex- 
lierience  with  theaters,  books,  research, 
beats.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1347,  Editor 
,t  Publisher. 

Sports  Reporter-Oeskman — ^.six  years  week¬ 
lies,  small  daily;  all  other  beats;  age  30, 
single,  army  reject;  go  anywhere.  Em 
ployed  in  New  England,  but  available 
HOW.  Box  1313,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Washington  correspondent,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  supplying  distinct  local  angles. 
Edwin  J.  Heath,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Woman’s  editor  on  mlddlewestem  dally 
'vants  position  with  paper  in  or  near 
New  York.  College.  Three  years’  experi- 
enee  doing  society,  shopping  coinmn.  re¬ 
views  and  straight  reporting.  Box  1355. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

Writing  Job,  anywhere,  wanted  by  author 
(34,  3-A),  with  newspaper  background. 
Ideas,  crisp  style.  Webster  Knswa,  2372 
N.  70th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 

Young  man  (college  grodnate)  draft  exempt, 
now  book  company  editor,  wants  repor- 
torial-editorial  job  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Go  anywhere.  Personable.  Write 
for  particulars.  Box  1302,  E.  4  P. 

Situatioas  Waatad 
Mtfliaaical 

Mechanical  Snperlntondont  deairos  chance. 
Box  1264  Editor  4  Pnblisher 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
ALL  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENTS 
Available  about  September  1st.  Economical, 
business-like  administrator.  Write  fullv 
Box  1318,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHEE 


COr^D  TQT  V"  QT  TT-ITRTV 

bnUr  1  HLk  Hi  i nln i  i 

n—  KDTUTTD  n<^np  publishing  in  Great  Britai 

J5y  AltlllUlf  HUDD  and  in  the  United  States,  beyond  th 

obvious  fact  that  the  press  in  bo^ 

ONE  OF  ovu-  Canadian  readers,  who  culation,  but  they  are  few  indeed,  loans,  for  instance,  the  total  govern-  countries  enjoys  a  degree  of  freedoc 
is  not  a  newspaperman  but  an  ex-  The  tradition  of  American  journal-  ment  expenditure  for  newspaper  ad-  that  is  matched  only  in  Canada.  Nt 
tremely  close  student  of  British  and  ism,  large  and  small,  has  been  to  vertising  was  $829,516,  according  to  a  U.  S.  daily  has  a  national  circulatio! 

Canadian  and  Amer-  seek  as  much  circulation  volume  as  report  just  published  by  the  associa-  comparable  to  that  of  the  Londa 
Why  Look  ican  journalism  picks  can  be  attained,  reaching  the  largest  tions  represented  in  the  Canadian  newspapers,  which  can  reach  ever 
a  bone  with  us  over  possible  munber  of  people  within  a  Publishers  War  Finance  Publicity  point  in  the  United  Kingdom  withh 
**  some  points  in  Shop  practical  circulation  area.  Sometimes  Committee.  a  few  hours  after  publication.  Eve 

Advertisers?  Talk  of  July  25.  In  the  definition  of  “practical”  has  been  In  each  Victory  Loan  campaign  the  the  New  York  and  Chicago  paper. 

that,  readers  may  re-  stretched  so  far  as  to  make  the  net  objective  was  $^,000,000.  The  total  which  have  the  widest  domestic  (Ls- 
call,  we  pointed  out  dangers  to  news-  resiilt  an  expense  rather  than  a  rev-  raised  in  both  loans  was  $1,834,323,-  tribution,  concentrate  their  circulate 
papers  and  the  communities  they  enue,  but  there  is  less  of  that  now  550— or  50%  above  the  goal  sought,  within  a  few  hours’  truck  or  trak 
serve  if  the  war  should  undermine  then  there  was  10  years  ago.  The  newspaper  advertising  cost  was  ride  from  the  publication  centre.  Thet 

the  advertising  foundation  upon  which  Within  the  past  five  years,  too,  there  *  thus  less  th^  half  of  one  per  cent,  copies  are  on  sale  almost  everywh® 
our  kind  of  journalism  has  been  sue-  has  been  a  gradual  upward  movement  There  was  of  cotirse,  advertising  in  in  the  country,  but  not  in  any  sub- 
cessftilly  built  We  have  not  changed  in  circulation  prices,  with  the  majority  other  media,  and  there  was  civilian  stantial  quantity  outside  of  the  tn4 
those  views,  but  there  are  some  of  the  country’s  papers  on  a  nominal  support  of  the  government’s  effort  in  territory. 

thoughts  in  our  friend’s  letter  which  3-cent  basis.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  nevrspapers.  According  to  the  com-  Radio  is  not  a  competitor  for  ad- 
are  provocative  of  fiulher  thought,  and  in  several  Southern  cities,  the  mittee:  vertising  in  Britain,  as  it  is  h«t 

He  writes,  in  part:  5-cent  price  has  prevailed  so  long  as  “The  first  and  second  Victory  Loans  The  printed  medium  is  practically  tik 

“I  have  read  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  for  to  be  generally  dominant.  But,  by  were  by  far  the  greatest  operations  only  channel  through  which  Britisi 

July  25  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  large,  the  penny  paper  came  into  in  the  history  of  Canadian  finance,  advertisers  can  sell  their  products 

“Is  it  not  a  matter  sometimes  of  its  ovvn  more  than  a  century  ago,  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  and  since  early  in  the  war,  adverfr  . 

lack  of  sellii^  stamina  that  puts  news-  when  Bennett’s  New  York  Herald,  achievements  of  Mr.  Spinney’s  Vic-  ing  space  has  been  at  a  premium  i: 

papers  in  the  position  of  using  ad-  Day’s  Sun,  and  later  Greeley’s  Trib-  tory  Loan  conunittees  in  point  of  total  all  British  publications  which  havf 

vertising  revenue  to  subsidize  their  une  moved  into  a  field  that  had  been  amount  raised,  number  of  subscrib-  survived.  Difficulties  of  transporte 

losses  in  circulation  revenue?  dominated  by  six-permy  stodgy  ers,  and  overall  economy  of  the  oper-  white  paper  have  cut  the  larges 

“What  is  a  newspaper,  anyway?  Is  blanket  sheets.  The  newcomers  had  ations.  Splendidly  organized  field  dailies  down  to  a  general  run  of  aboc 

it  an  advertising  catalog  or  a  news  a  bright  blithe  technique  designed  to  forces,  without  which  no  money-rais-  4  pages,  with  strict  limitations  k 

distributor?  appeal  to  people  who  had  seldom  read  ing  campaign  can  be  successful,  took  new  circulation.  Staffs  have  bee 

“Why  does  the  average  publisher  a  newspaper.  There  were  many  of  full  advantage  of  the  greatest  adver-  greatly  reduced  by  the  drafts  of  tht 

turn  pale  when  it  is  sviggested  that  these,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tising  and  publicity  support  that  was  armed  services  and  war  industrie  j 

he  raise  his  sale  price  from  3  cents  that  the  largest  circulation  of  the  old-  ever  accorded  a  national  campaign  in  The  old  expensive  practice  of  lavish  ’ 

to  5  cents  instead  of  asking  the  ad-  established  newspapers  in  the  1830’s  this  country.”  circulation  promotion  through  lift 

vertiser  and  the  OPA  to  subsidize  was  barely  6,000.  The  Herald,  Sim,  Unless  the  press  had  long  ago  con-  insurance  luis  been  knocked  out  fc  f 
his  business?  and  Tribune  each  multiplied  this  fig-  ditioned  the  Canadian  public  to  ad-  the  duration — and  in  that  item  aloK  i 

“Where  in  the  world  can  one  find  ure  many  times  within  a  few  montlu.  vertising,  we  doubt  that  these  magni-  is  represented  a  large  part  of  tl»  j 

any  article  that  gives  better  value  With  rising  costs,  expanding  opera-  ficent  results  would  have  been  pos-  British  newspapers’  increas^  gros  > 
than  a  5-cent  daily  newspaper?  One  tions,  increased  machinery  expense,  sible.  The  American  public  is  sim-  revenues. 

agrees  that  it  is  a  mikake  for  news-  these  pioneer  penny  papers  gradually  ilarly  conditioned,  but  government  At  present  newsprint  prices,  thet 
paper  people  to  leave  the  rescue  of  raised  their  prices  during  the  next  here  has  seen  fit  to  use  advertising  is  no  doubt  that  American  newspaper; 

the  press  from  wartime  difficulties  in  half-century,  laying  the  way  open  only  on  a  limited  and  fairly  ineffec-  in  most  cities  could  sell  a  four-  cr 

the  hands  of  the  association  of  mer-  for  Joseph  Pulitzer  with  his  New  tlve  scale,  and  not  at  all  for  the  pro-  six-page  paper  at  a  profit  for  3  cent 

chants.  York  World  to  come  in  with  a  new  motion  of  its  financial  programs,  or  even  2  cents — ^but  that  would  ha« 

“It  would  be  unnecessary  to  point  popular  cheap  paper  and  duplicate  the  Whatever  advertising  support  the  to  be  imder  a  war  economy  pressun 

out  to  you  that  in  Great  Britain  experience  of  the  1830  newspapers.  War  Bond  campaign  has  received  has  far  heavier  than  now  prevails  hoi 

newspaper  publishers  have  always  felt  Hearst  came  along  a  dozen  years  come  from  private  sources  and  the  re-  It  would  call  for  drastic  revision  if 

it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  make  later  and  in  the  succeeding  battles,  suits  have  been  good,  but  not  good  editorial  programs,  elimination  d 

their  profits  from  circulation,  and  this  hoth  Hearst’s  Journal  and  Pulitzer’s  enough.  most  features,  reduction  of  staffs  li 

is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why,  in  spite  World  attained  astoimding  circulation  •  *  •  3  minimum  in  all  departments,  boil- 

of  high  prices  of  newsprint  and  the  volume — and  terrific  losses  in  net  re-  WE  CAN  AGREE  with  our  corres-  ing  of  news  and  editorial  comroat 

difficulties  of  publishing  the  newspa-  venue.  Meanwhile  James  E.  Scripps  pondent  that  there  is  no  better  to  bare  bones — in  other  words  a 

per  proprietors  of  Great  Britain  have  hi  Detroit,  E.  W.  Scripps  in  Cleve-  value  anywhere  than  in  a  good  met-  totally  different  product  from  the  w 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Wky  Look 
to  the 

Advertisers? 


ropolitan  newspaper  that  we  have  been  brought  up  to  a- 
at  5  cents  a  copy.  In  pect. 

highly  competitive  At  five  cents  a  copy,  most  news- 
fields,  however,  it  papers  could  do  better  than  biol 
has  been  almost  im-  even  on  a  16-page  newspaper-lw 
possible  to  arrive  at  that  would  depend  on  many  otte 


never  been  as  prosperous  from  a  lai'd  and  other  cities,  and  Victor  F.  ropolitan  newspaper  that  we  have  been  brought  up  to  a- 

gross  income  point  as  they  are  today.  Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone  in  How  Iritish  at  5  cents  a  copy.  In  pect. 

“What  their  net  income  is  after  they  Chicago  had  scored  great  successes  Prosi  Mokot  highly  competitive  At  five  cents  a  copy,  most  news- 

pay  their  taxes,  I  do  not  know,  but  with  penny  papere.  They  were  “pop-  helds,  however,  it  papers  could  do  better  than  biol 

they  have  managed  to  survive  and  ular”  papers,  designed  to  apeal  to  the  War  rrents  has  been  almost  im-  even  on  a  16-page  newspaper-lw 

certainly  they  occupy  a  very  im-  housewife  and  the  working  man,  and  possible  to  arrive  at  that  would  depend  on  many 

portant  place  in  building  up  the  to  their  success  may  be  traced  the  agreements  that  will  prevent  sharp  factors  than  newsprint  cost  and  «- 
morale  of  the  country.”  patterns  of  today’s  U.  S.  newspaper,  practices.  Newspapers  in  strongly  culation  management. 

•  •  •  relying  upon  advertising  volume  for  dominant  positions  don’t  like  the  idea  Most  newspaper  publishers,  we  be 

THERE’S  a  lot  of  sound  sense  in  that,  its  maintenance,  rather  than  upon  the  of  surrendering  any  part  of  their  cir-  lieve,  would  be  enchanted  by  a 
No  act  of  any  merchants’  associa-  political  subsidies  through  legal  ad-  culation  lead  to  competitors  who  re-  up  which  enabled  them  to  break  e« 
lion  is  going  to  save  a  newspaper  vertising,  and  other  less  reputable  de-  fuse  to  raise  prices,  so  the  cut-throat  or  profit  on  circulation  revenue  al® 
whidi  hasn’t  the  vices,  that  had  previously  nourished  rates  generally  prevail  until  higher  but  that  can’t  be  done  by  “r’arc* 
tow  Price  gumption  to  go  out  journalism.  prices  are  forced  on  all  by  an  emer-  back  and  passing  a  miracle.”  Thei^ 

It  U  S  •  gency  like  a  sudden  or  drastic  in-  justment  of  the  paper  to  its  oc- 

salvation,  and  which  SO,  IN  ANSWER  to  our  friend,  we’ll  crease  in  newsprint  prices.  munity  is  heavily  involved  both  * 

Troditioo  doesn’t  appreciate  the  have  to  say  that  while  newspapers  Many  publishers  maintain,  too,  that  circulation  prices  and  in  advertis* 
importance  of  its  ser-  are  primarily  news  purveyors  and  their  duty  is  to  distribute  as  many  rates,  and  a  disturbance  of  either  s« 


Lew  Price 
It  U.  S. 
Troditioo 


Govt.  Adt 
Soli  Leoot 
io  CoRodo 


vices  to  the  commimity  and  seek  a  secondarily  a  chan-  copies  of  their  paper  as  possible,  both  up  waves  that  are  felt  far  bey^ 

fair  reward  for  those  services.  Most  Govt.  Adt  nel  for  advertising  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  widest  the  newspaper  office.  If  adverti^ 
newspapers,  in  fact,  recovering  from  Loaot  messages  there  are  number  of  readers  access  to  news  and  continues  to  decline,  then  new^wH 

the  numbing  ^ock  of  early  war  de-  excellent  reasons  why  to  make  available  to  advertisers  the  in  self-defense  will  have  to  looM 

velopments,  are  now  going  out  hard  Coooda  the  American  and  largest  quota  of  potential  customers,  the  reader  for  a  larger  and 

after  new  business,  and  we  predict  Canadian  press  has  These  publishers  believe  that  a  raise  share  of  operating  revenue.  They 

that  the  success  of  their  efforts  will  come  to  rely  upon  advertising  as  its  from  3  to  5  cents  might  cut  off  from  have  to  make  a  dSferent  type  of  rifi*- 
be  evident  in  linage  statistics  before  financial  mainstay.  That  form  of  rev-  their  lists  a  substantial  volume  of  paper  which  may  be  better  or 
the  end  of  the  year.  enue  has  given  newspapers  a  basis  circulation  —  although  wide  experi-  than  the  present  tyrpe.  For  the 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  for  editorial  independence  that  did  not  ence  has  proven  the  contrary  to  be  of  our  civilization,  we  hope 
that  the  new  business  foimd  by  beat-  exist  prior  to  75  years  ago,  and,  de-  true — and  they  do  not  care  to  face  doesn’t  come  to  pass,  because  we 
ing  the  bushes  will  not  offset  the  losses  spite  frequent  criticisms  to  the  con-  that  dislocation  of  their  operations.  that  it  migbi  bring  in  its  train  ' 
incurred  by  the  diversion  of  heavy  trary,  it  has  laid  few  bonds  of  its  Another  school  among  publishers  evils  thmi  any  &t  have  been  ^ 

industry  to  war  production,  especially  own  on  editorial  judgment  or  expres-  fears  that  a  substantial  increase  in  gendered  in  the  past  half-cenhJP 

in  Sunday  advertising,  but  June  linage  sion.  price  might  open  the  field  to  cheap  advertising  support, 

reports  indicated  that  new  local  busi-  Neither  press  nor  people  have  suf-  competition,  possibly  of  an  irrespon-  o 

ness  in  daily  editions  of  many  cities  fered  because  we  have  developed  ad-  sible  diaracter,  or  to  a  shopping  news  MTTJT  ARY  PHOTO  EDIT' 
has  reversed  the  down  trend  of  the  vertising,  primarily  in  newspapers,  type  of  paper,  without  any  editorial  .  nnA.ll  t  rmer 

year’s  early  months.  More  is  likely  as  a  gigantic  instrument  of  American  function  but  a  strong  suction  ui»n  Robert^  Booeil,  tmm  ^ 
to  be  develop^.  commerce.  Canada’s  experience  dur-  necessarily  limited  local  advertising  the  A 

There  are  a  few  newspapers  here  ing  this  war  bears  out  the  tremendous  funds.  Our  own  belief  has  always  jomea  in 

and  in  Canada  which  bre^  even  and  influence  of  advertising  upon  public  been  that  a  good  newspaper  can  a^  Journal  as  editor  in  charge  o 

even  profit  from  the  proceeds  of  cir-  action.  In  the  sale  of  two  Victory  and  get  any  reasonable  amount  for  its  pictures. 
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(  -"LINOTYPE 


ICTORV 


KEEP  OIL  IN  ITS  PLACEI 


Distributors  or* 
choosey.  They  wont 
oil,  but  only  in  the 
proper  ploces  ond 
not  too  much  of  it. 
Too  much  oil  will 
get  on  matrices  and 
ruin  them  when  they 
come  in  contact  with 
molten  metal.  Oil 
distributors 
properly  I 


Oily  muck  sobotogei 
machine  efficiency. 
Eliminate  muck 
with  o  thorough 
cleaning  — from 
then  on,  lubricate 
properly!  Just  o  few 
drops  does  better 
than  o  cupful. 


i  »^»TED  IN  D.  8.  A. 


Linotype  Spartan  Sarta*  and  Erbar  Light  Condanaad 


i\  . 


TOO  MUCH  OIL  can  be  as  harmful  as  not  enough !  Oil  and  dirt  combined 
produce  an  abrasive  paste  that  is  a  definite  menace  to  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine.  Give  your  Linotype  just  the  right  amount  of  lubrication  and  always 
wipe  away  any  excess  that  might  appear. 

In  mechanisms  that  control  matrix  travel,  especially  around  the  distrib¬ 
utor,  excess  oil  will  smear  matrices.  Oily  matrices  meeting  molten  metal  is  a 
combination  that  invariably  means  hairlines. 

The  Linotype  lubrication  guide,  part  of  the  Linotype  Life  Extension  series, 
shows  graphically  just  what  to  oil  on  your  Linotype,  where  to  oil  it,  when  and 
with  what  type  of  lubricant.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  series,  it's  free.  Be  sure  you  have  it! 


Ci 


Boy!  so  that’s  the  way  you  pick  ’em” 

Sure  gives  you  the  wrong  answer  in  Coiumbus,  tho! 


•ii 


II* 


"Yes,  sir,  that  formula  is  sure  a  lu-lu!  Probably  works 
out  pretty  good  in  a  lot  of  towns,  too.  All  those  charts 
and  graphs  and  figures  and  stuff  about  'linage  leads,’ 
'milline  costs,’  'per  cent  of  coverage,’  'market  penetra¬ 
tion’  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  may  make  a  newspaper  a  'first’ 
or  a  'second’  to  you,  but  not  to  me  . .  .  and  certainly  not 
in  Columbus. 


off  to  the  fact  that  w'e  have  a  preference  for  the  things 
we  see  advertised  in  it,  too! 


"In  Columbus  there  are  many  thousands  of  families  who 
pick  their  favorite  newspaper  just  like  I  do  .  .  .  strictly 
on  its  quality,  not  its  size  .  .  .  and  that  means  they  pick 
The  Daily  and  Sunday  Columbus  Citizen.  We  don’t 
think  of  it  as  a  'first’  paper,  it’s  simply  out  FAVORITE, 
and  we’re  all  pretty  dam  sure  it’s  the  BEST,  because  in 
our  opinion  its  news  and  editorials  and  features  and 
comics  are  better  than  those  in  any  other  Columbus 
newspaper.  We  read  it  and  enjoy  it  and  swear  by  it 
from  front  page  to  back.  And  that  ought  to  tip  YOU 


"Well,  friend,  it  looks  to  me  like  you’re  missing  a  bet 
when  you  apply  that  formula  of  yours  to  picking  the 
best  newspaper  in  Columbus.  You  really  oughta  take 
a  GOOD  look  at  the  READER*  side  of  the  picture  . . . 
that’s  where  the  butter  and  jam  for  your  bread  is  .  .  . 
in  Columbus!’’ 

★  *  ★ 


*The  biggest  department  store  in  Columbus  did,  long 
ago  .  .  .  and  for  years  has  majored  in  The  Columbus 
Citizen!  So  have  some  other  leading  retailers!  (Details 
on  request.)  These  on-the-spot  advertisers  picked  The 
Citizen  as  their  "first”  newspaper  to  their  immediate  and 
continued  profit.  The  same  factors  that  give  such  profit¬ 
able  results  to  these  advertisers  will  do  likewise  for 
national  advertisers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  . 

CLEVELAND 

RITTSBUROH 


.  WorU~Tml»grem 

. Prmu 

. Pr«u 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ....  N«wf 
INDIANAPOLIS . Tmim 


COLUMBUS . CHinm 

ONCINNATl . Post 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covington  odHion,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  .  .  .  Nowt-Sontinol 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  -  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


DENVER  ....  RocAy  Ml.  Nowi 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott 

MEMPHIS  .  .  Commorcial  Appoal 
MEMPHIS  ....  Prou-Seimitar 
WASHINGTON . Nowt 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . ^ 

FORT  WORTH . ^ 

ALBUQUERQUE  ....  Tr*M| 
EL  PASO . He 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHIUOftHlI 
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